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INTRODUCTION 


In  1980  a  committee  was  struck  by  Alberta  Education 
to  review  the  existing  list  of  novels  recommended  for  the 
senior  high  schools  and  prepare  a  new  list.  This  fall 
(1983)  the  second  portion  of  the  list  will  be  released.  A 
partial  list  was  circulated  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

The  committee's  first  task  was  to  establish  the 
criteria  for  selection.  After  extended  and  sometimes 
heated  debate  the  following  were  established;  that  the 
novels,  non-fiction  and  drama: 

Offer  a  variety  of  purposes ,  human  experiences  and 
values  individually  and  collectively .  By  exposing 
students  to  a  wide  range  of  points  of  view,  the  committee 
felt  it  could  better  prepare  them  for  diverse  elements  in 
society  and  encourage  them  to  continue  reading  beyond  high 
school. 

Be  entertaining,  interesting  and  a  challenging 
reading  experience  dependent  on  the  age,  ability  and,  social 
maturity  of  the  students  .  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  students  do  not  have  the  breadth  of  experiences 
that  adults  have.  Thus  the  committee  felt  the  material 
must  broaden  horizons,  and  speak  to  issues  the  students 
could  grasp. 

develop  the  students  understanding  of  today1  s  world 
and  provoke  discussion  and  writing.  The  committee  felt 
that  by  listing  non-fiction  material  with  a  strong  point  of 
view  that  exciting  areas  of  writing  could  be  explored. 

Illustrate  literary  merit  in  a  wide  range  of  style 
and  structure .  Generally  speaking  it  is  the  exceptional 
student  who  reads  widely.  This  list  was  constructed  to 
provide  all  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  as  many 
areas  as  possible. 

Include  a  variety  of  moods  and  tones  -  humorous , 
serious,  exciting,  fanciful,  intellectual .  Perhaps  the 
most  difficult  area  of  selection  facing  the  committee  was 
to  find  material  that  was  humorous.  The  perception  as  to 
what  is  humorous  changes  with  the  level  of  maturity.  k  lot 
of  humorous  material  has  little  literary  merit.  Trying  to, 
establish  a  balance  between  the  two,  humor  and  literary 
merit  was  what  the  committee  attempted  to  do. 
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Offer  a  variety  of  social,  historical,  geographical, 
and  cultural  backgrounds .  As  communications  become  more 
and  more  efficient  it  is  recognized  that  western 
civilization  is  not  the  only  one  that  occupies  this  planet. 
This  list  attempts  to  encompass  cultures  beyond  North 
America  and  Europe. 

Avoid  that  material  whose  author  shows  a  pre  judice 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex  or  ethnic  origin. 
Prejudice  is  a  destructive  force  in  our  culture  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  material  will  help  to 
erase  it. 

Avoid  ob  jectionable  language  insofar  as  this  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of  the  material , 
The  committee  certainly  does  not  accept  the  use  of 
objectionable  language,  but  where  an  author  uses  it  as  an 
effective  tool  to  describe  something  which  is  important  to 
his  book  it  has  been  accepted. 

Be     of     manageable      length      (110-350)      and     be  readily 

available     in     durable     and     attractive     paperback.  It  was 

felt  that  material  longer  than  350  pages  might  be  too 
intimidating  for  the  average  student. 

With  respect  to  plays,  be  available  in  print  and 
some     other     medium      (records     and/or     films) ,  It  was   the 

feeling  of  the  committee  that  in  particular,  plays  were 
originally  designed  to  be  performed  and  that  being  the  case 
every  effort  was  made  to  find  performances  of  the  plays. 

The  second  task  was  to  set  some  guidelines  about  the 
final  list.  It  was  decided  that  the  committee  would  aim 
for  a  list  of  twelve  novels,  six  works  of  non-fiction, 
three  Shakespearean  plays  and  three  modern  plays  per 
course.  The  final  list  would  last  for  approximately  ten 
years.  A  guide  containing  biliographic  information,  plot 
summaries,  critical  analysis,  social  consideration,  and 
related  resources  both  print  and  media  was  to  be  prepared 
to  describe  the  list. 

Once  all  of  these  preliminaries  had  been  taken  care 
of  the  selection  of  resources  was  undertaken.  The  existing 
novels  list  was  reviewed,  as  well  as  lists  from  other 
provinces.  Suggestions  were  solicitated  from  senior  high 
schools  across  the  province.  Current  reviewing  sources 
such  as  the  Edmonton  Journal,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
Booklist,  In  Review,  The  School  Library  Journal,  Canadian 
Literature,  Canadian  Author  &  Bookman  and  British  Book  News 
were  checked  regularly.  All  countries  with  embassies  in 
Canada  were  contacted,  and  asked  to  recommend  titles  which 
reflected  their  writing  and  would  be  suitable  for  high 
school  students.  Publisher's  suggestions  were  received  and 
committee  member  suggestions  were  incorporated. 
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All  this  material  was  drawn  together  and  requests  for 
specific  titles  were  sent  off  to  the  appropriate  publishers. 
The  material  was  then  distributed  to  the  committee,  members. 
The  reading  responsibilities  were  divided  into  the  areas  of 
fiction,  non-fiction  and  drama.  Geographically  the  areas 
looked  at  were  Canada,  United  States,  Britain,  Europe  (in 
English  or  translation)  and  the  World  (in  English  or 
translation) . 

Slowly  over  the  months  of  careful  reading  a  list 
emerged.  Periodically  the  list  was  updated  and  reviewed. 
Books  were  assigned  to  various  courses  and  a  balance  of  new, 
classic,  non-fiction,  and  fiction  was  worked  on.  In 
addition,  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  and  the  criteria 
established  by  the  committee  were  checked  periodically 
against  the  list. 

When  a  list  of  books  had  been  developed  arrangements 
to  pilot  them  were  set  up.  Three  classrooms  were  identified 
by  local  jurisdictions  for  each  book  and  the  material  was 
placed  with  these  teachers  for  one  semester.  An  evaluation 
form  constructed  b>  the  committee  was  sent  to  the  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  pilot  period  the  evaluation  form  was 
returned  and  reviewed  by  the  committee.  Then  they  met  with 
the  teachers.  After  all  the  pilot  teachers  meetings  were 
held  a  further  meeting  to  make  decisions  as  to  whether  the 
books  should  be  recommended  for  listing  was  convened.  These 
recommendations  were  passed  on  to  the  Language  Arts 
Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  which  in  turn  recommended 
approval  to  the  Minister.  With  his  approval  the  list  is 
finally  in  place. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  will  be  criticism  of 
this  list.  No  list  such  as  this  would  ever  satisfy 
everyone.  There  are  books  that  probably  should  be  on  the 
list,  but  they  have  been  missed,  passed  over,  or  rejected. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  develop  a  list  which 
reflects  the  society  we  live  in,  give  some  directions  as  to 
where  literature  is  going  and  provide  material  that  has 
something  which  is  teachable. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  committee  that  by  describing 
the  process  of  establishing  criteria  and  making  selections, 
when  it  comes  to  making  the  final  decision  as  to  which 
resource  would  be  used,  our  deliberations  would  be  helpful. 
The  teacher  will  make  the  final  decision  as  to  which  book 
will  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  However,  if  an  individual 
student  for  whatever  reason  is  unable  to  read  the  book  that 
has  been  selected  the  option  of  a  second  choice  should 
always  be  there. 

This  document  does  not  include  the  selection  of  modern 
plays.  At  the  present  time  the  committee  is  preparing  that 
list.   A  supplement  listing  these  plays  will  be  forthcoming. 
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THE  NON-FICTION  GENRE 


The  books  described  in  this  curriculum  guide  include 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The  emphasis  in  most 
classrooms  has  been  on  the  novel;  full-length  non-fiction 
is  often  slighted  or  ignored.  Once  a  student  has  left 
school,  however,  non-fiction,  some  of  it  of  considerable 
length,  provides  most  of  the  reading  background  for  his  or 
her  everday  life.  Unless  the  student  elects  to  study 
literature  his  university  reading  will  be  entirely  non- 
fiction.  As  a  citizen  he  needs  to  read  and  understand  non- 
fiction  in  order  vote  intelligently  and  function  as  a  use- 
ful member  of  society.  If  the  student  goes  into  business 
or  politics  or  any  of  the  professions  he  will  depend  upon 
non-fiction  to  keep  him  knowledgeable  in  his  field.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  our  high  school  courses  include 
full-length  non-fiction  as  well  as  fiction. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  full-length  non- 
fiction,  students  should  understand  clearly  how  the  two 
forms  differ.  They  need  to  know  that  the  term  "novel" 
applies  only  to  fiction,  and  that  the  term  "fiction  novel" 
is  therefore  redundant.  They  need  to  understand  that  a 
good  story  may  be  fiction  or  non-fiction,  depending  not 
upon  whether  it  has  a  plot  and  well  developed  characters, 
but  whether  the  events  it  records  actually  took  place.  A 
well-told  biography  or  a  historical  account  of  an  exciting 
event  can  read  like  the  most  entertaining  fiction,  yet  it 
is  non-fiction  since  it  is  based  on  fact.  A  less  readable 
book,  filled  with  descriptions  of  actual  scenes  and  placed 
in  a  historical  setting,  is  a  novel  if  its  characters  and 
events  originated  in  the  imagination  of  the  author.  Agatha 
Christie's  murder  mysteries  are  fiction;  Truman  Capote's 
accounts  of  murders  are  non-fiction.  Thomas  Raddall's 
novels  are  filled  with  historical  references,  but  the 
characters  and  events  are  fictional;  James  Herriot's 
entertaining  stories  of  his  experiences  as  a  veterinary  are 
non-fiction,  since  the  stories  he  tells  are  true,  and  the 
people  are  real. 

There  is  little  cause  for  confusion  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  spectrum.  The  history  text,  the  scientific  treatise 
and  the  study  of  philosophy  or  psychology  or  mathematical 
theory  are  all  obviously  non-fiction;  stories  about  star 
wars  or  prehistoric  monsters  invading  modern  cities  are 
obviously  not  based  on  fact.  There  is,  however,  an  inter- 
mediate area  in  which  classification  is  more  difficult.  A 
writer  may  undertake  a  novel  about  a  historical  character, 
inventing  scenes  and  conversations  which  fit  with  the  known 
facts  but  could  not  possibly  have  been  witnessed  by  the 
author.   He  may  write  about  his  own  life  and  experiences, 
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filling  in  forgotten  details  from  his  imagination  or 
altering  fact  to  make  a  good  story  better.  Such  books, 
historical  novels  and  fictionalized  autobiographies,  are 
intermediate  forms  not  truly  belonging  in  either  category. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student  be  able  to  pin  a 
label  on  every  full-length  book  that  he  reads;  it  is 
important,  however,  that  he  understand  the  basic  difference 
between  the  two  forms  of  literature,  so  that  his  expecta- 
tions of  them  will  be  realistic.  A  novel  should  have  plot 
and  character  and  setting,  and  it  should  have  a  narrative 
line.  Non-fiction  may  also  have  a  narrative  line,  using 
plot  and  character  just  as  the  novel  does,  or  it  may  ex- 
plain how  to  climb  a  mountain,  or  warn  about  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic,  or  outline  a  political 
theory  or  a  diet  plan.  Non-fiction  may  do  any  one  of  a 
hundred  things,  and  it  should  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  accomplishes  its  purpose,  whatever  that  purpose 
may  be. 

There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to  consider  non-fiction  as 
history  or  biology  or  philosophy  rather  than  literature, 
and  to  deny  it  therefore  a  place  in  the  English  classroom. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  non-fiction  is  a  form  of 
literature,  whatever  its  subject  matter  may  be,  if  its 
writing  style  merits  such  a  classification.  The 
mathematics  text,  the  history,  the  geography  or  the  book  of 
science  which  limits  itself  to  the  listing  of  factual 
information  is  not  literature,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be. 
The  historian  or  the  mathematician  or  the  biologist  who 
injects  some  of  his  personality  into  his  writing,  who  makes 
effective  and  artistic  use  of  language,  who  introduces 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  stimulate  the  mind  and  the 
imagination,  may  be  writing  literature  which  will  outlast 
by  far  the  novels  which  are  produced  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  may,  indeed,  examine  the  same  themes  as  the  novelist; 
the  difference  is  that  the  novelist  invents  characters  and 
events  to  cloak  his  theme,  while  the  non-fiction  writer 
expresses  his  ideas  more  directly.  An  added  advantage  of 
non-fiction  is  that  it  provides,  incidentally,  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

Once  the  student  has  clearly  in  mind  the  basic 
difference  between  fiction  and  non-fiction,  he  should  be 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  accepting  the  facts  provided  by 
non-fiction  as  necessarily  true.  The  material  in  a  book  of 
non-fiction  is  filtered  through  the  mind  of  the  author. 
His  facts  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  His  information  may 
be  faulty,  or  out  of  date,  or  based  on  an  incomplete 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  or  he  may  be  manipulating  the 
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facts  for  purposes  of  his  own.  The  student  needs  to  be 
exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  non-fiction  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  read  it  with  understanding,  evaluate  it 
intelligently,  and  use  it  in  later  life  to  good  advantage. 
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TWAIN,  M. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN     London:   Penguin 
Books,  1958,  (original  1884),  374  pages 
ISBN    0-14-043018-0 


Huck  Finn,  son  of  the  town  drunk,  runs  away  to  escape 
his  father's  brutality  and  the  tender  ministrations  of  a 
well-meaning  woman  who  wishes  to  "sivilize"  him.  He  joins 
Jim,  a  runaway  negro  slave,  who  is  fleeing  to  avoid  being 
sold  "down  the  river".  The  narrative  traces  the  adventures 
of  the  two  fugitives  as  they  float  down  the  Mississippi  on 
a  raft.  Their  journey  is  broken  by  frequent  sojourns  on 
shore,  where  they  find  themselves  caught  up  in  a  variety  of 
adventures.  Eventually  Jim  is  caught  and  imprisoned  on  the 
farm  of  the  aunt  and  uncle  of  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck's  friend. 
Following  a  series  of  prankish  activities  planned  by  Tom's 
fertile  brain  as  a  prelude  to  rescuing  Jim,  it  is 
discovered  that  his  owner  has  granted  him  his  freedom. 

The  narrative  is  rambling  and  episodic,  the  one 
consistent  element  being  Huck  himself.  Huck,  though 
endowed  with  the  shrewdness  and  native  wit  which  are 
necessary  to  survival  in  his  simple  world,  is  innocent  and 
free  from  guile,  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  he  meets. 

The  novel  has  obvious  weaknesses  in  themes  and 
structure.  It  begins  as  a  boy's  adventure  story,  moves 
into  a  devastating  criticism  of  society  in  the  central  part 
of  the  book,  and  returns  once  more  to  youthful  adventure  at 
the  conclusion.  The  central  theme  is  not  clearly 
established.  Initially  it  appears  to  be  the  story  of  Jim's 
escape  from  slavery.  Midway  through  the  novel  this  purpose 
becomes  obscured,  and  the  device  through  which  Jim  obtains 
his  eventual  freedom  is  contrived  and  unconvincing.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  delineation  of  character,  its  humour 
and  its  satire. 

This  book  is  readable  at  many  levels.  Students  who 
have  encountered  it  previously  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  familiar  with  the  story  line.  At  the  high  school 
level  it  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  discussion  of 
society  and  human  nature. 
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From  the  technical  point  of  view  the  book  provides 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  such  concepts  as 
character  development,  humorous  devices,  point  of  view, 
thematic  development,  plot  structure,  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  picaresque  novel. 

The  treatment  of  Jim  as  simple  and  naive,  bowing  to 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  uneducated  Huck,  has  resulted  in 
criticism  of  the  novel  on  racial  grounds.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  student  considers  the  book  in  the 
context  of  its  social  setting,  and  understands  that  the 
society  of  the  time  supported  slavery  and  denied  its  black 
population  all  opportunity  for  mental  development.  As  a 
result,  Jim's  apparent  ignorance  loses  all  taint  of 
discrimination  and  becomes  not  only  understandable  but 
inevitable.  It  is  the  white  society  Mark  Twain  criticizes, 
not  the  black.  However  ignorant  Jim  may  appear,  he  is 
immensely  superior  in  his  humanity  and  moral  standards  to 
the  majority  of  the  white  people  he  and  Huck  encounter  on 
their  travels. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


Dunbar,  P.L.   The  Sport  of  the  Gods.   New  York: 
Dodd  Mead,  1981. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Garner,  H.   Hugh  Garner's  Best  Short  Stories. 
Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1971. 

Jackson,  S.   "After  You,  My  Dear  Alphonse." 

Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  the  Short  Story 
Toronto:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1 960. 


3.   Non-fiction 


Griffin,  J.   Black  Like  Me.   New  York:   Signet  Books, 
1977. 


4.  .  Film 


The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.   Cassette 
available  from  Thomas  Howe  Associates. 

Tom  Sawyer.   United  Artists,  1973.   Cassette 
available  from  Thomas  Howe  Associates. 
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PATON,  A. 


AH,  BUT  YOUR  LAND  IS  BEAUTIFUL     New  York:   Scribners, 

1981 ,  271  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-684-17336-0 


Set  in  South  Africa  this  book  covers  a  period  of  time 
from  1952-58.  The  novel  brings  to  life  the  political  and 
social  changes  in  that  country  through  a  variety  of  real 
and  fictional  characters  of  Indian,  British,  Afrikaner  and 
native  descent.  Apartheid  had  come  into  effect  four  years 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  novel.  The  tragic  impact  of 
this  law  on  the  people  it  is  supposedly  meant  to  serve  is 
the  central  concern  of  the  book. 

The  novel's  title  mimics  the  comments  made  by 
visitors  to  South  Africa  when  they  first  see  the  country. 
The  theme,  a  beautiful  land  suffering  tragically  because  of 
the  political  and  social  attitudes  governing  the  country, 
is  emphasized  even  in  the  title.  It  is  a  land  of  great 
fear  and  great  courage.  The  author's  love  for  the  land  and 
its  people  is  clearly  apparent  throughout  his  writings. 

Paton  has  divided  the  novel  into  six  parts.  He 
centres  the  story  around  the  lives  of  a  few  main 
characters,  a  brilliant  Indian  student  who  challenges  the 
laws  which  restrain  her  and  other  non-whites,  a  white  man 
founding  the  Liberal  party,  an  Afrikaner  civil  servant  of 
little  imagination  or  depth,  and  some  young  Afrikaner  men 
who  reject  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  their  social 
background.  Part  of  the  narration  is  contained  in 
conversation  between  the  characters.  Another  part  is  made 
up  of  the  letters  written  by  various  characters.  The 
narrator  also  describes  many  incidents  not  directly 
touching  the  lives  of  the  protagonists  which  serve  to 
emphasize  the  daily  tragedies  exacted  by  a  law  of  racial 
separation.  Together  these  pieces  describe  the  fabric  of 
South  African  society,  emphasizing  the  complexity  of  its 
people  and  their  interests. 

Paton  uses  historical  events  such  as  the  destruction 
of  Sophiatown  in  February  1955,  as  a  symbolic  act  of 
violence  against  the  black  culture,  sanctioned  by  law. 
Religious  symbolism  is  also  apparent  in  the  novel.  For 
example  a  white  judge  innocently  bathes  and  kisses  the  feet 
of  a  beloved  black  servant.  This  highly  symbolic  act 
outrages  the  white  citizens. 
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The  sentence  structure  is  modeled  after  the  language 
patterns  of  the  people  in  the  narrative.  The  author's  tone 
is  solemn  as  he  tells  his  story.  Some  characters  are 
people  who  come  alive,  and  are  passionate  and  sincere  in 
their  ideals.  Other  characters  remain  nothing  more  than 
narrow-minded  bigots.  The  author  includes  references  to 
historical  people  such  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Manital  Gandhi, 
General  Hertzog,  Jan  Smuts  and  Shaka.  A  good  background 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  references  made  to 
them. 

Some  knowledge  of  South  African  history  is  essential 
in  teaching  this  novel.  There  are  particular  references  to 
the  Defiance  Campaign,  the  Treason  Trial,  the  Group  Areas 
Act,  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act,  the  Immorality  Act, 
the  Bantu  Education  Act,  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act  and  the 
Native  Laws  Amendment  Act,  which  must  be  explained  and 
discussed  with  the  students. 

Paton  uses  local  dialect  to  authenticate  the  novel 
and  this  language  will  need  some  explanation. 

Although  the  novel  depicts  life  in  the  1950's,  the 
subject  is  very  relevant  today.  Students  can  find  daily 
references  in  newspapers  which  describe  the  present 
situation  in  South  Africa.  Opportunities  for  researching 
various  topics,  small  and  large  group  discussion,  and 
debates  are  all  possible.  The  novel  itself,  aside  from  the 
political  concerns  offers  a  good  study  of  structure, 
writing  style  and  characterization.  With  the  teacher  or 
students  presenting  historical  background  as  introduction 
to  the  novel,  a  class  of  average  to  high  ability  should 
easily  comprehend  this  book. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Michener,  J.   The  Covenant.   New  York:   Fawcett, 
1982. 

Paton,  A.   Cry  the  Beloved  Country.   New  York: 
Scribners,  1948. 

Gordimer,  N.   Burger's  Daughter.   Toronto: 
Penguin,  198oT 

Coetzee,  J.M.   Waiting  for  the  Barbarians.   Toronto: 
Penguin,  1 9B7T 
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2.   Non-fiction 


Racism  and  Apartheid  in  Southern  Africa.   New  York: 
Unesco  Press,  1 97^  - 

Carter,  G.M.   Which  Way  Is  South  Africa  Going? 

Blooraington,  Indiana:   University  Press,  1980. 

Johnson,  R.W.   How  Long  Will  South  Africa  Survive? 
London:   Macmillan,  1977. 

Biko,  S.   I  Write  What  I  Like.   New  York:   Harper 
Row,  1979. 

Lemon,  A.   Apartheid  &  Geography  of  Separation. 
London:   Saxon  House,  1 976. 


3.   Review 


New  York  Times  Book  Review,   Vol.  87,   April  4,  1982 


GARSON,  B. 


ALL  THE  LIVELONG  DAY    Toronto:   Doubleday,  1975, 

221  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-1400-4381-0 


The  use  of  actual  dialogue  from  interviews  with 
workers  comprise  the  main  thrust  of  this  book.  Students 
will  find  this  technique  more  vital  and  dramatic  than 
secondhand  accounts  used  by  other  authors,  Studs  Terkel  or 
Barry  Broadfoot.  The  range  of  location  is  wide  -  from  fish 
cannery  and  lumber  mill  to  cosmetic  and  medical  factories. 
To  obtain  firsthand  information  about  the  world  of  office 
work,  the  author  worked  as  a  key-punch  operator,  clerk 
typist  and  file  clerk  in  a  variety  of  businesses. 

The  writing  pace  is  lively,  the  author's  comments  and 
information  are  perceptive  and  her  conclusions  will  provoke 
much  discussion. 

Certain  sections  of  Alberta  have  little  assembly-line 
industry,  wages  and  prices  are  not  totally  valid  for  this 
province,  and  there  are  frequent  American  allusions  in  the 
book.  However,  the  perception  of  work  related  to  slavery, 
and  the  reactions  of  the  workers  should  be  a  part  of  every 
citizen's  knowledge. 

For  students  and  some  teachers  who  have  no  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  situations  portrayed  in  the  book,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  accepting  the  methods  used  by  the 
workers  to  alleviate  boredom  and  frustration.  The  author's 
purpose  -  to  accurately  portray  life  under  these  conditions 
and  how  certain  faults  might  be  changed  --  demands  sympathy 
and  understanding  for  every  reader. 

Many  English  33  students  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
premise  that  their  lifetime  occupations  will  mirror  those 
depicted  in  the  book.  This  is  rather  unrealistic,  but  much 
research  and  discussion  should  be  generated  on  topics  such 
as  unions,  advent  of  robots,  computers,  stress  on  the  job, 
and  other  work-related  themes. 

Dramatic  presentations  through  role-playing  and 
interview-type  scenes  will  re-create  some  of  the  author's 
original  techniques.  Students  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  some  type  of  assembly-line  factory  (dairy,  soft  drink 
plant,  sawmill  etc.)  or  use  the  Garson  technique  to 
interview  men  and  women  in  the  work  force  and  share  these 
with  the  class.  Some  of  the  information  in  the  interviews 
is  repetitious  and  the  teacher  should  select  one  or  two 
from  each  type  of  occupation  for  the  classroom  discussion 
in  depth. 
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Barbara  Garson,  a  product  of  Berkeley  in  the  '60's' 
is  certainly  critical  of  many  aspects  of  management. 
However,  her  conclusions  that  the  Puritan  work-ethic  is 
still  alive  and  well  should  provoke  adequate  class 
discussion.  Because  of  the  employment  situation  at  this 
time  students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  much  current 
information  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  research  and  write 
about  history  of  the  labour  movement,  unions  and  management 
techniques. 

The  format  of  the  book  demands  research  and 
discussion  because  after  each  group  of  interviews,  the 
author  inserts  her  own  comments,  questions  and  reactions 
that  provide  an  excellent  springboard  for  further  reading 
and  writing. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Terkel,  S.   Working.   New  York:   Avon,  1982. 

Orlick,  T.   In  Pursuit  of  Excellence.   Boston:   Human 
Kinetics,  1981. 

A  Working  Majority:   What  Women  Must  Do  for  Pay. 
Ottawa:   Dept.  of  Supply  &  Services, 
Advisory  Council  on  Status  of  Women  (1983). 


2.   Films 


Norma  Rae 

Good  Monday  Morning.   Laura  Sky 

Don't  Call  Me  Baby.   NFB   106C0177026 

Motivation.   NFB   106B0173014 

Henry  Ford's  America.   NFB   106C01770222 

Japan  Inc.   NFB   106C0180119 

North  China  Factory.   NFB   106C0180023 

Women  in  Management  -  Threat  or  Opportunity. 
McGraw-Hill  Business  &  Management  Series 


3.   Review 


New  York  Times  Book  Review,   October  5,  1975. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


After  curing  the  king  of  France  of  a  malady,  Helena, 
the  daughter  of  a  famous  physician,  is  rewarded  by  the 
king's  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Bertram,  the  young  count 
of  Rousillon,  whom  she  has  long  loved.  He,  however,  scorns 
her  and  departs  for  the  Florentine  war,  stating  that  until 
Helena  obtains  the  ring  on  his  finger  and  produces  his 
child,  he  will  not  return  nor  can  she  call  him  husband. 
Disguised  as  a  pilgram,  Helena  follows  Bertram  to  Florence, 
where  she  discovers  that  he  is  enamored  of  a  young 
Florentine  girl.  She  arranges  an  assignation  and  takes  the 
girl's  place,  obtaining  the  ring  and  conceiving  the  child. 
Hearing  false  reports  of  Helena's  death,  Bertram  returns  to 
France.  When  she  suddenly  appears,  having  fulfilled  his 
terms,  she  at  last  wins  his  love. 

The  plot  is  taken  from  Boccaccio's  Decameron  and  was 
a  familiar  folk  legend  reworked  by  Shakespeare. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  -  Caedmon  Records 
Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code   SRS212 
Cassette   Code   CDL5212 


2.   Film 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  -  BBC  production. 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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ORWELL,  G. 


ANIMAL  FARM    Middlesex,  England:   Penguin  Books, 

(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates), 
1979,  (original  1945),  111  pages. 

ISBN   0-451-51469-6 


This  fable  satirizes  both  dictatorship  and  the  abuse 
of  power.  The  animals  on  Manor  Farm  drive  out  their 
master,  and  take  over  and  administer  the  farm,  thus 
fulfilling  the  dream  of  the  wise  old  boar,  Major,  who 
before  he  died  had  encouraged  the  animals  to  rebel  against 
humans.  The  animals  change  the  name  from  Manor  Farm  to 
Animal  Farm  and  adopt  the  principles  of  Animalism,  which 
are  encapsulated  in  seven  commandments.  The  last  of  these 
is  "All  animals  are  equal."  Administration  of  the  farm 
devolves  almost  automatically  on  the  pigs  because  of  their 
intelligence.  Before  long  one  pig,  Napoleon,  assumes 
dominant  leadership.  The  farm  prospers  but  only  the  pigs 
benefit.  The  animals  find  that  oppression  under  Jones  has 
merely  been  exchanged  for  oppression  under  Napoleon. 
Conditions  on  the  farm  are  epitomized  in  the  altered 
seventh  commandment,  "All  animals  are  equal,  but  some 
animals  are  more  equal  than  others." 

The  novel  is  a  rewarding  study  at  several  levels. 
First,  the  story  is  a  fable  in  which  animals  not  only 
behave  according  to  their  own  natures  but  also  speak  and 
act  like  human  beings  so  that  they  illustrate  human  nature 
and  human  problems.  The  novel  enforces  a  moral  that 
involves  complex  political  ideas,  but  as  a  fable  it  can  be 
presented  simply  and  effectively  with  humour  and  biting 
criticism.  Secondly,  the  story  parallels  closely  the 
events  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  Orwell 
believed  that  Stalin  betrayed  the  Marxist  revolution  and 
wanted  to  expose  the  nature  of  Russian  communism.  Thirdly, 
Animal  Farm  is  a  satiric  Utopia,  an  indictment  of 
dictatorship  and  the  abuse  of  power. 
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The  satire  of  the  novel  is  richly  reinforced  by  irony 
and  symbolism.  The  characters  are  cleverly  delineated  to 
show  what  is  good  and  evil  in  human  nature.  The  point  of 
view  is  noteworthy:  as  readers  we  know  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  animals,  except  the  pigs.  The  point  of 
view  also  creates  an  ironic  contrast  between  the  perception 
of  the  animals  and  that  of  the  reader.  Foreshadowing  is 
used  skillfully  to  darken  the  opening  lighthearted  mood. 
Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  plot  move  full 
circle  from  hopelessness  to  optimism  to  hopelessness. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 


Shelley,  P.B.   "Ozymandias . "   Sound  and  Sense:   An 
Introduction  to  Poetry,  2nd  Ed.   Ed.  L.  Perrine. 
Toronto:   Longman  of  Canada,  1963- 


2.   Non-fiction 


Moorehead,  A.   The  Russian  Revolution.   New  York: 
Harper  Brothers,  1958. 


3 .   Fables 


Aesop.   Aesop's  Fables  -  Valerius  Ba  Brius. 

Trans.  B.  Hull.   Chicago:   University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1974. 


4.   Play 


Shakespeare,  W.   Julius  Caesar.   Toronto: 
Gage  Publishing,  1975. 
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RICHLER,  M. 


THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  PUPPY  KRAVITZ     Toronto:   Penguin 

Books,  1969,  (original  1959), 
319  pages. 

ISBN   0-14-002179-5 


The  novel  traces  Puddy's  relationship  with  his  grand- 
father, Simcha;  his  father,  Mack  the  Hack;  his  French- 
Canadian  girl  friend,  Yvette;  the  Boy  Wonder,  Jerry 
Pingleman;  his  brother  Lennie;  his  best  friend  Vergil  and 
other  minor  characters  of  Jewish  Montreal.  Even  before 
Puddy  leaves  high  school  every  action  is  motivated  by  the 
need  to  acquire  enough  money  to  buy  land.  Puring  his  first 
summer  job  as  a  waiter  in  a  posh  Laurentian  hotel  he  sights 
a  piece  of  resort  property  he  covets.  No  method  of 
obtaining  money  to  purchase  this  land  is  considered 
unethical  by  Puddy  -  even  cheque  forging  that  steals  money 
from  Vergil.  kt  the  end  of  the  novel,  Puddy  gets  the  land. 
Puddy  is  still  misguided  enough  to  believe  that  this 
possession  alone  brings  dignity,  control  and  power. 

Richler  develops  the  novel  as  satirical  comedy 
directed  not  only  against  the  culture,  setting  and 
characters  of  the  novel,  but  Puddy's  actions  must  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  any  individual  who  is  totally 
devoted  to  climbing  out  of  his  own  class. 

Affluent  students  may  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  Puddy's  single-mindedness ,  his  motivation  and 
drive  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  the  plot  movement  and 
character  machinations  will  sweep  them  along,  if  only  to 
find  out  who  Puddy  will  "con"  next.  Since  only  a  few  of 
them  will  have  seen  LeMain,  in  Montreal,  their  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  ethnic  group  may  only  encompass  successful 
professions  -  a  far  cry  from  cold-water  flats  and 
shoemakers. 

Much  of  the  comedy  is  situational  and  satirical,  with 
the  dialogue  in  colloquial  lower-class  language.  Puddy's 
use  of  formal  and  more  correct  style,  including  his  change 
of  name  to  Puddy  Kane,  is  reserved  for  situations  when  he 
is  "wheeling  and  dealing". 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


Novels 


Graham,  G.   Earth  and  High  Heaven.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1956. 

MacLennan,  H.   Two  Solitudes.   Toronto:   Macmillan 
of  Canada,  1968. 

Richler,  M.   What  Makes  Sammy  Run?   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1968. 


2.   Film 


The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddy  Kravitz.   Bellevue/Astra 
16mm   (Richard  Dreyfuss) 

The  Street.   NFB   106C0176059 


3.   Teacher's  Resources 

Perigoe,  L.   The  World  of  the  Novel  Series. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
1984. 
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LIVINGSTON,  J. 


ARCTIC  OIL     Toronto:   CBC  Education  Systems,  distributed 

by  Gage  1 98 1  ,  145  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-88794-092-7 


Canada's  Arctic  remained  relatively  isolated  until 
pressures  from  American  oil  cartels  forced  an  end  to  that 
era.  In  this  book  Arctic  Oil  John  Livingston  asks  whether 
living  beings,  plants  and  animals  will  be  able  to  live  with 
or  even  survive  the  industrial  search  for  arctic  oil. 

This  book  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  to  expand  upon  its  television  program, 
"Arctic  Oil",  first  presented  by  the  Nature  of  Things  in 
December,  1979. 

The  author  wanted  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  Arctic  and  our  awareness  of  its  unique  problems  in  the 
hope  that  policies  affecting  the  north  may  be  undertaken 
wisely. 

Livingston  explores  the  delicate  balance  between 
competing  species  in  the  north.  He  describes  how  the 
arctic  permafrost  sustains  life  and  how  the  flora  and  fauna 
have  adapted  in  a  complex  interlocking  relationship  in 
order  "to  cope"  with  their  environment.  They  have  done  so, 
he  says,  with  "miraculous  flexibility"  but  warns  that  they 
are  at  the  very  limit  of  their  tolerance.  Contamination  by 
spills  and  blowouts  is  only  the  most  obvious  risk.  The 
author  criticizes  environmental  impact  assessments  as 
unreliable.  He  charges  the  Canadian  government  with  foot- 
dragging  in  environmental  policy.  The  main  problem, 
however,  is  not  a  political  one  but  a  moral  one.  The  drive 
for  oil,  he  says  is  born  out  of  fear  of  change  in  our 
industrial  monoculture,  which  is  self-serving  and  ready  to 
believe  that  non-human  nature  has  no  intrinsic  worth. 
Livingston  argues  that  modern  industrial  man  must  respond 
to  the  changes  he  himself  has  created  and  suggests  a 
fundamental  examination  of  our  priorities  while  declaring  a 
freeze  on  further  incursions  into  the  arctic  biosphere. 

Arctic  Oil  is  a  perceptive  and  important  contribution 
to  a  critical  environmental  issue.  Though  the  thesis  is 
somewhat  idealistic  and  is  presented  with  the  bias  of  the 
environmentalist,  the  material  is  reliable,  well  documented 
and  soundly  argued.  Students  should  be  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  are  other  viewpoints  in  this  controversial  issue, 
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The  style  is  formal,  somewhat  technical,  occasionally 
redundant,  but  mostly  clear  and  cogent.  Vocabulary  and 
syntax  will  give  some  difficulty.  The  content  is  well- 
organized  and  conveniently  (for  classroom  use)  divided  into 
sections.  The  reader  is  assisted  by  introductory  and 
summarizing  paragraphs  and  challenging  questions.  Plenti- 
ful examples  and  illustrations  support  the  argument.  Plant 
and  animal  species,  dwarf  trees,  multi-colored  flowers, 
mosses,  the  musk-ox,  polar  bears,  seals,  whales  and  the 
Inuit  are  described  in  a  fascinating  manner.  The  book 
contains  useful  maps,  excellent  photographs  (many  in 
color),  a  wide-ranging  list  of  references  and  an  index. 

Arctic  Oil  is  non-fiction.  It  is  similar  in  type  to 
the  formal  essay  of  argument  or  persuasion.  As  such  it  may 
be  legitimately  part  of  the  English  program. 

The  book  lends  itself  to  research,  discussion  and 
debate.  Students  might  keep  a  journal  of  their  comments 
and  questions  as  they  read  and  then  do  research  on  one  of 
these.  The  main  issues  of  the  book  should  provoke 
discussion:  energy  policy,  the  value  of  the  north  ecolo- 
gically, bureacratic  hurdles,  the  difficulty  of  creating 
public  awareness,  and  others.  Stylistically,  the  problems 
of  turning  a  TV  script  into  a  book  can  be  examined. 

Arctic  Oil  can  be  a  stimulating  and  challenging 
study.  The  issues  and  problems  are  those  that  all 
Canadians  face.  Thus,  increased  awareness  and  insight 
gained  from  the  book  will  be  of  increasing  importance  as 
time  goes  on. 

In  order  for  the  teacher  to  provide  the  students  with 
a  balanced  view  of  the  issues  reused  in  this  book,  related 
resources  have  been  selected  that  describe  various  sides 
of  each  issue. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


Carson,  R.   Silent  Spring.   New  York:   Fawcett,  1978. 

2. .  Non-fiction 

Northern  Perspectives.   Ottawa,  Ontario:   Canadian 
Arctic  Resources,  46  Elgin  St.,  Rm  11,  K1P  5K6. 

Imperial  Oil  Review.   Toronto,  Ontario:   Imperial  Oil 
Limited,  111  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  M5W  1K3. 


_  V\  - 


3.   Films 


The  Living  Arctic   NFB   106C0175249 

Ellesmere  Land    NFB   106C0176220 

Search  Into  White  Space    NFB   106C0170562 


4 .   Teacher  References 

Gurston,  D.   A  Choice  of  Futures:   Politics  in  the 
Canadian  North.   Toronto:   Methuen,  1981. 

Foster,  P.   The  Blue-Eyed  Sheiks:   The  Canadian  Oil 
Establishment.   Toronto:   Collins,  1979. 


5 .   Review 

In  Review  Canadian  Books  for  Young  Readers, 
Vol.  15,   August  1981. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 


Replete  with  all  the  fairy-tale  ingredients:  valiant 
hero  and  charming  heroine,  heartless  villains  and  innocent 
victims,  love  at  first  sight,  beauty  in  danger,  disguise 
leading  to  mistaken  identity,  separated  lovers  reunited, 
evil  overcome  by  goodness  and,  at  last,  a  happy  ending. 
Although  Shakespeare's  Forest  of  Arden  is  far  removed  from 
reality,  he  presents  real  people  experiencing  real  passions 
in  real  situations. 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


As  You  Like  It  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society 

L.P.      Code   SRS210 
Cassette   Code   CDL5210 
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GAINES,  E.J. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MISS  JANE  PITMAN    Toronto:   Bantam 

Books,  1981  ,  246  p.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-553-20585-4 


Miss  Jane  Pitman  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
born  a  slave  in  Louisiana  and  was  twelve  when  the  Civil  War 
was  over  and  the  Negroes  were  freed.  She  had  endured 
beatings  as  a  child,  seen  those  close  to  her  die  of  mis- 
treatment yet  she  lived  to  be  110  years  old.  She  married 
twice,  was  unable  to  have  children  because  she  was  thrashed 
so  much  when  young,  brought  up  Ned,  son  of  Big  Laura  who 
was  brutally  killed  by  the  Patrollers,  and  lived  to 
actively  participate  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the 
60' s.  Her  courage  and  resourcefulness  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  extent  of  her  suffering. 

Ernest  Gaines  taped  Jane's  reminiscences  in  1962  when 
she  was  already  over  one  hundred  years  old.  When  her 
memory  faltered,  her  friends  would  fill  in  the  blanks.  The 
book  is  essentially  the  story  of  Jane,  edited  and  shaped  by 
the  author  who  used  his  novelist's  gift  to  recreate  the 
story  of  her  life. 

In  retaining  the  authenticity  of  her  character, 
Gaines  has  reproduced  the  rhythm  of  her  speech  and  dialect 
in  which  she  spoke.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  once 
the  reader  has  become  familiar  with  the  style,  but  the 
English  is  often  non-standard  as  a  result  and  incorrect. 
Some  of  the  vocabulary  will  also  need  explanation  as  the 
setting  is  Louisiana. 

In  essence,  the  book  is  a  searching  portrayal  of  life 
as  a  Negro  lived  it  in  the  deep  south.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  does  not  automatically  lead  to  vastly  improved 
conditions  for  the  blacks.  In  fact,  their  lives  were 
cheaply  held  --  many  white  people  did  not  even  consider 
them  to  be  human.  If  they  were  not  under  the  protection  of 
a  plantation  owner  their  lives  were  in  danger  from  Ku  Klux 
Klan  members  who  often  killed  negroes  because  they  were 
black. 

Another  issue  which  the  book  successfully  addresses 
is  the  importance  of  the  family  and  how  it  can  make  life 
meaningful  in  the  face  of  adversity.  Jane  never  knew  her 
family  but  she  becomes  an  effective  and  caring  mother  of 
Ned  who  repays  her  by  honouring  her  throughout  her  life. 
Her  commitment  to  him  lasts  until  he  is  murdered  for  his 
outspoken  education  policies. 
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Through  it  all,  Jane  maintains  her  faith  in  life  by 
becoming  a  Christian  in  her  later  years  and  harbouring  no 
resentment  or  bitterness  towards  the  white  society  which 
has  tried  to  destroy  her.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  her  proud 
spirit  which  makes  this  an  uplifting  book. 

Gaines  writes  in  a  clear,  readable  style  using  Jane 
as  the  first  person  narrator.  The  structure  of  the  book  is 
chronological.  It  traces  Jane's  life  from  her  earliest 
memories  to  her  involvement  with  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
There  are  four  sections  to  the  book:  Book  I  The  War  Years, 
Book  II  Reconstruction,  Book  III  The  Plantation  and  Book  IV 
The  Quarters.  Each  of  the  sections  is  divided  into 
unnumbered  chapters. 

The  reader  will  have  a  richer  appreciation  of  the 
book  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Spanish  American  War  and  the  American  Civil  War  and  of 
course  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

The  book  is  fast  paced  although  students  found  Book 
III  without  a  lot  of  action  even  though  it  describes  a 
tragic  love  affair  between  the  plantation  owner's  son 
(where  Jane  lived  and  worked)  and  a  beautiful  mulatto 
teacher. 

Gaines  is  a  Negro  and  the  white  people  Jane  meets  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  very  honourable.  Mr.  Bone,  a  liberal 
plantation  owner,  is  an  exception. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  an  average  English  10  class. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 


Hughs,  L.   "Mother  To  Son."  Writing  Experience. 

Schone,  C,  Avidon,  E.,  Gandhi,  N.  and  Vaughn,  J 


Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1 98 1 • 


2.   Film 


The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pitman.   VTR 

3 .   Review 

Time,   Vol.  97,   May  10,  1971. 
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BRINSMEAD,  H. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  BENNY  PERHAPS    Toronto:   Globe/Modern 

Curriculum  Press,  1984, 
188  pages.   Paperback. 

ISBN   0-88996-082-8 


The  Ballad  of  Benny  Perhaps  is  a  contemporary  novel 
set  primarily  in  the  Australian  outback.  Benny  is  an  opal 
miner  in  this  lonely  desert  community,  quite  different  from 
the  comfortable  university  life  he  has  abandoned.  Like  the 
other  opal  miners,  Benny  has  a  dream  that  one  day  he  will 
find  the  King  Opal  and  make  his  fortune.  He  prefers  the 
isolated  life  of  Sunday  Creek  while  Young  Blue,  whom  he 
hopes  to  marry,  dreams  of  going  to  the  city.  Complications 
are  added  by  the  arrival  of  corrupt  city  people,  who  try  to 
steal  from  the  miners.  The  city  people  are  outsmarted  and 
Blue  eventually  does  go  to  the  city.  There  she  learns  that 
she  could  never  be  happy  and  in  the  end  she  returns  to 
Sunday  Creek  and  to  Benny  who  is  sure  that  his  big  strike 
is  imminent. 

A  theme  strongly  emphasized  in  the  novel  is  the  hope 
for  success  and  happiness.  That  the  dream  is  more 
important  than  the  actual  attaining  of  the  goal  can  be  seen 
where  the  miners  survive  the  hardships  of  their  life  fed 
only  by  their  hopes.  When  a  strike  is  made  the  money 
quickly  disappears  and  the  dream  once  again  sustains  them. 

Benny  dreams  of  the  Red  King  Opal.  Blue  has  her 
dreams  of  the  city,  the  New  Jerusalem  she  calls  it.  Rosie, 
a  miner's  common-law  wife  continually  believes  herself  to 
be  pregnant.  The  symbolism  and  purposes  of  these  dreams 
could  be  a  topic  of  discussion. 

City  life  is  contrasted  with  the  mining  life 
throughout  the  novel.  Mary,  a  pampered  city  person,  looks 
at  the  desert  and  sees  a  dead  land.  Blue,  however, 
explains  that  even  the  tiny  ants'  nests  are  all  made  up  of 
about  fifty  different  kinds  of  seeds,  associating  the  land 
with  fertility.  Benny  refers  to  Mary's  multi-colored  tent 
as  the  harlequin  tent,  a  symbol  of  death.  Repeatedly  the 
city  is  compared  to  a  stagnant  native  camp,  with  too  many 
people  in  it.  Isolated,  simple  Sunday  Creek  in  contrast, 
offers  hope.  Blue's  mother  says  that  things  might  come 
right  again. 
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Presenting  a  realistic  balance  to  this  are  the  honest 
and  sincere  city  people  such  as  Mr.  Cavendish,  an  opal 
dealer  and  the  people  at  the  Salvation  Army  hostel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  violent  and  cruel  miners,  Rozzer  Bizley 
and  his  two  nephews  on  the  other. 

Slang  and  Pidgin  English  are  used  by  the  mining 
community,  emphasizing  an  illiterate  background  in  contrast 
to  the  educated  city  people.  The  words  are  used  in  a 
context  whereby  they  present  no  real  difficulty  for  an 
average  class. 

The  native  people  are  treated  both  sympathetically 
and  realistically  by  the  author.  Uneducated  Rosie,  unsure 
even  of  her  own  age,  holds  the  superstitions  of  her 
ancestors.  The  aboriginal  women,  also  hold  the  ancient 
skills  of  their  forebears  and  support  their  white  husbands 
off  the  land  during  the  many  needy  times.  Blue's 
Aboriginal  mother  comments  "in  der  city,  folks  wit  no  money 
is  nuttin!  If  dey's  coloured,  dey's  double-nuttin".  Blue 
has  no  skills  to  help  her  survive  in  the  white  dominated 
city,  yet  the  Aboriginal  Welfare  people  reject  her  since 
she  is  not  pure  native.  Students  can  discuss  this  same 
conflict  in  North  American  Society. 

The  Ballad  of  Benny  Perhaps  offers  an  array  of  lively 
and  interesting  characters,  a  setting  unfamiliar  to  many 
students,  and  interesting  plot  which  moves  quickly  for  an 
average  reader,  a  theme  which  students  may  easily 
understand  and  an  opportunity  for  research  and  discussion. 
Despite  the  exotic  setting  and  characters,  students  will 
see  that  the  interests  and  concerns  of  these  Australian 
people  are  essentially  the  same  as  their  own. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Book 


Marshall,  J.   Walkabout.   Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin  Books,  1979. 

Steinbeck,  J.   Of  Mice  and  Men.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1972. 


2.   Film 


Australia  -  Down  Under  and  Outback 


3.   Poem 


Hope,  A.D.   Australia.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  Voice  &  Vision,  1972. 
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SALLOT,  L.  and  PELTIER  T. 


BEARWALK    Toronto:   Paperjacks,  1978,  213  pages 
ISBN   0-7701-0071-6 


The  "Bearwalk",  an  ancient  Indian  curse,  is 
manifested  in  a  modern  setting  in  this  strange  and 
provocative  story.  Richard  Savard,  a  promising  young 
Indian  lawyer,  has  grown  up  in  the  white  man's  world.  He 
is  largely  ignorant  of  his  cultural  roots  until  he  meets 
and  marries  Cindy  Maquaw  who  comes  from  the  same  northern 
Michigan  Chippewa  reserve.  Their  marriage  apparently 
evoked  the  ancestral  curse  which,  unknown  to  Richard,  has 
pursued  each  generation  of  his  family.  After  several  years 
of  happy  marriage  Richard  returns  to  the  reserve  to  fight  a 
legal  battle.  At  this  time  the  curse  suddenly  becomes 
potent  and  terrifying.  Cindy  is  harassed  by  strange 
psychic  premonitions  and  fearful  visions  which  eventually 
bring  on  madness  and  death.  In  despair,  he  seeks  the 
wisdom  of  an  elderly  shaman  under  whose  guidance  he  begins 
an  agonizing  search  of  self-discovery  in  order  to 
understand  and  defeat  the  evil  forces  which  have  beset  him. 
Painfully  he  discovers  the  power  of  spiritual  balance  which 
enables  him  to  do  battle  for  his  own  soul. 

In  the  novel,  belief  in  modern  rationalism  and 
materialism  is  set  against  belief  in  mysticism  and  occult 
forces.  In  terms  of  the  plot,  this  creates  strong 
conflicts.  Richard,  the  contemporary  man,  skeptical  and 
disdainful  of  the  supernatural,  is  inexorably  forced  to 
become  receptive  to  the  spiritual  influences  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  forefathers.  The  conflict  extends  also  to  Richard 
and  Cindy.  In  addition,  there  is  a  violent  conflict  which 
sets  Richard  and  his  family  against  the  physical  forces  of 
the  "Bearwalk". 

The  secondary  characters  are  almost  stereotypes,  but 
the  principals  display  individuality  and  vigor.  In  the 
novel's  early  stages,  the  writing,  especially  the  dialogue, 
is  often  stilted  and  pedestrian.  Some  of  the  language  and 
the  sexual  references  may  be  considered  offensive  but  since 
they  contribute  to  character  development  and  the  plot, 
they  are  justifiable.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  the 
pace  of  the  novel  builds  with  force  and  gripping  suspense 
as  the  horrifying  manifestations  of  the  "Bearwalk"  entrap 
the  victims. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Novels 


Craven,  Margaret.   I  Heard  the  Owl  Call  My  Name. 
Toronto:   Clark,  Irwin,  1974. 

Fuller,  I.   The  Loon  Feather.   New  York:   Harcourt, 
Brace,  Jovanovich ,  1940. 


2.   Film 


The  Great  Spirit.   NFB   27:50  col.   106C0178387 
The  Red  Dress.   NFB   27:47  col.   1 06C0 1 783 1 9 
To  Be  Indian,  Part  1  and  2.   ACCESS   MPL  00900 
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MOWAT,  F. 


THE  BOAT  WHO  WOULDN'T  FLOAT    Toronto:   Bantam  Books, 

1981,  197  pages.   Paperback, 
ISBN   0-7704-1651-9 


The  Boat  Who  Wouldn't  Float  is  an  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  author  and  his  friend  Jack  McClelland 
(of  McClelland  and  Stewart)  with  a  boat  which  they 
purchased  in  Newfoundland.  Their  intention  is  to  sail  her 
to  the  Caribbean  for  a  holiday.  As  the  name  of  the  book 
suggests,  the  boat  proves  to  be  less  than  seaworthy.  She 
leaks  routinely,  and  reveals  a  tendency  to  sink  whenever 
she  finds  herself  more  than  twenty  feet  from  shore.  The 
two  would-be  mariners  manage  to  pilot  their  craft  around 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Maritimes  and  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  only  at  the  repeated  risk  of  their  lives. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  boat,  and  of  the  good-hearted 
Newfoundlanders  who  provide  assistance,  make  highly 
entertaining  reading. 

The  book  provides  interesting  glimpses  of 
Newfoundland  and  Newfoundlanders,  but  Mowat  never  lets  dull 
realism  interfere  with  the  telling  of  a  good  story.  The 
emphasis  is  on  humour  rather  than  sociology.  The  people  he 
meets,  however,  are  depicted  as  warm-hearted  and  friendly, 
and  he  writes  of  them  with  affection.  Students  might  be 
invited  to  consider  what  the  reactions  of  Newfoundlanders 
themselves  might  be  to  this  book. 

Mowat 's  writing  style  is  simple  and  direct,  and  he 
makes  skillful  use  of  detail  and  of  colloquial  diction. 
The  book  is  a  cleverly  written  series  of  anecdotes,  any  one 
of  which  could  provide  a  model  for  student  writing. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Mowat,  C.   The  Outport  People.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1983. 


2.   Short  Story 


Leacock,  S.   "The  Marine  Excursion  of  Knights  of 
Pythias."   Sunshine  Sketches  Of  A  Little  Town. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1960. 


3.   Multi-Genre  Anthology 

Rose,  C.   Baffles  of  Wind  and  Tide.   Portugal  Cove, 
Newfoundland:   Breakwater,  1974. 


4.   Film 

Ten  Million  Books:   An  Introduction  to  Farley  Mowat 
NFB   106C018 1014 
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CARR,  E. 


THE  BOOK  OF  SMALL    Toronto:   Clark,  Irwin  &  Company, 

1966,  168  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN    0-7720-0223-1 


In  The  Book  of  Small,  an  autobiographical 
reminiscence,  Emily  Carr  recalls  her  growing-up  years  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  in  the  1870's.  This  short  book  may  be  read 
easily  and  with  pleasure  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
author,  the  city  or  the  times,  but  enjoyment  will  be 
enhanced  by  background  information. 

Emily  Carr  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  Canada's  great 
and  most  respected  painters.  A  thorough  Canadian  whose 
whole  life  was  lived  in  British  Columbia,  she  loved  her 
country  with  a  deep  loyalty.  Because  she  evolved  a  unique 
style,  her  work  was  criticized  as  too  modern  and  stark,  and 
for  many  years  it  met  with  indifference  and  hostility. 
Determined  to  preserve  her  integrity,  she  struggled  on 
despite  economic  adversity.  Just  as  recognition  came  her 
way,  illness  forced  her  to  give  up  painting.  Undaunted, 
she  turned  to  writing,  which  was  an  instant  success  unlike 
her  painting. 

In  this  book  Emily  Carr  describes  with  remarkably 
vivid  recall  all  sorts  of  impressions,  experiences,  de- 
lights and  animosities  in  a  Victoria  that  was  scarcely  yet 
a  town,  but  even  in  its  pioneer  days  displayed  the  English- 
ness  and  eccentricity  that  became  part  of  its  character. 

Her  father  had  established  a  successful  grocery 
business  and  raised  a  family  of  six  in  a  house  set  in  a 
large  property  overlooking  Beacon  Hill  Park.  The  house,  on 
Government  Street,  is  now  a  historic  site,  and  her  father's 
business  premises  the  location  of  the  Emily  Carr  Gallery. 

Emily  had  a  deep  attachment  to  her  father  but 
resented  and  resisted  his  Victorian  authoritarianism.  She 
adored  her  delicate  and  sympathetic  mother.  Two  of  her 
sisters  were  near  her  in  age  and  the  three  were  nicknamed 
Bigger,  Middle  and  Small,  thus  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  sketches  are  short,  readable  and  lively.  The 
style  is  literary  rather  than  documentary.  With  the  skill 
of  a  painter  she  has  compressed  the  details  to  the 
essentials,  embroidered  these  to  give  them  dramatic 
emphasis  and  enliven  them  with  ample  use  of  invented 
dialogue.  The  writing  is  simple  and  unaffected  yet  shows  a 
great  gift  for  picturesque  and  original  expression.  The 
tone  is  warm,  often  whimsical  or  wryly  humourous.  Emily, 
who  was  always  known  to  be  contrary,  could  not  abide  the 
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fussy,  the   emotionally   dishonest   or   convention-bound. 
These  attitudes  are  apparent  in  her  book. 

It  is  important  that  students  understand  that  The 
Book  of  Small  is  autobiographical  non-fiction;  they  should 
not  expect  the  excitement  of  plot  or  suspense.  Like  the 
personal  essay,  the  book  should  be  appreciated  for  its 
content  and  style  and  its  reflection  of  the  writer.  If 
students  will  make  an  objective  evaluation,  the  book  will 
stretch  their  experience  and  imagination  in  areas  where 
many  are  disinclined  to  be  curious. 

In  the  classroom  the  book  may  be  used  to  teach  auto- 
biography, point  of  view,  stylistic  devices  -  especially 
imagery,  implied  humour  and  economy  of  expression.  Carr 
provides  many  insights  into  human  nature.  Through 
discussion  and  research  students  can  expand  their  knowledge 
of  Canadian  geography,  Canadian  history  (the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  the  Victorian  era  as  well  as  the  struggles 
of  pioneer  life)  and  Canadian  literature  and  art. 

Students  may  wish  to  compare  the  lifestyle  of  their 
own  times  with  those  of  the  author.  They  might  write  their 
own  reminiscences  attempting  to  imitate  Carr's  selectivity 
and  economy.  They  may  wish  to  study  her  painting  (easily 
available  in  prints)  or  learn  something  of  her  later  life 
when  she  travelled  to  isolated  areas  and  came  to  know  and 
love  and  paint  the  Indians  and  the  mysterious  British 
Columbia  forest. 

Teachers  might  also  note  that  the  book  is  suitable 
for  oral  reading  or  reader's  theatre. 

Sympathetically  handled,  The  Book  of  Small  can 
provide  a  worthwhile  and  enjoyable  study. 

RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Non-fiction 

Carr,  E.   Klee  Wyck.   Toronto:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1941. 
Carr,  E.   Growing  Pains.   Toronto:   Clark,  Irwin 

and  Co.,  1946. 

2.  Gallery 

Emily  Carr  Gallery  of  the  Provincial  Archives  of  B.C. 
Parliament  Bldg. ,  Victoria,  B.C. 

3.  Film 

Emily  Carr:  Growing  Pains.   NFB   106C0178302 
Emily  Carr:  Little  Old  Lady  on  the  Edge  of  Nowhere. 
NFB   106C017827M 
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HUXLEY,  A. 


BRAVE  NEW  WORLD    New  York:   Harper  and  Row,  1981, 

(original  1932),  206  pages. 
ISBN   0-06-083095-6 


This  social  satire  takes  the  reader  600  years  into 
the  future.  There,  a  new  carefully  controlled  society  has 
been  established  in'  which  science  reigns  supreme. 
Reproduction,  from  fertilization  of  the  egg  to  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  after,  is  a  laboratory  process.  Workers  are 
mass  produced  according  to  specifications.  Family  life, 
and  its  related  emotional  involvements,  are  forbidden. 
However,  in  New  Mexico  an  area  of  primitive  culture  is  kept 
for  scientific  study.  There  a  young  man  is  found  who  is 
the  offspring  of  a  forbidden  alliance  between  two  visiting 
research  workers.  The  father  returned  to  London.  The 
young  man  has  become  a  "savage",  self-educated  with  the  aid 
of  an  old  copy  of  Shakespearean  plays.  As  an  experiment 
the  young  man  and  his  mother  are  brought  to  London,  where 
the  mother  dies  shortly  after  arrival.  The  son,  appalled 
by  a  society  which  stifles  all  beauty  and  all  humanistic 
endeavour,  eventually  commits  suicide. 

Rather  than  a  story  of  human  beings  living  in  a  world 
of  the  future,  the  book  is  an  examination  of  that  world. 
The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  mechanical  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  society.  The  novel  is 
readable,  and  should  pose  no  problems  in  understanding  to 
the  average  student.  Appreciation  of  its  philosophical 
aspects,  however,  requires  a  certain  degree  of  maturity. 
Discussion  could  centre  on  such  topics  as  the  importance  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  to  the  quality  of  human  life;  the 
problems  arising  from  the  artificial  and  controlled 
propagation  of  the  species;  the  breakup  of  family  life; 
and  the  use  of  drugs. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Short  Stories 


Aldis,  B.   "Progression  Of  The  Species."   I  Am  a 
Sensation.   Ed.  J.  Goldberg  and  G.  Wright. 
Toronto:  '  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1971. 

Clark,  W.   "The  Portable  Phonograph."   Masters  and 
Masterpieces  Of  The  Short  Story.   Toronto: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960. 

Kreisel,  H.   "The  Broken  Globe."   Oxford  Anthology 
Of  Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1 981 . 


2.   Film 


Brave  New  World 
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KEITH,  R.A. 


BUSH  PILOT  WITH  A  BRIEFCASE    Markhara:   Paper jacks  Ltd. , 

1973,  322  pages.   Paperback, 
ISBN   0-7701-0209-3 


From  his  youth  in  Edmonton  until  his  rise  to  the 
presidency  of  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines  at  the  age  of  38, 
Grant  McConachie  was  an  irrepressible  figure  whose 
remarkable  success  story  reads  more  like  fiction  than  fact. 

Beginning  with  McConachie's  school  days,  the 
biographer  notes  early  evidences  of  his  resourcefulness  and 
high  spirits.  He  then  traces  McConachie's  growing  love  for 
northland  aviation  and  his  attempts  to  establish  his  own 
airline  service  despite  constant  financial  setbacks  and  the 
grim  economic  conditions  of  the  1930's.  As  an  early 
bushpilot  flying  over  the  rugged  and  dangerous  Canadian 
northland,  he  carried  out  rescues,  escapades,  and  feats  of 
flying  bravado.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  his 
ebullient  self-assurance  and  occasional  stretches  of 
fantastic  luck,  he  achieved  a  meteoric  rise  to  the  top. 
Always  he  was  tough,  resourceful,  imaginative,  with  an 
uncanny  artfulness  in  influencing  those  who  could  help  him. 
Until  his  death  in  1965  at  the  age  of  56,  McConachie  still 
possessed  the  good  nature  and  optimism  that  made  CPA  a 
contender  among  airlines. 

Though  a  little  long,  this  biography  is  easy  and 
absorbing  reading.  The  chapters  are  short.  The  style  is 
well-paced  and  colorful,  full  of  interesting  details  and 
realistic  dialogue.  Though  they  sometimes  seem 
unbelievable,  the  facts  are  well  documented. 

Written  by  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  book  portrays 
McConachie  as  a  hero.  Because  the  author  is  obviously 
biased  in  favor  of  his  subject,  readers  may  wish  that 
McConachie  could  have  been  described  by  more  than  one 
viewpoint.  As  a  character  study,  despite  careful  focussing 
on  the  central  figure  and  a  wealth  of  detail,  the  result 
seems  to  be  a  surface  treatment,  more  reportorial  than 
analytic.  But  the  reader  can  be  the  analyst  and  make  his 
own  assessment. 

Bush  Pilot  With  A  Briefcase  ought  to  be  viewed  not 
only  as  a  biography  or  a  history  of  the  rise  of  aviation  in 
Canada  but  also  a  study  in  psychology.  The  book 
illustrates  how  the  effect  of  personal  relationships  and 
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the  force  of  personality  can  be  an  important  means  of 
achieving  success.  McConachie  should  not  be  dismissed  as  a 
"rip-off  artist." 

Discussion  of  the  book  could  trigger  research  on  the 
aircraft  of  the  thirties,  the  history  of  aviation  in 
Western  Canada,  the  history  of  CP  Air,  current  operations 
of  CP  Air  (routes,  marketing  techniques,  etc.),  the  history 
of  northern  flying  or  the  training  and  education  required 
to  become  a  commercial  pilot  today. 

The  following  are  possible  written  assignments  or 
discussion  topics:  McConachie's  "deals"  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  person  involved  in  the  deal;  the  value 
of  non-conformity  as  evidenced  by  McConachie's  life;  a 
diary  entry  during  the  time  of  one  of  the  episodes  in  the 
book;  how  the  qualities  of  McConachie's  character 
evidenced  as  a  teenager  contributed  to  his  later  success. 
Another  possible  assignment:  Imagine  that  three  or  four 
years  before  his  death  McConachie  decided  to  run  for  public 
office.  Explain  which  of  the  three  federal  political 
parties  he  would  choose  and  why.  Then  write  a  campaign 
speech  he  might  have  given,  or  conduct  an  interview  as  an 
investigative  reporter. 

Students  may  wish  to  make  a  list  of  aviation  terms 
which  are  interesting  or  cause  difficulty.  Adequate  maps 
should  be  obtained  to  locate  flying  routes  and  identify 
geographical  references.  A  note  of  interest  is  that  the 
McConachie  home  in  the  Calder  district  of  Edmonton  has  been 
declared  an  historic  site. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1  .   Non-fiction 

Godsell,  P.H.   Pilots  of  the  Purple  Twilight. 
Toronto:   Ryerson,  1955. 

Myles,  E.L.   Airborne  from  Edmonton.   Toronto: 
Ryerson,  1959. 

Bishop,  W.A.   Courage  of  the  Early  Morning.   Toronto 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1981. 

Rees,  W.R.   Bush  Pilot.   (See  Creative  Living  4: 
Buxton. ) 

2.   Film 

Bush  Pilot:   Reflections  on  a  Canadian  Myth. 
NFB    106C0180053 
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COLLINS,  R. 


BUTTER  DOWN  THE  WELL    Saskatoon:   Western  Producer 

Prairie  Books,  1 98 1  ,  149  pages. 
Hardcover. 


ISBN    0-88833-060-X 


Butter  Down  the  Well  is  autobiographical,  but  it  does 
less  to  recount  the  actual  events  of  Collins'  life  than  to 
tell  us  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  on  a  farm  in  southern 
Saskatchewan  during  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Students 
should  have  no  difficulty  identifying  with  the  boy  in  the 
book.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  belong  to  a  time  that 
is  long  past,  but  the  young  Robert  Collins  —  shy, 
studious,  with  all  the  fears  and  longings  that  characterize 
young  boys  —  could  exist  in  any  age.  The  memories  that 
Collins  has  of  his  childhood  are  happy  ones,  but  life  in 
the  Collins  family  did  not  always  run  smoothly.  Jack 
Collins  was  a  choleric  man  with  an  explosive  Irish  temper 
and  a  total  disregard  for  diplomacy.  On  occasion  his 
language,  as  his  tolerant  and  capable  wife  pointed  out  to 
him,  was  hardly  suitable  for  childish  ears. 

The  book  is  well  written.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  affection  and  humour,  and  the  vivid  descriptive 
passages  bring  to  life  the  panorama  of  the  prairie  in  a 
writing  style  that  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  The  material 
offers  scope  for  discussion  of  character  and  setting,  and 
of  the  nature  of  human  relations.  It  provides  in  readable 
form  a  glimpse  of  a  significant  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  West. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Ross,  S.   As  for  Me  and  My  House.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970. 

Mitchell,  W.O.   How  I  Spent  My  Summer  Holiday 
Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1982. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Braithwaite,  M.   Why  Shoot  the  Teacher?  Toronto: 
Seal  Books,  1965. 

Hale,  A.K.  and  Brooks,  S.  The  Depression  In  Canadian 

Literature.   Toronto:  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1976. 


3.   Film 


The  Drylanders.   NFB 
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FRASER,  E. 


THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES    Edmonton:   Hurtig  Publishers,  1969, 

Hardback.   1973,  Paperback.   232  p. 
ISBN   0-88830-210-X 


This  account  of  the  early  travels  and  exploration  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  the  area  of 
Canada's  most  beautiful  scenery,  is  written  in  a 
descriptive,  straightforward  style  that  will  entertain  and 
enchant  the  reader. 

The  book  falls  chronologically  into  two  main  areas: 
the  white  man's  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  chief 
passes  through  these  mountains  and  thrilling  accounts  of 
the  first  climbers  of  these  majestic  peaks. 

Any  Albertan,  any  Canadian,  any  reader  with  a  souocon 
of  adventure  in  his  soul  will  thrill  to  the  stories  of  the 
likes  of  Milton  and  Cheadle,  John  Palliser,  Sandford 
Fleming,  Mary  Schaeffer  and  Tom  Wilson.  Fraser's  accounts 
of  the  struggles  of  the  first  climbers;  Kinney  of 
Mt.  Robson,  Outram  of  Mt.  Assiniboine  and  other  intrepid 
members  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club  are  as  exciting  as  a 
Ludlum  or  a  Fleming. 

Fraser  has  supplied  photographs  throughout  the  book 
which  add  to  the  beauty  and  the  authenticity.  Her 
excellent  bibliography  will  be  a  revelation  to  students  who 
may  begin  to  comprehend  the  research  and  background 
material  that  must  be  investigated  to  prepare  a  book  of 
this  magnitude. 

Certainly  maps,  pictorial  material,  all  National  Park 
information  services  will  aid  the  students  to  fully 
comprehend  the  scope  of  this  book.  However,  the  writing 
style  and  the  excerpts  from  original  material  makes  the 
book  a  model  of  non-fiction  writing.  Mrs.  Fraser  constant- 
ly delights  with  her  sense  of  place  -  and  those  who 
occupied  that  place  before  us  —  to  develop  an  emotional 
sense  of  our  Canadian  identity.  This  is  far  removed  from  a 
text  badly  setting  out  facts  and  distances  but  is  a 
perceptive,  exciting  description  of  the  mountains  that 
Fraser  loved  with  such  a  passion. 

For  students,  the  book  will  help  develop  some  time 
perspective,  in  addition  to  its  eminent  literary  qualities. 
To  understand  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  David  Thompson's  thrust;  that  less  than  forty  years 
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ago  the  Fitzhugh  to  Laggan  (Jasper  to  Lake  Louise)  Highway 
was  a  perilous  gravel  road  and  that  the  David  Thompson  and 
Yellowhead  highways  are  recent  constructions  that  will  give 
a  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment  to  more  modern 
adventurers. 

Esther  Fraser,  a  native  Albertan,  received  her 
teaching  degree  from  the  University  of  Alberta.  When  her 
family  was  grown,  she  returned  to  teaching  and  wrote 
material  for  Alberta  School  Broadcasts.  Her  other  book 
A.O.  Wheeler  was  written  in  1970.   She  is  now  deceased. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .   Non-fiction 

Baird,  D.M.   Banff  National  Park.   Edmonton: 
Hurtig  Publishers,  1977. 

Baird,  D.M.   Jasper  National  Park.   Edmonton: 
Hurtig  Publishers,  1977. 

Morse,  P.   The  Mountains  of  Canada.   Edmonton: 

Introduction  by  Andy  Russell,  Hurtig  Publishers, 
1978. 

Smythe,  F.S.   Climbs  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
New  York:   Norton  &  Co.,  1951. 

Weibe,  R.   Alberta,  a  Celebration.  Savage,  H.  and 

Radford,  T.   Edmonton:   Hurtig  Publishers,  1979. 


2.   Films 

SKI  Alberta.   NFB    106C0173147 

Flight  In  White.   NFB    1 06C01 68 173 

The  Rocky  Mountains.    NFB    106C0176219 


3.   Tapes 


Trail  Blazers  of  the  Rockies.   Fraser,  E. 

Alberta  School  Broadcasts  available  from  ACCESS 
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MILLER,  W.M. 


A  CANTICLE  FOR  LEIBOWITZ    New  York:   Bantam  Books,  1959, 

313  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-553-14124-4 


A  Canticle  For  Leibowitz  won  the  Hugo  Award  for 
science  fiction  in  1960 .  The  novel  extrapolates 
contemporary  sociological  and  theological  questions  into 
the  future  as  it  attempts  to  deal  with  man's  search  for 
ultimate  meaning.  Canticle  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
FIAT  HOMO  (Let  There  Be  Man)  recreates  our  medieval  world, 
FIAT  LUX  (Let  There  Be  Light)  reflects  our  renaissance 
period,  and  FIAT  VOLUNTAS  TUA  (Thy  Will  Be  Done)  parallels 
our  technological  age. 

The  setting  of  the  novel  is  the  Leibowitzian  Abbey  in 
the  desert  of  the  south-west  United  States  sometime  in  the 
future.  An  old  civilization  lies  in  ruins.  The  monks  of 
the  abbey  have  a  special  pursuit  -  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  memorabilia  of  Leibowitz  and  the  support  of 
the  candidacy  of  Leibowitz  for  sainthood.  The  three 
sections  of  the  novel  extend  over  a  twelve-hundred  year 
period  presenting  a  thought-provoking  view  of  man's  social 
and  cultural  evolution.  Miller's  thesis  is  that  man 
inevitably  destroys  what  he  creates. 

Characters  and  situations  are  strongly  archetypal  and 
provide  the  basis  for  the  theological  questions  which 
dominate  the  novel.  Jewish-Christian  symbolism  and 
allusion  enrich  Miller's  allegory  of  the  human  condition. 
The  author's  message  is  compelling  and  provokes  an 
imaginative  exploration  of  a  highly  contemporary  theme. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


Orwell,  G.   1984.   London:   Penguin  Books,  1949. 

Huxley,  A.   Brave  New  World.   London:   Triad  Panther, 
1981  . 

Clark,  A.   Childhood's  End.   New  York:   Ballantine, 
1981. 
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Heinlein.   Stranger  In  A  Strange  Land. 
San  Francisco:   Berkley  Pub. ,  1968 


2.   Film 


2001 :   A  Space  Odyssey 
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VONNEGUT,  K. 


CAT'S  CRADLE    New  York:   Dell,  1974,  238  pages 

Softcover. 
ISBN   0-HHO-51149-6 


The  story  in  Cat's  Cradle  is  told  by  a  young  American 
writer  named  Jonah,  who  sets  out  to  research  material  for  a 
book  about  the  inventor  of  the  atom  bomb.  His  research 
leads  him  to  a  mythical  republic  in  the  Caribbean,  where  he 
is  plunged  into  a  series  of  events  which  leads,  finally,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  The  tool  of  destruction  is 
"ice-nine",  a  substance  which,  by  altering  molecular 
patterns,  locks  all  moisture  into  rigidity.  Once  the 
substance  has  been  released,  and  the  world  is  contaminated 
with  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  gather  and 
willingly  submit  themselves  to  death.  Science  has  imposed 
its  cold  rigid  control  over  the  world,  and  human  life  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable. 

The  book  combines  science  fiction  with  satire  and 
humour,  and  provides  endless  material  for  discussion.  The 
pseudo-religion  which  Vonnegut  has  invented  for  this  book 
appears  to  satirize  all  organized  religion,  but  an 
underlying  theme  suggests  that  the  world  moves  in 
accordance  with  an  ordered  plan.  The  seeming  paradox  is 
characteristic  of  the  book.  Evil  is  seen  as  a  necessary 
foil  for  virtue.  Unrelieved  critical  satire  exists  side  by 
side  with  warm  humanity.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about 
the  book's  basic  criticism  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  and 
its  warning  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  production  of 
scientific  weapons  which  man  is  psychologically  unable  to 
control. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Huxley,  A.   Brave  New  World.   New  York:   Harper  Row, 
1979. 

Shute,  N.   On  The  Beach.   New  York:   Ballantine, 
1978. 
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2.   Short  Story 


Van  Tilburg  Clark,  W.   "The  Portable  Phonograph." 
Masters  and  Masterpieces  Of  The  Short  Story. 
McClennen,  ed.   New  York:   Holt  Rinehart,  1960 


3.   Poetry 


"War"  and  "What  Future"   Teacher's  Guide  to  Through 
The  Open  Window,  Paustian,  ed.   Toronto: 


Gage,  1983. 


4.   Film 


Dr.  Strangelove   or   How  I  Learned  To  Love  The  Bomb 


5.   Review 


Saturday  Review,   Vol.  5*1,   May  1,  1971. 
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THAKASHI,  S.P. 


CHEMMEEN    Bombay:   Jaico  Publishing  House,  (published  by 
arrangements  with  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.,  London) 
1962,  212  pages.  (Translated  by  Narayana  Menon 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Santha  Rama  Ray. ) 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates) 


Chemmeen  tells  the  story  of  a  small  fishing  community 
in  the  State  of  Kerala  on  the  southwest  coast  of  India. 
The  novel  has  its  roots  in  the  belief  of  the  people  that 
the  safety  of  the  men  who  go  to  sea  depends  on  the  purity 
and  prayers  of  their  women.  Katalamma  (Mother  Sea)  is  a 
goddess  who  must  constantly  be  propitiated  and  who  will 
angrily  punish  any  lapse  of  communal  morality  among  her 
people. 

Karuthamma,  daughter  of  an  ambitious  and  selfish 
fisherman,  secretly  loves  Pareekutti,  a  young  Moslem  fish- 
trader  who  has  been  her  playmate  since  childhood.  She  is 
torn  with  fear  and  guilt  because  custom  decrees  that  she 
may  not  marry  outside  her  caste.  The  father,  unaware  of 
his  daughter's  feelings,  greedily  exploits  the  boy's 
generosity  in  order  to  finance  his  own  schemes  to  increase 
his  wealth  and  status.  Pareekutti  is  financially  ruined. 
When  gossip  centers  on  Karuthamma,  who  has  not  yet  been 
given  in  marriage  and  whose  attachment  to  Pareekutti  is 
suspected,  her  father  arranges  her  marriage  callously,  to  a 
fisherman  from  a  neighboring  village,  who  has  no  family  and 
little  money.  Out  of  this  situation  grow  mistrust,  guilt, 
bitterness  and  tragedy.  Each  of  the  main  characters  is  in 
some  way  guilty  of  impurity,  and  all  are  finally  ruined  or 
destroyed  by  the  powerful  sea. 

The  author,  a  lawyer  born  in  the  State  of  Kerala,  is 
famed  for  his  portrayal  of  rural  life  in  India.  The  novel 
has  gone  through  14  editions  and  has  won  the  President's 
Award,  a  prized  literary  honour.  The  translation  is  said 
to  have  captured  the  vitality  of  the  original  work. 

Chemmeen  is  an  absorbing  and  tragic  romance  with  a 
legend-like  quality  of  universal  significance.  The  theme 
suggests  that  retribution  follows  when  traditions  and 
taboos  which  have  stood  for  hundreds  of  years  are  defied. 

The  novel  is  useful  for  classroom  study  because  it 
expands  the  reader's  understanding  of  other  cultures  and 
values,  and  it  is  a  tool  for  overcoming  ignorance  and 
built-in  prejudice.  Students  could  discuss  their  own 
cultural  background  as  it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  It  could  also  be  a  powerful  vehicle  to  help 
students  look  at  themselves. 
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The  story  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Karuthamma's 
life  with  her  family  and  her  subsequent  life  with  her 
husband.  Her  personal  struggles,  the  influence  of  her 
family  and  the  continuing  relationship  with  Pareekutti 
unify  the  two  parts.  The  novel  is  well-structured  and 
suitable  for  studying  plot  development. 

The  book  is  easy  to  read,   the  style  simple  and 
direct.   The  action  is  enlivened  throughout  by  dialogue. 
The   translator's  use   of  colloquial   expression   is   not 
entirely  natural  but  this  need  not  cause  any  difficulty. 
The  characters  are  well-developed  and  create  strong 
conflicts.   It  is  in  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
characters  that  the  novel  achieves  its  universality. 
Students  should  see  that  the  positive  values  of  familial 
loyalty,  duty  and  love  as  well  as  the  destructive  influence 
of  greed,  selfishness  and  cruelty  have  significance 
everywhere. 

Preparatory  groundwork  would  be  advisable  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  cultural  and  religious  customs  of  India. 
Since  alien  names  may  cause  difficulty,  teachers  would  be 
advised  to  read  the  first  few  chapters  orally  until 
students  feel  comfortable  with  the  characters  and  setting. 
A  guest  speaker  of  Indian  descent  could  help  with 
orientation  and  resources. 

Discussion  and  writing  assignments  could  focus  on  a 
variety  of  topics:   character  analysis,  causes  of  the 
family's  destruction,  cultural  barriers,  cultural  practices 
such  as  arranged  marriage,  causes  of  prejudice,  religious 
tensions,  the  commonality  of  mankind. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1  .   Novel 

Rana,  J.   Alien  There  Is  Done.   London:   Hodder 
Stoughton,  1959. 

2.  Poem 

Kipling,  R.   "Gunga  Din."   Creative  Living  Books 
Toronto:   Gage,  1962. 

3.  Play 

Shakespeare,  W.   Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  Film 

Gandhi 
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CLARKE,  A. 


CHILDHOOD'S  END    Toronto:   Random  House  of  Canada  Ltd 

(Ballantine  Books),  1981,  (original 
1953)  ,  218  pages. 

ISBN   0-345-29730-X 


It  is  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  and  mankind 
is  on  the  verge  of  conquering  space.  Close  to  success  this 
achievement  is  thwarted  when  huge  silver  ships  suddenly 
appear  in  the  sky  and  hover  over  every  major  city  on  earth. 
The  Overlords  have  arrived.  A  group  of  concerned  people, 
anxious  for  a  more  independent  lifestyle,  create  the  new 
island  colonies  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defiance  of  the 
Overlords'  wishes.  For  a  while  the  colonies  prosper  then, 
without  warning,  the  children  in  the  colonies  begin  acting 
strangely.   The  "childhood"  of  man  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  novel's  themes  are  both  religious  and 
philosophical.  Clarke  states  that  Utopia  can  destroy  man's 
creative  impulses  because  where  there  is  no  conflict  there 
can  be  no  art.  The  world  government  which  is  also  a 
feature  of  this  Utopia  would  be  a  good  subject  for 
discussion  as  is  the  Karellen's  statement  that  "all 
political  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  correct  application 
of  power." 

The  novel  is  divided  into  three  main  sections  having 
a  total  of  24  chapters.  The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal 
as  is  the  language.  There  is  much  dialogue  between  the 
characters  which  echo  and  answer  questions  the  reader  may 
have.  The  plot  moves  in  a  straightforward  manner  with  a 
clear  description  of  the  Utopia.  There  is  no  problem  with 
vocabulary  for  the  average  reader.  However,  as  in  most 
science  fiction,  plot  takes  precedence  over  character 
development.  And  although  there  are  many  characters  in  the 
novel,  they  are  two-dimensional  vehicles  for  Clarke's 
ideas.  Men  tend  to  play  traditional  masculine  roles  and 
the  women  are  in  supportive  positions.  The  first  person  to 
go  to  the  Overlords'  planet  is  a  man,  not  a  woman  which  is 
significant . 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Heilein,  R.   Stranger  In  A  Strange  Land.   Toronto: 
G.P.  Putnam's  and  Sons,  1 96 1 T 

Hilton,  J.   Lost  Horizon.   New  York:   William  Morrow 
and  Co.  Inc.  ,  1956. 

Huxley,  A.   Brave  New  World.   London:   Triad  Panther, 
1981. 

Lewis,  C.   Out  Of  A  Silent  Planet.   Toronto: 
MacMillan,  1943. 

More,  T.   Utopia.   Markham,  Ontario:   Penguin  Books, 
1965. 

Plato.   The  Republic.   Markham,  Ontario:   Penguin 
Books,  1955. 

Skinner,  B.   Walden  II.   Don  Mills,  Ontario:   Collier 
Macmillan"]  1960. 


2.   Film 


2001:   A  Space  Odyssey.   Bellevue/MGM  16,  16mm, 

cassette  available  from  Thomas  Howe  Associates. 

Cosmic  Zoom.   NFB  8:00  col.   106C  0168  014 
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WYNDHAM,  J. 


THE  CHRYSALIDS    London:   Penguin  Books,  (distributed  by 

Michael  Preston  Associates),  1955, 
200  pages. 

ISBN   7740-1099-1 


The  Chrysalids  takes  olace  in  post-nuclear  war 
Labrador.  Considerable  time  has  passed  since  the  war  and 
the  present  civilization  believes  the  devastation  is 
actually  a  punishment  from  God,  similar  to  the  flood  of 
Noah.  David  Strom  is  one  of  a  group  of  young  people  who 
have  telepathic  powers;  however,  his  society  is  so  rigidly 
structured  that  any  variation  from  the  "norm"  is  considered 
a  blasphemy.  David's  deviation  is  eventually  discovered, 
and  he  and  his  group  attempt  to  escape.  Some  are  caDtured 
and  tortured  by  their  former  friends.  Chief  among  the 
pursuers  is  David's  father.  At  the  climax  of  the  pursuit 
David  and  his  friends  are  rescued  by  an  airship  from  New 
Zealand.  New  Zealand,  even  more  remote  than  Labrador, 
suffered  little  from  the  war.  Its  society,  the  next  stage 
of  evolutionary  development,  consists  solely  of  people  who 
can  communicate  telepathically . 

These  two  themes  are  strongly  emphasized.  The  author 
states  change  is  an  essential  part  of  life  and  that  mankind 
must  be  able  to  accept  individual  differences  and  to  adapt. 
David's  group  with  their  telepathic  Dowers  are  in  a 
symbolic  chrysalis  stage  and  they  will  survive  and  evolve, 
while  David's  father  and  similar  limited  people  will  suffer 
the  fate  of  the  dinosaur. 

A  second  theme  in  the  novel  deals  with  man's  ambition 
and  pride,  "hubris"  in  Greek  mythology.  Again  the  author 
warns  of  the  destructive  potential  once  man  attempts  to 
play  God.  The  early  civilization  destroyed  much  of  the 
world  with  a  nuclear  war.  David's  father  is  guilty  of  the 
same  destructive  pride  condemning  those  not  "normal"  to  a 
barren  existence  outside  civilized  society. 

The  Chrysalids  moves  chronologically,  dealing  briefly 
with  David's  youth,  but  then  moving  on  to  the  conflict. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  introduces  characters  and 
conflicts,  while  the  second  half  deals  with  the  escape, 
pursuit  and  rescue  of  David.  Chapters  are  short,  tend  to 
end  in  a  suspenseful  way,  and  read  easily. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Short  Stories 


Benet,  S.   "By  The  Waters  Of  Babylon."   Studies  In 
The  Short  Story.   Mississauga:   Random  House, 
T9oTi 

"Icarus."   The  Age  of  Fable.   Ed.  T.  Bullfinch. 
New  York:   Airraount  Publishing  Co.,  1973. 

Zinsser,  W.   "Nobody  Here  But  Us  Dead  Sheep." 

The  Active  Stylist.   Scarborough:   Prentice- 
Hall,  1981. 


2.   Novels 


Bradbury,  R.   Fahrenheit  *451 .   Mississauga: 
Ballantine  Books,  1979. 

Gotlieb,  P.   Sunburst.   Don  Mills:   Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside  Ltd.  ,  1977. 

Nash,  0.   "A  Caution  To  Everybody."   Connections  1  - 
Imagining.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1981 . 

"Phaethon."  Man  The  Myth-Maker.   Ed.  W.T.  Jewkes  and 
N.  Frye.   New  York:   Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
1973. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  Time  Machine.   Toronto:   Bantam 
Books,  ^9'W, 

Wells,  H.G.   The  War  Of  The  Worlds.   New  York: 
Scholastic  Book  Service,  1972. 

Wyndham,  J.   Chocky .   Hammondsmith  Middlesex, 
England:   Penguin  Books,  1954. 
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SMEETON,  M. 


COMPLETELY  FOXED     Toronto:   Keye  Porter  Books  Ltd., 

1984,  146  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN    0-442-29622-3 


Miles  and  Beryl  Smeeton  describe  their  success  and 
failure  in  conserving  endangered  species  of  animals  and 
birds  in  their  wildlife  sanctuary  at  Cochrane,  Alberta, 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Calgary. 

Their  triumphs  with  this  preservation  is  most 
rewarding  as  a  pack  of  some  fifty  kit  foxes  are  to  be 
released  to  the  wilds  of  Alberta  during  the  summer  of  1983. 
At  one  time  these  were  as  abundant  as  gophers,  but  for 
forty-five  years,  not  one  has  been  found  in  the  province. 
Completely  Foxed  tells  the  story  of  how  this  happened. 

Albertans,  according  to  a  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
survey,  spend  more  time  on  nonagressive  wildlife  related 
trips  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  province.  To 
preserve  this  interest  in  fauna,  Brigadier  Smeeton  and  his 
late  wife,  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  conservation. 

Although  the  writing  style  is  relatively  simple  with 
few  vocabulary  difficulties,  Smeeton  uses  a  lyrical  quality 
to  describe  the  ranch  and  its  setting,  the  seasonal 
changes,  and  the  personalities  of  the  animals.  The  beauty 
and  sensitivity  of  his  prose  "majestic  thunderheads  towered 
in  the  distance  like  some  great  Himalayan  range  divided  by 
rifts"  (p.  79)  add  to  the  main  premise  of  the  book  -  a  love 
of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  Smeeton  refers  to  India,  this  is  no  author's 
imaginative  concept.  He's  been  there.  British  born  in 
1906,  Smeeton  retired  from  the  Indian  Army  at  the  age  of 
40.  After  some  years  of  quiet  retirement  on  Salt  Spring 
Island  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  the  Smeetons  led  an 
adventurous  life  sailins:  the  world  oceans.  In  1968,  they 
returned  to  Canada  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Only  one  of  his  eight  other  books  deals  with  this  setting, 
Moose  Magic.   His  wife,  Beryl,  died  in  1980. 

For  background  information  maDs  (preferably  topo- 
graphical of  Southern  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and 
material  supplied  by  various  officers  of  conservation 
groups)  could  be  used. 
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Teachers  will  find  perhaps  that  this  book,  both 
because  of  length  and  theme  is  very  appealing  to  an  English 
13  student.  It  is  certainly  not  a  book  about  a  person  who 
kept  animals  as  pets,  but  an  account  by  a  man  who  is 
passionately  concerned  about  conservation  and  preservation 
of  endangered  species  and  his  efforts  to  retard  that 
process. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1.   Film 


Death  Of  A  Legend.   NFB   106C0 17 1 553 

2.   Non-fiction 

Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 
6024  -  103  Street 
Edmonton   T6H  2H6 

Ducks  Unlimited 

A.C.  Burns,  #202,  11411  -  163  Street 

Edmonton   T5M  3Y3 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
#1000,  9942  -  108  Street 
Edmonton   T5K  2T4 

Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division 
Dept.  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
9915  -  108  Street 
Edmonton   T5K  2C9 
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MONTELLO,  J. 


CORONATION  QUAY    Toronto:   Asquith  House  Limited, 

(distributed  by  Michael  Preston 
Associates),  1982,  (original  1976) 

ISBN   86036-007-5 


While  Coronation  Quay  is  set  in  Brazil,  the 
characters  and  the  conflicts  are  universal.  The 
protagonist,  Severino,  an  old  boatman,  wants  to  pass  on  his 
skills  to  his  grandson  who  is  already  showing  signs  of 
wandering  from  his  grandfather's  traditional  ways. 
Flashbacks  show  the  young  and  vital  Severino,  a  simple 
passionate  man  with  a  strict  moral  code  that  justifies  in 
his  own  eyes  even  murdering  and  thus  saving  his  wife. 
Severino  is  prepared  to  deal  similarly  with  his  modern 
grandson  if  the  boy  does  not  show  the  masculinity  Severino 
expects.  The  final  boat  journey  to  the  state  capital 
brings  the  conflicts  to  a  climax. 

The  clashing  values  are  clearly  in  conflict. 
Severino  represents  the  old  traditional  way  of  life,  the 
strong  male  challenging  the  seas  alone  in  his  boat.  His 
grandson  is  a  more  sensitive,  more  artistic  person  who  was 
almost  seduced  by  a  man  from  the  city.  He  is  attracted  by 
the  excitement  of  the  modern  city.  The  flashback  technique 
emphasizes  this  contrast  effectively  as  the  reader  clearly 
sees  the  journeys  to  the  capital  city  when  Severino  was  in 
his  prime  and  can  contrast  them  now  with  the  greatly 
weakened  Severino  making  his  last  journey  to  a  modern  city 
barely  recognizable  from  the  flashbacks.  The  author  uses 
symbolism,  from  the  name  of  the  protagonist  to  the  more 
complex  symbolism  of  the  journeys  in  the  boat.  The  last 
voyage  involves  Severino  carrying  a  pregnant  village  girl 
to  the  city  to  have  her  baby,  and  it  is  during  the  storm  at 
the  end  that  Severino  must  pass  control  of  the  boat  to  his 
grandson. 

In  this  novel,  the  women  play  a  secondary  role  to  the 
men.  Severino's  wife  is  a  former  prostitute.  His  common- 
law  wife  uncomplainingly  accepts  Severino's  marriage  and 
lovingly  raises  his  daughter  and  his  grandson.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Severino  to  seek  out  these  kinds  of  women 
to  enhance  his  ego.  The  author  uses  the  village  priest  to 
show  the  strength  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  these  simple 
people,  and  his  struggle  with  senility  at  the  end 
symbolizes  the  church's  weakening  grip  on  a  more  modern 
society. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Novels 


Hemingway,  E.   The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea.   New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1952. 

Kazantzakis,  N.   Zorba  The  Greek.   New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1952. 

Laurence,  M.   The  Stone  Angel.   Toronto:   Bantam 
Windstone,  1978. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Jefferson,  T.   "Letter  To  His  Daughter."   Voice  And 
Vision.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 


3.   Poetry 


Scott,  D.   "The  Forsaken."   Voice  And  Vision. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 

Tennyson,  A.   "Ulysses."   An  Anthology  Of  Verse. 
Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1 964 . 

Thomas,  D.   "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good  Night." 
Impact.   Markham,  Ontario:   J.M.  Dent  and  Sons, 
1968. 


4.   Play 

Shakespeare,  W.   King  Lear 
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STOWE,  L. 


CRUSOE  OF  LONESOME  LAKE    Toronto:   Ballantine  Books, 

1982.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-3^7-27961-1 


This  biography  of  Ralph  Edwards,  pioneer  rancher, 
inventor,  conservationist,  gives  a  dramatic  account  of  his 
adventurous  life  in  the  central  interior  of  B.C.,  (south- 
east area  of  Tweedsrauir  Park).  His  choice  of  this  isolated 
wilderness  spot  in  1921,  his  clearing  of  the  land  and 
hunting  activities,  his  desire  and  plans  to  build  his  own 
plane,  and  his  success  in  getting  his  pilot's  licence  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  demonstrate  the  courage,  ingenuity 
and  initiative  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  family. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  the  trumpeter  swans  earned  him  recognition 
from  the  Government  of  Canada.  He  died  in  the  late  1970*s, 
but  his  daughter  Trudy  and  her  family  still  live  in  the 
area  and  carry  on  his  work. 

Leland  Stowe,  a  contributing  editor  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  visited  the  Edwards'  farm  for  a  twelve-day  period 
in  1956.  From  these  taped  interviews,  he  wrote  this 
account.  This  admiration  for  the  man  permeates  every  page 
and  perceptive  students  may  question  whether  the  subject 
had  any  human  frailties.  Leland  Stowe  has  made  Edwards  a 
man  to  emulate  and  admire 

For  students  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Edwards' 
accomplishments  some  pre-teaching  might  include:  specific 
knowledge  of  the  area  (topographical  maps  of  B.C.  and 
tourism  information  about  Tweedsmuir  Park)  understanding 
the  difficulties  of  clearing  the  land  of  eight-foot 
diameter  trees  with  primative  equipment;  discussion  of 
mental  capabilities  to  endure  isolation;  transportation 
dangers  by  raft  and  horse  in  these  areas. 

Students  will  perhaps  be  fascinated  by  the  inquiring 
minds  of  Ralph  Edwards,  his  wife  Ethel,  and  daughter  Trudy 
and  their  dependence  on  books  sent  in  from  "the  outside"  to 
help  solve  their  problems. 

The  Reader's  Digest  style  and  vocabulary  require 
surface  reading  only.  The  account  is  straightforward,  a 
bit  too  descriptive  in  places,  but  Edwards'  adventures  are 
sufficiently   thrilling  to  keep   the   book  going.    The 
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dedication,  tough  physical  work,  and  far-reaching  goals  of 
the  whole  Edwards  family  will  be  a  revelation  to  modern 
switch-flicking  students. 

The  biography  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  written 
projects  dealing  with  the  world  of  work.  Other  activities 
might  include:  trying  the  recipes  in  the  book;  scale 
model  of  cabin,  water  wheel  or  clearing;  demonstrations  of 
trapping,  winter  survival,  writing  for  information  about 
endangered  species,  utilizing  resource  conservation 
personnel  in  the  community. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


St.  Pierre,  P.   Breaking  Smith's  Quarter  Horse 
Toronto:   McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1969. 

Dafoe.   Robinson  Crusoe.   New  York:   Bantam 
Classics,  1981. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Mowat ,  F.   Never  Cry  Wolf.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books, 
1982. 

Ralph  Edwards:  Crusoe  Of  Lonesome  Lake.  Ed.  Gould. 
North  Vancouver:  Hancock  House  Publishers  Ltd., 
1979. 

Turner,  T.  and  McWeigh,  R.   Fog  Swamps:   Living  With 
Swans  In  The  Wilderness.   North  Vancouver: 
Hancock  House,  1977. 

Edwards,  I.  and  Belmonte,  L.   Ruffles  On  My  Longjohns 
North  Vancouver:   Hancock  House  ,  1 981 . 


3.   Films 


Strathyre.   NFB   106C0179 150 
Bears  And  Man.   NFB   106C0174624 
Outward  Bound.   NFB   106C0177312 
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BLAISE,  C.  and  MUKHERJEE,  B. 


DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  CALCUTTA   Toronto:   General  Publishing, 

1983,  300  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN   0-7736-3012-0 


In  the  spring  of  1976  Clark  Blaise  and  Bharati 
Mukherjee  and  their  two  children  Bart  and  Bernie  set  out 
for  Calcutta  via  "everywhere  in  between".  Prior  to 
leaving,  their  house  had  burnt  down  and  their  car  had  been 
"totalled".  Their  trip  which  lasted  a  year  was  a  return 
for  Mukherjee  to  her  cultural  home  and  for  Blaise  an 
extended  stay  in  a  mysterious  country  that  fascinated  him. 

This  book  is  composed  of  two  accounts,  the  first  by 
Blaise  and  the  second  by  Mukherjee.  Each  journal 
deliberately  describes  the  same  set  of  events  but  their 
perspective  is  entirely  different.  Blaise  in  his  journal 
at  first  cannot  contend  with  the  squalor  and  threatened 
terror  that  follows  him  about.  However,  as  the  culture 
settles  around  him  he  gradually  is  consumed  by  it  and  in 
the  final  section  turns  against  "that  whole  blowed 
dropsical  giant  called  the  west".  Mukherjee  in  contrast 
has  come  home  to  traditions  which  on  closer  inspection  show 
the  fear  and  shallowness  of  an  India  that  she  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 

This  is  a  book  filled  with  subtly  that  will  require 
careful  reading  by  a  superior  English  30  class.  (The  book 
is  filled  with  ideas  that  can  be  explored,  Such  as  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  powerful  cultures,  North  American  and 
Indian,  and  how  they  have  and  will  continue  to  affect  each 
other  and  the  role  women  play  in  both  cultures  and  how  it 
is  changing. )  The  book  is  relatively  self-contained  but  a 
good  map  would  help  locate  the  cities  the  authors  lived  in 
and  the  various  provinces  they  travelled  through.  There 
are  a  significant  number  of  Indian  phrases  but  generally 
the  contextual  clues  will  explain  them. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  the  quality  of  its  prose. 
Both  Blaise  and  Mukherjee  are  gifted  writers  and  their 
skill  is  evident  everywhere.  Blaise  when  describing  the 
custom  officials  says,  "The  white  uniforms  play  their  role 
carefully.  They  enjoy  conversations  with  their  peers,  and 
show  varying  degrees  of  authority  and  affection  with  their 
old,  unshaven  peons  ("Pane  deo,  jaldi,  jaldi"  -  "Bring 
water  fast,  fast"),  during  which  time  all  work  ceases. 


_  c-\    — 


This  is  not  meant  to  upset  us,  I  am  sure.  It  is  serene. 
If  it  went  any  faster,  the  whole  system  would  breakdown 
somewhere  else."  The  book  is  peppered  with  the  same  kind 
of  wit  and  insights.  This  book  will  help  all  readers  to 
more  readily  understand  India,  which  has,  with  the 
exception  of  China,  the  longest  continuous  civilization. 
For  that  reason  and  the  quality  of  writing  this  book 
deserves  to  be  used  with  an  above  average  class. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .   Novels 

Kipling,  R.   K_im.   New  York:   Dell,  1932. 

Forester,  F.M.   Passage  to  India.   New  York: 

Harcourt  Brace  and  World,  Modern  Classic  1965. 

Kaye,  M.M.   Shadows  of  the  Moon.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1980. 

Thakshi,  S.P.   Chemmeen.   London:   Jarco  Publishing 
House,  published  by  arrangements  with  Victor 
Gollincz  Ltd. ,  1962. 


2.   Films 

Ghandi 

Phantom  India. 

Pt.  1  -  The  Impossible  Camera.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  2  -  Things  Seen  in  Madras.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  3  -  The  Indians  and  the  Sacred.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  4  -  Dream  and  Reality.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  5  -  A  Look  at  the  Castes.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  6  -  On  the  Fringes  of  Indian.   52  min.  c 

Pt.  7  -  Bombay  -  The  Future  India.   52  min.  c 


3.   Reviews 

Saturday  Evening  Post,   Vol.  249,  April  1977. 
New  Yorker,   Vol.  53,  April  11,  1977. 
Saturday  Review,   Vol.  4,   February  5,  1977. 
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BROWN,  C. 


DEATH  ON  THE  ICE    Toronto:   Doubleday  Canada  Ltd. ,  1974, 

264  pages. 
ISBN   0-385-05037-2 


Death  On  The  Ice  recounts  the  1914  Newfoundland 
disaster  when  seventy-eight  sealers  died  on  the  ice.  Brown 
vividly  describes  their  cruel  ordeal  and  the  heroism  of 
many  of  the  survivors.  Underlying  the  story  is  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  considered  expendable,  and  that  with  a 
more  humane  attitude  by  those  in  positions  of  authority  the 
tragedy  could  have  been  averted. 

Cassie  Brown,  is  a  native  Newfoundlander  and  she 
clearly  understands  the  subject  and  the  people  of  whom  she 
writes.  The  dialogue  is  written  in  local  dialect,  this 
adds  color  to  the  story.  It  presents  no  problem  for 
students  of  all  ability  levels  when  local  expressions  are 
clearly  explained. 

The  author  has  written  stage  and  radio  plays  and  this 
influence  is  evident  in  the  book.  She  isolates  and  high- 
lights various  incidents  vividly.  She  arouses  in  the 
reader  emotions  of  pity  and  disgust  through  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhumane  conditions  under  which  the  sealers 
lived  on  board  ship.  At  the  end  of  the  book  she  provides  a 
list  of  names  of  the  men  involved  in  the  tragedy,  and  she 
refers  to  the  skippers  as  "actors".  This  device  separates 
these  men  from  the  rest  of  the  sealers  and  suggests  their 
insincerity  or  lack  of  involvement  in  the  struggle  for 
survival  faced  by  the  crew.  She  also  provides  many 
historical  and  contemporary  photographs  as  well  as  maps  to 
help  the  students  visualize  the  story  better  and  appreciate 
its  impact  more. 

Brown  has  also  been  a  reporter  and  her  investigative 
skills  serve  her  well.  Students  may  find  it  impressive  to 
see  that  her  research  for  this  book  involved  two  years  of 
intensive  work  and  that  the  book  itself  took  an  additional 
year  to  write.  She  examined  court  records  and  transcripts, 
contemporary  newspaper  accounts,  and  conducted  personal 
interviews  in  order  to  present  as  detailed  and  historically 
accurate  a  picture  as  possible. 

She  clearly  sympathizes  with  the  common  man  in  this 
book.  Her  vivid  descriptions  of  the  terrible  living 
conditions  of  the  sealers  is  one  way  of  arousing  the 
reader's  emotions.  She  uses  connotative  language  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  wrong  committed  with  impunity  by  some  of 
the  skippers  and  the  owners. 
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Other  descriptions  of  sailing  disasters  help  to 
emphasize  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Newfoundlander.  He 
was  willing  to  live  in  subhuman  conditions,  risk  his  life 
on  the  ice,  and  be  kept  in  virtual  bondage  by  the  owners  in 
order  to  survive.  This  fact  provides  another  perspective 
on  the  seal  hunt  which  is  so  widely  publicized  each  year. 
For  the  first  time  some  students  may  see  the  men  and  not 
simply  the  seals  as  victims.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
events  of  the  story  take  place  in  1914  the  book  still  has 
relevance  today. 

Besides  broadening  the  students'  experiences  of 
Canadian  culture  and  history,  the  book  is  an  effective 
teaching  tool  in  terms  of  structure  and  style.  The 
impressive  research  and  meticulous  detail  provide  a  model 
for  student  writing.  Students  would  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  topics  in  a  similar  way,  researching  through  news- 
papers and  interviews.  The  dramatic  qualities  of  the  book 
make  it  absorbing  and  exciting  to  read.  A  class  of  average 
ability  should  have  no  trouble  with  Death  on  the  Ice. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1  .   Teacher's  Resources 

Death  on  the  Ice  Teacher's  Manual.   Toronto: 
Doubleday  Canada  Ltd.,  1976. 

2.  Non-fiction 

"More  Than  50$."   Woman's  Life  in  a  Newfoundland 
Outport  1900-1950.   Murray,  C.   St.  John's 
Newfoundland:   Breakwater  Books,  1979. 

Mowat/Blackwood.   Wake  of  the  Great  Sealers. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1973. 

3.  Poetry 

Rope,  H.  and  Gaff.   Songs  and  Poetry  in  the  History 
of  the  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery.   St.  John's 
Newfoundland:   Breakwater  Books  Ltd.,  1978. 

Pratt,  E.J.   "The  Iceberg."   An  Anthology  of  Verse. 
Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1 964 . 

4.  Film 

Ice  Lovers.   From  the  Nature  of  Things   Visual 

Education  Center. 
Blackwood.   NFB   106C0176217 

5 .  Review 

Saturday  Night,   Vol.  88,   January  1973. 
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WHITE,  R. 


DEATHWATCH    Toronto:   Dell  Publishing,  1972,  230  pages 
ISBN   (CT40-9 1740-9 


Ben,  a  young  geology  student,  working  as  a  hunting 
guide,  finds  himself  locked  in  an  intense  struggle  to 
survive  when  the  expedition  he  is  on  turns  into  a  manhunt. 
Madec,  an  oil  executive,  has  hired  Ben  to  escort  him 
through  the  Southern  California  mountains  in  search  of 
bighorn  sheep.  Madec  accidentally  kills  an  old  prospector. 
Ben's  sense  of  justice  demands  that  he  take  the  body  in; 
Madec  wants  to  ignore  the  incident  and  continue  the  hunt. 
These  men  are  chained  together  by  their  different  outlooks 
on  the  situation.  A  struggle  to  outwit  each  other  soon 
develops.  What  follows  is  a  description  of  Ben's  bizarre 
superhuman  feats  of  crossing  the  desert  and  scaling  the 
interior  of  a  volcanic  butte  to  find  stale  but  lifegiving 
water.  After  a  brief  recovery,  Ben  catapults  himself  down 
a  water-formed  funnel  to  battle  Madec.  At  a  hearing,  Madec 
wins  the  sympathy  of  both  medical  staff  and  legal 
personnel,  contriving  a  more  "believable"  tale  than  Ben's 
outrageous  but  true  account  of  the  episode.  Only  after 
conclusive  forensic  evidence  is  produced  are  Ben's 
adversaries  convinced  of  his  innocence. 

The  author  presents  the  tale  from  Ben's  point  of  view 
in  a  fast  moving,  easy  reading,  formal  style.  His  use  of 
figurative  language  gives  the  reader  an  introspective  view 
of  the  landscape  and  Ben's  fight  to  survive.  White  has 
written  clear  contrasts  in  setting,  mood  and  character 
types  which  facilitates  a  study  of  juxtaposition  and 
parallelism.  The  novel  is  set  in  short,  enticing  chapters. 
A  study  of  foreshadowing,  symbolism,  conflict,  antagonist 
vs.  protagonist,  and  plot  could  be  undertaken.  The  ending, 
although  abrupt,  provides  opportunity  for  open-ended 
discussion  and  various  writing  projects. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .  Short  Stories 

Connell,  R.   "The  Most  Dangerous  Game."   Approaches 
To  Literature,  Volume  I  -  Studies  In  The  Short 
Story.   New  York:   L.W.  Singer,  1967. 

Dahl,  R.   "Poison."   Sunlight  And  Shadows. 
Ed.  J. A.  MacNeill  and  G.A.  Sorestad. 
Don  Mills:   Nelson  Canada,  1974. 

Poe,  E.A.   The  Pit  And  The  Pendulum.   Minneapolis: 
Creative,  1980. 

"Leniengen  Vs.  The  Ants."   Strawberries  And  Other 
Secrets.   Ed.  J. A.  MacNeill  and  G.A.  Sorestad. 
Toronto:   Nelson  Canada,  1970. 

2.  Non-fiction 

Growski,  P.   The  Sacrament.   Toronto:   Seal  Books, 
1981. 

MacLaren,  S.   Time  Bomb  In  Linda's  Brain.   Reader's 
Digest,  February,  1982. 

Read,  P.   Alive.   New  York:   Avon  Books,  1975. 

Schreiner,  S.   One  Handhold  From  Death.   Reader's 
Digest,  March,  1982. 

3.  Novels 

Hemingway,  E.   The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea.   New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1952. 

Marshall,  J.   Walkabout.   Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin  Books,  1979. 
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HIGGINS,  J. 

THE  EAGLE  HAS  LANDED    London:   William  Collins  Sons  &  Co, 


ISBN   0-330-24630-5 


1976,  383  pages.   Paperback. 


The  Eagle  Has  Landed  is  an  action-packed  wartime 
thriller.  After  intense  training,  a  small  force  of  German 
paratroopers  lands  on  the  Norfolk  coast  of  England  in 
November,  1 9^3  with  the  aim  of  capturing  Winston  Churchill. 
According  to  intelligence  sources,  the  Prime  Minister  was 
to  be  secretly  spending  the  weekend  at  a  neighboring 
country  estate.  The  build-up  and  execution  of  the  German 
scheme  culminates  in  an  exciting  finale. 

The  book  is  a  good  read.  The  plot  is  action-oriented 
and  features  movie-like  cross-cutting  between  German  and 
British  locales.  Suspense  develops  from  the  reader's 
interest,  not  in  how  Churchill  will  be  captured  but  how  the 
Germans  will  muff  the  intricate  assignment.  The  dialogue 
is  realistic  and  vigorous. 

Major  characters  are  diversified,  well-developed, 
believable  and  interesting.  Some  characters  such  as 
members  of  the  German  High  Command  and  SS  officers  are 
predictably  stereotyped.  But  the  German  paratroopers, 
instead  of  being  conventional  villains,  are  human,  likeable 
men  motivated  by  duty  and  the  challenge  of  their  mission. 

The  story  contains  elements  of  heroism,  duplicity, 
bloodshed,  irony  and  surprise.  Violence  is  not  overdone 
and  is  appropriate  to  a  wartime  story. 

The  theme,  though  certainly  subordinate  to  plot  and 
character,  focuses  on  the  fact  that  war  is  a  fight  for 
survival  and  therefore  will  involve  many  people  in  danger. 
It  also  suggests  that  in  any  war  there  are  important  and 
daring  missions  which  must  be  carried  on  in  secret. 

Students  may  at  first  demur  at  the  length  of  the 
novel,  but  once  they  are  into  the  story,  the  excitement  of 
the  action  should  overcome  most  objections.  The  cross- 
cutting  between  locales  may  present  some  difficulty  which 
could  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  plot  chart  and/or  an 
outline.  Also,  periodic  quizzes  would  help  students  to 
follow  the  action.  A  vocabulary  list  may  help  to  deal  with 
some  multi-syllable  words  which  are  unfamiliar.  In 
general,  though,  the  diction  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
reading  and  enjoyment. 
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Teachers  would  be  wise  to  introduce  the  novel  with  a 
general  discussion  of  World  War  II.  Maps  indicating  the 
locales  of  the  story  would  be  helpful.  Teachers  should 
remember,  however,  that  the  book  is  an  adventure  and  that 
gaining  in-depth,  background  information  about  the  war  is 
optional  to  enjoying  the  story. 

The  novel  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  study  of 
plot  development.  In  this  respect,  one  question  worth 
discussing  is  whether  the  ending  is  happy  or  unhappy.  With 
respect  to  character  study  students  will  observe  that  "the 
is  portrayed  in  a  more  human  light  than  in  most 
propaganda  war  stories  and  films.  Research  could  be  done 
on  some  of  the  well-known  personalities  such  as  Hitler, 
Himmler  and  Churchill.  The  nature  of  Joanna  Grey's  and 
Devlin's  motivation  should  be  analysed.  It  might  be  worth 
comparing  their  motivation  with  that  of  Steiner.  Finally, 
students  could  discuss  whether  the  German  scheme  was 
feasible  or  merely  fantastic.  They  may  also  wish  to 
speculate  on  the  adverse  results  which  would  have  followed 
had  the  paratroopers  succeeded  in  kidnapping  Churchill. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Jack,  D.   That's  Me  In  The  Middle.   Toronto: 
Paper jacks ,  1980. 

Elson,  R.T.   Prelude  To  War  (World  War  II). 
New  York:   Time-Life  Books,  1976. 


2.   Poetry 


Hardy,  T.   "The  Man  He  Killed."   Poems  Worth  Knowing 
Lewis,  C.E.   New  York:   Copp  Clark  Ltd.  ,  1976. 


3.   Films 


The  Eagle  Has  Landed 

All  Quiet  On  The  Western  Front 

The  World  At  War:   A  New  Germany.   ACCESS   240  501 

Bravery  In  The  Field.   NFB   106C01 79 127 
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WHARTON,  E. 


ETHAN  FROME    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

(distributed  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons),  1970, 
(original  1911),  88  pages. 

ISBN   0-684-17487-1 


Ethan  Frome,  trapped  in  a  loveless  marriage  and  tied 
to  a  farm  he  cannot  sell,  finds  his  life  considerably 
brightened  when  his  wife's  cousin  Mattie  comes  to  live  with 
them.  Mattie  is  everything  that  his  wife,  Zeena,  is  not. 
She  is  cheerful,  pretty,  lively,  brimming  with  youth  and 
vigor;  Zeena  is  sickly,  introverted,  a  constant  complainer 
interested  only  in  her  self-induced  illnesses.  Ethan  and 
Mattie  fall  in  love,  and  Zeena,  suspecting  the  situation, 
arranges  to  send  Mattie  away.  Ethan  insists  on  driving 
Mattie  to  the  train  on  the  night  of  her  departure.  On  the 
way  they  pass  the  toboggan  hill  and  stop  to  watch  the  young 
people  there,  coasting  down  the  steep  slope.  They  decide 
to  have  one  last  ride.  They  miss  the  great  elm  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  by  inches,  and  the  incident  triggers  a  suicide 
plan.  Desperate  at  the  thought  of  losing  each  other,  they 
take  the  run  once  more,  and  Ethan  deliberately  steers  the 
sled  into  the  big  elm.  The  suicide  attempt  fails.  The 
crash  cripples  them  both,  and  they  find  themselves 
dependent  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  Zeena,  who  enjoys 
her  martyrdom  to  the  full. 

The  novel  raises  no  false  hopes  of  a  happy  ending, 
for  the  story  is  told  by  an  observer  who  comes  to  town  and 
meets  the  family  long  after  the  tragedy  has  occurred.  The 
situation  of  Ethan  and  Mattie  is  therefore  evident  from  the 
start  and  the  story  comes  out  bit  by  bit  as  the  newcomer 
investigates.  The  book  is  short,  hardly  more  than  a 
novelette,  and  entirely  readable.  It  provides  good 
material  for  the  study  of  character,  and  of  the 
psychological  effects  on  character  of  the  various  incidents 
in  the  book.  Its  flashback  technique,  and  the  impersonal 
observer  point  of  view  are  useful  for  teaching  novel 
structure. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 


Brewster,  E.   "Jamie."  Mirrors.   Toronto:   Gage 
Publishing,  1975. 

Browning,  R.   "Porphyria' s  Lover."   Oxford  Anthology 
Of  Verse.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1964. 


2.   Short  Story 


Munro,  A.   "Walker  Brothers  Cowboy."   Oxford 

Anthology  Of  Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills 
Oxford  University  Press,  1981 . 
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BRADBURY,  R. 


FAHRENHEIT  451     New  York:   Ballantine  Book  (distributed 

by  Michael  Preston  &  Associates),  1979, 
(original  1953),  167  pages. 

ISBN   0-345-29466-1 


Since  Fahrenheit  451  is  as  much  an  idiom  in  Western 
culture  as  Hobson's  Choice  or  Catch-22,  Bradbury  has 
already  influenced  a  whole  generation  of  readers  with  his 
first  novel.  The  general  theme  is  that  "Books  are  bad"/ 
"Books  are  burned"  because  "Books  are  ideas."  The  hero, 
Guy  Montag,  is  a  fireman  whose  job  it  is  to  burn  books. 

Complications  arise  in  Montag's  professional  and 
personal  life  when,  out  of  curiosity,  he  steals  a  book  from 
a  burning  library.  To  his  wife,  Millie,  he  admits  that 
this  is  not  his  first  offense  and  he  reveals  the  many  books 
he  has  concealed.  Mildred,  whose  life  is  bounded  by 
television  walls  and  ear  plugs,  informs  the  authorities 
about  the  actions  of  her  criminal  husband.  Montag  escapes 
to  a  faraway  area  where  books  are  preserved  in  an  amazing 
manner,  after  a  holocaust  destroys  his  pursuers,  providing 
a  dramatic  ending. 

Adults  who  remember  the  comics  -  Dick  Tracy  and  his 
two-way  radio  and  Buck  Rogers  with  his  Magic  Ray  Gun  -  are 
now  living  in  the  culture  where  walkie-talkies  and  lasers 
are  accepted,  useful  tools  of  living.  Such  examples  make 
Fahrenheit  451  even  more  topical  than  futuristic.  Wall- 
sized  television  screens,  Walkmans  and  robot  arms  are  so 
commonplace  that  today's  students,  like  Montag,  think  that 
they  have  always  been  here.  The  views  of  state-controlled 
communication,  as  outlined  by  Montag's  fire  chief,  Beatty, 
are  closer  to  reality  via  Telidon  and  computer  technology 
than  even  thirty  years  ago  when  Bradbury  first  wrote.  The 
dying  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  century  abet 
Bradbury's  theme  of  the  inherent  danger  in  the  loss  of 
individualism.  He  equates  freedom  with  the  expansion  of 
ideas  through  reading,  writing  and  conversation. 
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The  novel,  though  short  and  easily  read,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  social  satire  and  will  generate  lively 
discussions  by  our  TV-video-disc,  stereo-headphone 
students.  Although  the  style  is  fairly  simple  and  the  plot 
easily  followed,  Bradbury  has  developed  fine  character 
foils:  Mildred  and  the  shy  neighbour,  Clarisse;  Fire 
Chief  Beatty  and  Professor  Faber  and  Montag  himself  as  the 
destroyer  and  the  creator. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Novel 


Bradbury,  R.   The  Illustrated  Man.   Toronto/New  York 
Bantam  Books ,  1 976 . 


2.   Film 


Fahrenheit  451 .   Universal   16mm  English   Col. 
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SEBESTYEN,  0. 


FAR  FROM  HOME    Boston:   Dell  Publishing,  1980,  191  pages 
ISBN   0-440-92640-8 


In  a  shack  on  the  outskirts  of  a  dusty  rural  town, 
Salty  Yeager  has  been  trying  to  care  for  his  frail  and  aged 
grandmother.  But  the  shack  and  the  land  have  been  sold, 
forcing  Salty  to  seek  help.  He  appeals  to  Tom  and  Babe  who 
run  the  Buckley  Arms,  a  tourist  hotel.  Dovie,  Salty's 
deaf-mute  mother,  had  worked  at  the  hotel  and  when  she  died 
she  left  a  cryptic  note  for  Salty  telling  him  to  go  to  Tom. 
When  the  boy  makes  his  appeal,  Tom  is  at  first  angry  and 
defensive,  but  at  Babe's  urging  he  takes  in  Salty  and  his 
Mam.  Also  living  on  charity  at  the  hotel  are  Babe's 
brother,  his  wife  and,  later,  young,  pregnant  Jo  who  has 
run  away  from  her  husband.  The  story  encompasses  this  odd 
yet  lovable  "family",  their  needs  and  emotional  inter- 
dependency. 

This  is  a  story  of  complex  human  relationships  set 
against  the  daily  struggles  common  during  the  Depression. 
The  central  conflict  involves  a  boy's  struggle  to 
understand  a  father  who  has  never  recognized  him  and  the 
father's  divided  loyalty  to  his  wife  and  his  illegitimate 
son.  The  novel  illustrates  how  fundamental  needs  bring 
people  closer  together. 

Technically  the  story  provides  a  good  vehicle  for 
discussion  of  character,  conflict  and  theme.  The 
characters  are  well-developed  and  diversified.  Foreshadow- 
ing of  a  changing  relationship  between  Tom  and  Salty 
heightens  interest.  In  this  leisurely-paced  novel  the 
suspense  arises  from  our  interest  in  human  behaviour. 
However,  there  are  many  engaging  and  animated  incidents  in 
the  plot.  Emotion  arises  naturally  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  author  is  skilled  at  conveying  them.  Lively 
dialogue,  colorful  imagery,  sly  humour  and  a  warm  gentle 
tone  make  the  writing  very  appealing. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Short  Story 


Buckler,  E.   "Penny  In  The  Dust."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1968 
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MAJOR,  K. 


FAR  FROM  SHORE    Toronto:   Dell  Laurel-Leaf,  1983, 

224  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-7720-1312-8 


Far  From  Shore  is  a  contemporary  novel  set  in 
Newfoundland.  Although  the  story  deals  mainly  with  Chris, 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  it  does  emphasize  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  his  parents  and  his  sister  Jennifer.  In  order 
to  make  a  living  Chris'  father  moves  to  Alberta.  In  his 
absence  Chris  loses  interest  in  school  and  starts  hanging 
out  with  the  wrong  kind  of  friends.  Ultimately  he  ends  up 
in  court  facing  a  delinquency  charge.  The  novel  ends  with 
the  father  hoping  to  find  work  again  in  Newfoundland,  the 
mother  willing  to  give  her  marriage  a  second  chance, 
Jennifer  going  to  university,  and  Chris  deciding  to  return 
to  school,  and  change  his  lifestyle. 

Thematically  Major  explores  growing  up  in  adolescent 
years  and  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Chris 
becomes  a  careless  irresponsible  youth,  failing  at  school, 
spending  more  and  more  time  escaping  reality  with  beer  and 
drugs,  almost  causing  the  death  of  a  young  camper  to  whom 
he  served  as  counsellor.  At  this  point  Chris  recognizes 
the  path  he  has  chosen  and  decides  to  change.  The  fact 
that  he  is  willing  to  try  again  with  the  teacher  in  whose 
subject  Chris  received  35  percent  shows  the  degree  of 
attitude  change.  No  easy  solutions  are  promised  in  the 
novel.  • 

Major  is  also  interested  in  exploring  family 
relationships.  The  father's  concern  over  his  unemployment 
brings  him  to  drink  more  and  more.  Then  he  leaves  for  work 
in  Alberta.  These  factors  combine  to  make  his  wife 
somewhat  receptive  to  a  chance  of  an  affair  with  her 
employer.  Her  husband's  return  at  the  end  and  his 
regaining  of  some  self-respect  leads  her  to  stay  with  the 
marriage.  Chris  and  Jennifer  pretend  to  dislike  each  other 
much  of  the  time  but  their  actions  often  belie  their 
words. 

Chris'  family  all  have  psychological  problems.  The 
father  drinks  too  much  and  provides  a  poor  role  model  for 
his  children.  His  wife  finds  a  chance  of  happiness  outside 
her  family.  Jennifer  never  completely  believes  that  her 
father  can  stay  sober.  Chris  slips  into  delinquency  more 
easily  than  he  might  have  done.    There  are  no  simple 
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answers  to  these  problems  and  students  should  find  this 
realistic  presentation  easy  to  relate  to.  All  the  topics, 
the  drinking,  the  near-affair  of  the  mother,  the  use  of 
drugs  are  relevant  to  our  society  today. 

The  novel  is  structured  as  a  multi-narrative  and 
various  characters  present  the  story  from  their  points  of 
view.  This  serves  to  emphasize  the  complexity  of  life. 
The  right  decision  is  not  always  apparent,  people  misunder- 
stand each  other's  motives  and  often  individuals  find  it 
difficult  to  express  themselves  clearly. 

The  style  of  the  narrative  varies  somewhat  according 
to  which  character's  point  of  view  is  portrayed.  A.11  of 
the  dialogue  is  written  with  a  Newfoundland  dialect.  The 
academic  Jennifer  speaks  in  a  more  formal  language  than  her 
brother  Chris.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  class  to 
examine  the  role  of  language  in  understanding  character. 
Chris'  language  changes  with  his  lifestyle.  In  the 
beginning  Chris  uses  typical  teenage  slang.  As  he 
progresses  into  the  world  of  delinquency  however,  his 
language  becomes  more  offensive  and  vulgar.  In  the  end,  as 
he  attempts  to  restore  some  order  and  morality,  to  his 
life,  his  slang  changes  back  to  less  offensive  terminology. 
Students  will  no  doubt  find  this  characterization  refresh- 
ingly realistic. 

Set  in  Newfoundland,  the  novel  offers  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  learn  about  another  part  of  Canada.  A 
comparison  of  the  characters,  motivations,  conflicts  and 
lifestyles  can  serve  to  help  the  students  recognize  a 
universality  of  people.  This  could  be  a  point  of 
discussion  in  a  class.  Students  might  also  try  to  imitate 
a  part  of  the  multi-narrative  style.  Another  topic  of 
discussion  or  writing  is  the  portrayal  of  character  and 
character  change.  Together  the  plot,  characters,  themes, 
and  style  of  the  novel  make  it  an  interesting  and  absorbing 
book  for  an  average  English  13  class  to  read. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Stories 


Mitchell,  W.O.   "Looking  For  Mr.  God."   Connections 
1 ,  Imagining.   Toronto:   Gage,  1981. 

Jackson,  S.   "Charles."   Connections  1,  Imagining. 
Toronto:   Gage,  1981. 
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Mitchell,  B.   "Letter  From  Sakaye."   Connections  1 , 
Imagining.   Toronto:   Gage,  1981. 

James,  L.C.   "How  To  Do  Battle  With  Grown  Ups." 

Connections  1,  Imagining.   Toronto:   Gage,  1981 


2.   Non-fiction 


Frank,  ft.   "The  Diary  Of  A  Young  Girl."  (excerpt) 
New  Voices  2.   Toronto:   Ginn,  1982. 


3.   Novel 


Doyle,  B.   You  Can  Pick  Me  Up  At  Peggy's  Cove 
Toronto:   Groundhogg  Books,  1979. 


4.   Poetry 


Peake,  M.   "The  Cocky  Walkers."  An  Anthology  Of 

Verse.   Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1 964 


5.   Films 


Scoggie.   NFB   106C0177652 

Andrew  Britt  At  Shoal  Bay.   NFB   106B01 67160 
Billy  Crane  Moves  Away.    NFB   106B1067162 
You  Never  Hear  Me.   ACCESS   BPN  208101208110 
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KEYS,  D. 


FLOWERS  FOR  ALGERNON    Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1966, 

216  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-553-12498-6 


Flowers  For  Algernon  is  a  story  of  Charly  Gordon,  a 
mentally  handicapped  individual  who  participates  in  an 
experiment  which  gives  him  above  average  intelligence.  The 
experiment  shows  the  reader  how  the  mentally  handicapped 
person  is  mistreated  by  all  sorts  of  respected  people. 

This  novel  first  appeared  as  an  internationally 
successful  short  story.  It  later  became  a  television  drama 
and  then  a  film  production  under  the  name,  "Charly". 
Lastly,  it  was  expanded  into  the  novel,  Flowers  For 
Algernon  and  won  the  Nebula  Award  for  the  best  science 
fiction  novel  of  the  year.  Students  might  compare  the 
novel  to  the  short  story  and  discuss  the  differences 
between  these  two  literary  forms.  As  well  the  dramatic 
qualities  could  be  discussed  and  students  could  script  and 
perform  some  scenes. 

Theraatically  the  novel  centres  around  man's  inhumani- 
ty to  man.  Charly 's  co-workers  use  him  as  a  source  of 
humour.  Speaking  of  the  scientists,  Charly  says  "so 
they're  going  to  use  me".  He  later  reflects  that  people 
who  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  man  born  without  arms  or 
legs  or  eyes  "think  nothing  of  abusing  a  man  born  with  low 
intelligence."  The  author  criticizes  the  science 
community's  interest  in  pursuing  knowledge  without 
considering  the  moral  implications  of  their  work.  In  the 
end  Charly  comments  that  "intelligence  without  the  ability 
to  give  and  receive  affection  leads  to  mental  and  moral 
breakdown".  The  author  emphasizes  the  need  to  balance  the 
intellectual  side  of  human  nature  with  compassion  and  love. 
As  Charly  progresses  from  his  child-like  innocent  state  of 
intellectual  and  social  maturity  he  begins  to  question 
authority  and  feels  anger,  suspicion,  shame,  resentment, 
and  loneliness. 

The  novel  has  been  written  as  a  diary.  Charly's 
progression  and  later  regression  are  given  an  immediacy 
through  this  literary  method. 
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The  spelling  and  grammar  errors  and  the  vocabulary  of 
the  diary  indicate  Charly's  state  of  mental  retardation. 
He  begins  the  book  with  "I  cant  rite  good"  and  ends  the 
novel  with,  "Im  redy  for  my  lessen  today  only  I  lossed  the 
book  we  was  using."  In  his  genius  stage  Charly  refers  to  a 
theory  of  "enzeme  fusion  and  the  metabolic  pathway." 

Some  technical  language,  Thematic  Apperception  Test, 
Rorsach  Test  for  example,  may  not  be  familiar  to  students. 
Students  might  like  to  try  some  of  these  tests  in  class. 
The  terms  are  not  difficult  for  students  to  learn  and 
understand.  Since  Charly  frequently  points  out  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  inability  to  communicate  at  both  ends  of  the 
intelligence  spectrum,  sophisticated  intellectual  language 
of  his  genius  level  is  not  expected  to  be  understood 
completely. 

Besides  providing  a  study  of  structure,  style,  and 
theme,  the  novel  can  generate  a  number  of  related 
activities.  In  the  time  since  the  novel  has  been  written 
some  social  attitudes  have  changed.  A  study  of  the  Special 
Olympics  programme,  for  example  could  illustrate  this. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .   Novel 

Steinbeck,  J.   Of  Mice  And  Men.   Toronto/New  York 
Bantam  Books,  1972. 


2.   Short  Stories 

Benet,  S.V.   "By  The  Waters  Of  Babylon." 

Designsion  Fiction.   Toronto:   Macmillan,  1974. 

Keyes,  D.   "Flowers  For  Algernon."   Prose  For 
Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage,  196B^ 

Porter,  C.A.   "Hi."   Pale  Horse  Pale  Rider. 

New  York:   Harcourt  Brace  &  Jovanovich,  1967. 

Capote,  T.   "Christmastime."   Breakfast  At  Tiffany's. 
New  York:   Signet,  1959. 


3.   Films 

Charly.   Bellevue/Fox   16mm 

One  Of  Our  Own.   NFB   106C01 79316 

I  Am  Not  What  You  See.   NFB   106C0175193 
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BARBOUR,  J. 


FORTY-EIGHT  DAYS  ADRIFT     St.  John's  Newfoundland: 

Breakwater  Publishers,  1981, 

220  pages.  Hardcover. 

ISBN   0-919948-65-0 


Forty-Eight  Days  Adrift  is  the  true  story  of  Captain 
Barbour  and  his  eleven  crew  and  passengers  who  leave 
St.  John's  Newfoundland  to  sail  one  hundred  miles  north 
along  the  Atlantic  coastline.  The  time  is  late  1929.  A 
bad  storm  forces  them  to  run  before  the  wind  and  the 
conditions  are  severe  enough  to  cause  the  ship  to  drift 
farther  and  farther  from  its  destination.  After  forty- 
eight  days,  the  ship  arrives  safely  at  an  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  without  a  single  loss  of  life. 

The  book  written  by  Captain  Job  Barbour,  in  the  first 
person  helps  the  students  identify  with  his  experience.  In 
an  introduction  the  captain  states  that  "the  imaginary  can 
amuse  and  beguile,  but  the  real  conveys  a  lesson  and 
submits  an  experience  that  instructs,  increases  one's 
knowledge  and  gives  an  asset  which  may  be  helpful  to  those 
who  may  in  the  future  encounter  a  similar  experience." 
This  book  successfully  helps  the  students  understand  a  part 
of  Canada  which  is  different  from  the  prairie  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  dangers  faced  by 
sailing.  The  strength  and  endurance  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  is  inspiring  and  admirable.  Captain  Barbour 
states  that  "when  the  vessel  is  his  own  he  will  refuse  the 
most  tempting  and  reasonable  offer  from  a  rescue  ship  and 
resist  the  temptation  to  leave  his  own  vessel."  In  this  he 
was  loyally  supported  by  his  crew  and  passengers,  who 
remained  with  him. 

The  language  of  the  book  presents  no  difficulties  for 
an  average  class.  At  times  the  pace  is  slow  moving  and  the 
teacher  can  use  this  to  point  out  techniques  of  style,  and 
relate  it  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  not  a  professional 
writer.  Students  may  try  their  hand  at  rewriting  some 
sections,  making  summaries  or  identifying  main  and 
supporting  ideas. 

Much  of  the  narrative  is  composed  of  dialogue.  This 
provides  an  opportunity  for  oral  reading,  dramatic 
presentations,  and  scriptwriting.  Local  dialect  in  the 
book  adds  authenticity  and  color.  The  vocabulary  used  in 
the  dialect  is  explained  clearly  for  the  reader. 
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The  story  progresses  chronologically.  This  adds  some 
suspense  for  the  reader  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  this 
harrowing  adventure.  The  physical  structure  of  the  book  is 
appropriate  too.  The  print  is  big  and  actual  photographs 
are  included  to  help  the  students  visualize  the  people  and 
setting. 

A  variety  of  activities  can  be  undertaken.  Guest 
speakers  could  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  class  about  the 
people  and  life  in  Newfoundland.  Map  work  tracing  the 
journey  can  also  be  done  individually  or  in  small  groups. 
Students  could  attempt  journal  writing,  either  their  own  or 
as  participants  in  this  adventure.  Interviews  with  the 
people  on  the  ship  could  also  be  written. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Mowat,  C.   The  Outport  People.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1983. 

Graham,  R.  and  Gill,  L.T.   Dove.   Toronto:   Bantam, 
1982. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Harrington,  M.   Sea  Stories  From  Newfoundland. 
Toronto:   Ryerson  Press,  1958. 

Bradley,  W.P.   They  Live  By  The  Wind.   New  York: 
Randon  House,  1969. 

Baker,  M.   Folklore  Of  The  Sea.   London:   David  and 
Charles  Publishing  Co.,  1979. 


3.   Poetry 


Masefield,  J.   "Sea  Fever."   Quest.   J.M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  1970. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.   "The  Sailor  Boy."   Quest. 
J.M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1970. 


4.   Film 


The  Baymen.   NFB   106C0165100 
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LEITNER,  I. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  ISABELLA    Toronto:   Dell  Publishing,  1978, 

121  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-440-12453-0 


Isabella  Leitner  tells  of  the  Jewish  deportation  and 
internment  in  this  poignant,  unadorned  and  frightening 
story.  Leitner  describes  in  fragmented  emotional 
outbursts,  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and  tiny  sister,  her 
deportation  to  Auschwitz  and  Birnbaumel  and  her  escape  to 
America  to  be  reunited  with  her  father.  These  moments  of 
painful  recollection  show  clearly  the  torment  and 
degradation  Isabella  experienced  which  gave  her  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  fragility  of  life  and  the  endurance  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  epilogue,  written  by  her  husband, 
tells  of  two  European  holidays  the  Leitner' s  took  several 
years  after  the  Holocaust.  Both  trips  were  very  painful 
reminders  to  Isabella. 

Leitner' s  chapters  are  very  short,  written  in  blunt, 
stark  language.  This  is  a  haunting  book  written  by  a  woman 
who  experienced  mental  anguish  and  spiritual  desiccation. 
The  book  is  so  emotionally  fraught  that  the  students  should 
read  it  first  to  experience  the  full  impact  before 
considering  the  historical  implications. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  book  is  a  good 
example  of  the  diary  form.  A  discussion  of  writing  as  an 
emotional  catharsis  could  be  pursued.  A  simulated 
interview  with  Isabella  could  be  written  and  recorded  or 
video-taped  to  illustrate  her  situation.  The  forms  of 
biography  and  autobiography  could  be  compared.  Research 
could  be  undertaken  on  WWII  and  documentation  of  the 
Holocaust,  war  crimes  and  genocide. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 

1.  Play 

Shakespeare,  W.   Merchant  Of  Venice. 

2.  Movies 

Brickhill,  P.   The  Great  Escape.   New  York: 
Fawcett,  197^ 

War  Crime  Trials.   ACCESS,   Nuremberg  1946-49, 
Parts  1  &  2. 

Fiddler  On  The  Roof 

3.  Review 

New  York  Times  Book  Review,   February  1979. 
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TERMAN,  D. 


FREE  FLIGHT    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

(distributed  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons),  1980, 
3^9  pages. 

ISBN   0-684-16723-9 


Gregory  Mallen,  a  former  airforce  pilot,  after  a 
seven-hour  atomic  war  has  destroyed  much  of  the  world  and 
left  political  chaos,  is  forced  to  flee  political 
persecution.  Mallen  has  earned  the  enmity  of  powerful 
members  of  the  local  organization.  His  means  of  escape  is 
a  small  motor-powered  glider  intended  for  sport  flying,  and 
his  pursuer,  a  vindictive  and  powerful  official  whose  own 
safety  depends  on  Mallen's  recapture,  has  unlimited 
resources  at  his  command.  Mallen,  accompanied  by  another 
fugitive  who  is  wounded  in  the  initial  dash  for  freedom, 
makes  his  way  over  the  border  into  eastern  Canada  where  he 
runs  out  of  fuel.  They  take  refuge  in  a  farmhouse  where 
Jeanne  LeBorveaux  lives  with  her  son  and  her  ailing 
grandfather.  Mallen's  companion  dies.  The  son,  originally 
attracted  to  Mallen,  feels  betrayed  when  he  finds  that 
Mallen  has  spent  the  night  in  Jeanne's  room,  and  reports 
them  to  the  authorities.  Jeanne's  reluctance  to  abandon 
her  family  responsibilities  is  overcome  when  she  realizes 
that  her  son  is  in  no  danger,  and  when  her  grandfather, 
near  death,  begs  her  to  save  herself.  The  story  builds  to 
a  climax  in  the  last  few  pages.  The  enemy  is  killed  in  a 
last  desperate  battle,  and  proves  magnanimous  in  death; 
the  son,  his  gun  trained  on  their  departing  glider  as  it 
rises,  stays  his  finger  on  the  trigger  at  the  last  minute 
and  gives  them  his  silent  blessing. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  provides  exciting 
reading,  but  it  has  no  great  depth.  The  characters,  while 
not  particularly  individualistic,  are  clearly  delineated, 
and  the  events  of  the  story  are  believable  and 
realistically  described.  The  language  used  by  Mallen  and 
his  friend  in  moments  of  stress  is  frequently  coarse  and 
profane,  but  this  is  in  keeping  with  character  and 
situation  and  is  not  overdone.  It  is,  however,  a  factor 
which  should  be  considered  before  the  novel  is  taken  into 
the  classroom.  The  suspense  builds  throughout  a  series  of 
narrow  escapes  to  the  final  climax.  The  methods  which  the 
author  uses  to  create  suspense,  and  the  psychological 
reactions  of  the  characters  —  particularly  the  son  — 
provide  material  for  discussion  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
fictional  or  based  on  real-life  experiences. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


O'Brien,  R.   Z  For  Zachariah.   Toronto:   Dell 
Publishing,  1975. 


2.   Poetry 


Through  The  Open  Window.   Ed.  S.  Paustian. 

Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1983 


3.   Short  Story 


Bradbury,  R.   "There  Will  Come  Soft  Rain." 

An  Introduction  To  Literature.   Ed.  Barnett,  et 
al.   Boston:   Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1971. 
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GZOWSKI,  P. 


THE  GAME  OF  OUR  LIVES    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1982,  301  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN   0-7710-3744-9 


Peter  Gzowski,  journalist  and  broadcaster  is  a  rabid 
hockey  fan.  This  book  describes  his  months  of  travel  with 
the  Edmonton  Oilers  an  N.H.L.  hockey  club  during  the  1980- 
81  season.  This  revised  version  includes  a  chapter 
highlighting  the  team's  achievements  during  1981-82. 

In  addition  to  the  reporting  of  several  games,  thumb- 
nail sketches  and  statistics  of  players  of  those  years, 
Gzowski  recalls  much  of  Canadian  hockey  history  and  lives 
of  Canadian  hockey  heros.  His  best  reporting  style  is 
reserved  for  his  nostalgic  reminiscences  of  "shinny"  and 
his  desire  to  emulate  these  great  sportsmen.  He  discusses 
the  philosophical  approach  to  winning  that  Canadians  needs 
to  develop. 

High  school  students  just  a  few  years  younger  than 
the  "Great  Gretzky"  have  little  concept  of  the  attitude, 
commitment  and  drive  that  in  addition  to  skills  and 
practice  go  to  produce  an  athlete  of  his  calibre.  Aside 
from  the  areas  of  professionalism,  media-hype,  publicity 
spinoffs,  the  book  will  inspire  readers  of  both  sexes.  If 
the  title  symbolism  could  be  embraced  by  more  of  our  youth, 
Gzowski' s  purpose  for  writing  the  book  will  be  at  least 
partially  achieved.  His  desire  was  to  evaluate  much  more 
than  Gretzky,  or  the  Oilers  or  even  hockey  history,  but  our 
attitudes  towards  achievement. 

Gzowski' s  reporting  style  is  free-flowing,  easy  to 
read,  and  yet  expresses  a  depth  of  feeling  for  his  subject 
material  that  indicates  his  interest  and  devotion  to  the 
game  and  its  place  in  Canadian  culture. 

Points  for  discussion  in  class  might  include 
comparisons  between  amateur  and  professional  sports, 
between  recreational  and  competitive  activities,  between 
individual  and  team  sports.  The  interview  techniques  which 
the  author  has  honed  to  perfection  could  be  used  by 
students  to  interview  school  and  local  athletes  preparatory 
to  a  writing  assignment.  Discussions  regarding  the  role  of 
Canadians  as  spectators  rather  than  participants,  the 
changing  role  of  sports  related  to  fitness,  the  effect  of 
participation,  the  fickleness  of  public  adulation,  are  but 
a  few  suggestions. 
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Peter  Gzowski,  born  1934  in  Toronto,  Ontario  was 
raised  near  Gait  and  now  lives  in  the  small  town  of 
Rockwood  in  that  south-central  area  of  Ontario.  The  "boy 
wonder  of  journalism",  he  was  managing  editor  of  MACLEAN'S 
magazine  by  the  age  of  26.  He  is  C.B.C.  host  of  the  radio 
program  Morning  Side  and  has  had  national  television  shows. 
Other  books  include  The  Sacrament,  and  Spring  Tonic  (1979). 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1.   Novels 


Orr,  F.   Puck  Is  a  Four  Letter  Word.   Toronto: 
Methuen  Publication,  1982. 

Young,  S.   That  Old  Gang  of  Mine.   Toronto: 
Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside,  1981 . 


2.   Non-fiction 


Gross,  G.   Hockey  Night  in  Canada.   Toronto:   CBC 
Learning  Systems^  1982. 

Young,  S.   War  on  Ice.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  197b. 

Frayne,  T.  and  Gzowski,  P.   Great  Canadian  Sports 

Stories.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1965 

3.  Poetry 

Scriver,  S.   Between  the  Lines.   Thistledown  Press 
2  selections  p.  180  &  p.  270  by  Scriver  in 
Alberta  Heritage  Series.   Western  Canadian 
Literature  For  Youth  Diversions.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1981. 

4.  Short  Story 

Carrier,  R.   The  Hockey  Sweater.   Toronto:   The 
Oxford  Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature. 

5.  Films 

The  Hockey  Sweater.   NFB   106C0180079 

Career  Profiles:   Wayne  Gretzky.   ACCESS  AU  475026 

What  Did  You  Do  In  School  Today? 

6.  Profesional  Resources 

Peters,  Thomas  and  Waterman,  Robert  H.   In  Search  of 
Excellence.  Markham,  Ontario:  Harper  &  Row,  1982 
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HARRISON,  C.Y. 


GENERALS  DIE  IN  BED    Hamilton:   Potlach  Publications, 

1976,  269  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-919676-02-2 


Generals  Die  In  Bed  a  first  person  narrative 
describes  the  experiences  of  a  Canadian  soldier  in  World 
War  I.  The  novel  opens  with  the  protagonist  leaving 
Montreal  amid  pomp  and  circumstance.  He  soon  sees  the 
horrors  of  trench  warfare  and  the  terrible  effects  it  has 
on  his  fellow  soldiers,  both  Allied  and  German.  In  the  end 
he  is  a  wiser  man,  as  the  result  of  witnessing  too  many 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

Thematically  the  novel  deals  with  the  horror  of  war 
and  the  dehumanizing  and  debasing  effect  it  has  on  the 
people  involved.  Under  any  other  circumstances  the 
killings  in  the  novel  would  clearly  be  classified  as 
murder.  An  absence  of  morality  is  also  apparent  and 
related  to  the  war.  A  farmer  allows  a  soldier  to  sleep 
with  his  daughter  in  return  for  some  tobacco.  The  soldiers 
engage  in  profiteering  and  brutal  looting  in  the  villages 
they  encounter.  Manipulated  by  the  lies  fed  by  their 
officers,  the  soldiers  murder  the  German  prisoners,  showing 
no  compassion  or  mercy. 

The  German  soldiers  are  portrayed  as  the  same  naive 
simple,  patriotic  men  as  the  Canadians  rather  than  as  the 
"enemy".  The  protagonist  imagines  the  family  life  of  the 
soldier  he  has  killed,  emphasizing  again  the  tragic  loss 
incurred  by  this  terrible  war. 

The  language  and  structure  of  the  novel  are  super- 
ficially simple.  As  a  result  the  students  may  read  it 
quickly  and  then  examine  the  novel  again  in  depth.  The 
language  in  keeping  with  the  plot  and  theme  is  brutal  and 
direct.  The  horror  of  the  killing  is  subtly  emphasized. 
Students  could  compare  the  relationship  between  style  and 
purpose  well  with  this  novel. 

There  are  significant  examples  of  imagery  and 
symbolism  used  throughout  the  book.  Trees  are  compared  to 
skeletons,  the  sore  and  injured  feet  of  the  soldiers  are 
symbolic  of  the  crippling  effects  of  the  war. 

Characterization  is  two  dimensional,  the  individual 
is  unimportant  in  war  and  most  of  them  die  before  the  novel 
ends.  It  is  necessary  for  the  students  to  recognize  these 
as  stereotypes  and  appreciate  this  technique. 
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The  propaganda  used  to  manipulate  the  people  could  be 
a  subject  for  research  and  discussion.  As  the  recruits 
leave  Montreal  an  exciting,  romantic  picture  is  presented. 
Fireworks  explode,  the  band  plays,  the  mob  cheers,  women 
wave  handkerchiefs  and  a  befurred  young  woman  smelling  of 
perfume  impulsively  hugs  and  kisses  the  protagonist. 
Everyone  is  inspired  by  these  special  effects.  Later  the 
soldiers  are  lied  to  about  supposed  German  atrocities,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Amiens  they  are  encouraged  to  show  no 
mercy,  to  take  no  prisoners. 

Generals  Die  In  Bed  is  a  powerful,  moving  novel.  It 
is  accessible  to  all  ability  levels.  The  fact  that  it  is 
Canadian  adds  a  new  dimension  of  experience  for  many 
people.  The  subject  is  still  topical,  for  while  war  may 
now  be  conducted  differently,  human  nature  has  not  changed. 
Wars  are  continually  being  fought  in  parts  of  the  world  and 
patriotism  can  still  challenge  the  morality  of  individuals. 
Despite  the  apparent  simple  style  the  novel  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  discussion  of  style  and  theme. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


Findley,  T.   The  Wars.   Toronto:   Penguin,  1982. 

2.   Short  Stories 

Laurence,  M.  "Horses  Of  The  Night."  Story  And 
Structure.  Perrine,  L.  Toronto:  Academic 
Press,  1981. 

McDougall,  C.   "The  Firing  Squad."   Tigers  Of  The 
Snow.   Sorestad,  G.  and  MacNeill,  J.   Toronto: 
Nelson,  1973. 

Roth,  P.   "Defender  Of  Faith."   Story  &  Structure 
Perrine,  L.   Toronto:   Academic  Press,  1981 . 
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3.   Poetry 


Own,  W.    Arms  and  the  Boy.    The  Lyric  Potential. 

Oakland,  New  Jersey:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co.,  1974. 

Brooke,  R.  The  Soldier.    The  Lyric  Potential. 

Oakland,  New  Jersey:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co.,  1974. 

Sassoon,  S.  Does  It  Matter.    The  Lyric  Potential. 

Oakland,  New  Jersey:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co.,  1974. 

Spender,  S.  Ultima  Ratio  Regum.  The  Lyric  Potential. 

Oakland,  New  Jersey:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co.,  1974. 


4 .   Songs 


Boyle,  E.   The  Band  Played  Waltzing  Matilda 
Boyle,  E.   No  Man's  Land. 

Makem  and  Clancey  Collection 


5.   Non-fiction 


Jack,  D.   That's  Me  in  the  Middle.   Toronto 
Paper jacks  ,  1980. 


6.   Film 


All's  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front 
Gallipoli 

5  for  4   war  time  propaganda  film. 


7.   Review 


Forum,   Vol.  55,   April/May  1975. 
New  York  Times,   August  3,  1930. 
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HOUSTON,  J. 


GHOST  FOX    New  York:   Avon  Books,  1977,  369  pages 
ISBN   0-380-01816-0 


Seventeen-year-old  Sarah  Wells  is  captured  by  an 
Abnaki  raiding  party  during  the  French-Indian  Wars  (1690- 
1760)  and  is  taken  north  to  Mississquoi.  Here  she  is 
tortured  but  eventually  wins  the  approval  of  her  captors 
and  becomes  an  accepted  member  of  the  tribe.  Sarah  falls 
in  love  with  Taliwan  but  the  affair  soon  ends  as  he  is 
shamed  and  banished.  She  escapes  with  another  white 
captive.  After,  a  tortuous  journey  through  swamp  land  in 
the  bitter  New  England  spring  thaw,  she  is  recaptured  and 
taken  back  to  the  Abnaki  settlement,  Canadanskawa.  Renamed 
Wagwise  (Ghost  Fox),  Sarah  is  adopted  by  the  chief. 
Taliwan  returns  to  her;  they  are  married  and  have  a  son. 
When  the  tribe  is  duped  by  a  furtrader  and  massacred  by  the 
Mohawk  and  British,  Sarah  is  taken  to  Ft.  Anne  and 
subsequently  returned  to  her  own  people.  Sarah  learns  of 
the  death  of  her  brother  and  loses  all  desire  to  return 
home.  Sarah  sorely  misses  her  baby  and  the  peaceful  Indian 
way  of  life.  The  concluding  episode  of  this  fascinating 
adventure  finds  Sarah  reunited  with  her  husband,  determined 
to  find  a  new  life  apart  from  both  Indian  and  white 
people. 

The  author  presents  this  fast-paced  story  from  a 
semi-omniscient  point  of  view,  allowing  the  reader  to  enter 
the  minds  of  many  principal  characters.  His  style  is  blunt 
and  brutal.  His  cliffhanger  technique  hooks  the  reader 
into  the  story.  There  is  some  swearing  and  sexual 
references  in  this  novel  but  the  incidents  do  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  plot  and  characters.  Houston  has  a 
definite  bias  for  Indian  people.  The  novel  is  written  in 
four  parts,  each  embodying  a  segment  of  Sarah  Wells'  life. 
The  book  is  long  yet  so  readable  that  students  should  have 
no  difficulty  mastering  it. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1  .   Poetry 


Nesbitt,  J.   "Potlatch  In  The  Park."   A  Sense  Of 
Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Niven,  F.   "Indian  Woman."   A  Sense  Of  Place. 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Szumigalski,  A.  and  T.  Heath.   "Wild  Man's  Butte." 
A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education, 
1979. 

Virgo,  S.  and  S.  Musgrave.   "The  Kiskatinaw  Songs." 
A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education, 
1979. 


2.   Novel 


Such,  P.   Riverrun.   Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co, 
Ltd.,  1973. 


3.   Non-fiction 


Magrath,  T.   "Letter  From  Upper  Canada."   Prose  For 
Discussion.   Ed.  E.W.  Buxton  and  B.  Buxton. 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1981. 

"People  As  Characters."   Connections  2  -  Relating. 
Ed.  R.  Davies  and  G.  Kirkland.   Agincourt: 
Gage  Publishing,  1981. 
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STEINBECK,  J. 


THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH    Toronto:   Penguin  Books,  1969, 

(original  1939). 
ISBN   0-14-004239-3 


The  novel  opens  with  Tom  Joad  returning  from  prison 
to  his  farm  home  in  Oklahoma.  There  he  meets  Jim  Casy,  a 
labour  agitator  and  ex-preacher.  It  is  the  mid-thirties 
and  the  depression  and  drought  have  driven  the  farm 
families  from  their  land.  The  Joad  family  has  gathered  at 
the  home  of  a  relative  in  preparation  for  their  departure 
for  California,  where  there  is  said  to  be  abundant  work 
picking  fruit.  The  family  sets  out  to  California.  In 
spite  of  Ma  Joad's  efforts  to  keep  the  family  together  it 
begins  to  fall  apart,  even  during  the  journey.  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  die  before  reaching  California;  Noah,  mentally 
retarded,  wanders  away;  the  youngest  son  Al,  whose 
mechanical  ability  brings  them  to  California,  finds  himself 
unable  to  help  his  family  further  and  leaves;  Tom  becomes 
involved  in  a  fight  with  a  corrupt  law  officer  and  has  to 
flee;  and  Casy  sacrifices  his  life  in  order  to  protect 
Tom.  Stripped  of  all  belongings  except  what  they  can 
carry,  the  remnant  of  the  family  takes  refuge  in  a  deserted 
barn. 

In  spite  of  its  grim  story  line,  the  book  is  not 
pessimistic  in  its  tone,  for  it  celebrates  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  human  spirit.  After  the  symbolic  river 
crossing  on  the  way  to  the  land  "promised"  by  the 
advertising  brochures,  the  family  encounters  persecution, 
flood,  famine,  discrimination  and  work  conditions  which 
amount  to  slavery. 

When  the  book  was  first  published  in  1939  Steinbeck 
was  taken  to  court  by  angry  California  fruit  growers  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  slandered,  but  investigation 
supported  Steinbeck's  version  of  the  treatment  of  the 
migrants,  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  The  novel  is  now 
accepted  as  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.  For 
Canadian  students,  interest  is  added  by  the  fact  that  the 
trek  of  the  "Okies"  to  California  is  paralleled  by  the 
migration  of  prairie  farmers  from  dried-out  districts  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  to  the  northern  areas  of  Meadow 
Lake  and  Peace  River. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Poetry 


Daniells,  R.   "All  Through  The  Thirties."   Through 
The  Open  Window.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University 
Press,  1983. 

Marriott,  A.   "Prairie  Graveyard."  The  Book  of 
Canadian  Poetry.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1957. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Ringwood,  G.   "Still  Stands  The  House."   Thought  And 
Expression.   Toronto:   Longmans  of  Canada ,  1 962. 

Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 
Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1981. 


3.   Non-fiction 


Gray,  J.   Men  Against  The  Desert.   Saskatoon 
Western  Producer  Prairie  Books,  1967. 


4.   Film 


Drylanders.   NFB   106B1064044 
Paper  Wheat.   NFB   106C0179002 
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BRICKHILL,  P. 


THE  GREAT  ESCAPE    Toronto:   Fawcett  Crest  Books,  1950, 

233  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-449-23717-6 


In  a  suspenseful  and  spine  chilling  thriller,  a 
W.W.II  P.O.W.  tells  how  more  than  six  hundred  British  and 
American  air  force  officers  escaped  from  Stalag  Luft  III. 
Under  cunning  leadership  these  men  outwitted,  even 
manipulated  their  Nazi  captors  so  that  they  assisted 
unwittingly  in  the  escape. 

Their  escape  was  made  possible  by  their  persistence, 
camaraderie,  humour,  and  the  coordination  of  a  multitude  of 
talents. 

The  author  follows  the  experiences  of  each  individual 
through  to  eventual  escape  or  death,  including  even  the  war 
trials  and  the  sentences  of  the  Nazi  officers  involved. 

This  book  is  written  in  short  discrete  chapters  full 
of  action  and  adventure.  Brickhill  inserts  sketches  of  the 
compound,  some  equipment  used  in  the  escape,  maps  and 
drawings.  He  utilizes  technical  vocabulary  when  describing 
the  construction  and  excavation  of  the  tunnels.  Slang 
terms  and  German  words  are  used  by  both  prisoners  and 
captors.  Even  though  this  book  was  written  just  five  years 
after  WWII  ended,  Brickhill  remains  fairly  objective  in  his 
portrayal  of  life  in  prison,  writing  with  a  sense  of 
excitement,  adding  a  touch  of  humour  and  dwelling  on  the 
enormity  of  the  task  rather  than  the  daily  drudgery  of 
prison  life. 

Some  activities  associated  with  the  book  might  be  the 
following:  1)  The  students  could  write  a  letter  home  or  a 
diary  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  P.O.W.  2)  Perhaps  a  student 
project  might  be  to  follow  the  activities  of  one  of  the 
P.O.W.  and  his  contribution  to  the  escape.  There  is  some 
stereotyping  of  heros  and  antiheros  which  can  be  pointed 
out  and  discussed  in  class.  3)  If  the  movie  "Great 
Escape"  is  shown,  a  comparison  to  the  book  could  be  made. 
4)  Parts  of  this  book  could  be  acted  out  with  an 
accompanying  script.  This  work  could  be  compared  to 
classic  war  novels  such  as  Mila  by  Leon  Uris,  pointing  out 
similarities  or  differences  between  fiction  and  non-fiction 
of  the  same  situation. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Novels 


Solzhenitsyn,  A.   One  Day  In  The  Life  Of  Ivan 

Denisovich.   London:   Heinnman  Educational  Books, 

Kogawa,  J.   Obasan.   Toronto:   Penguin  Books,  1981. 

Clavell,  J.   King  Rat.   Agincourt,  Ontario:   Dell 
Publishing,  1962. 

Uris,  L.   Mila.   New  York:   Bantam,  1981. 

2.  Non-fiction 

Escape  From  The  Nazis.   Berkeley,  California: 
Severa  Valley  Press  Ltd.,  1975. 

"Sport's  Worst  Tragedy."   New  Voices  2.   Toronto: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 

"Anne  Frank:   The  Diary  Of  A  Young  Girl."   New  Voices 
2.      Toronto:   Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 

3.  Short  Story 

"The  Sniper."   New  Voices  2.   Toronto:   Ginn  and 
Company,  1  9^2"! 

4.  Realia 

Maps  of  Europe  and  Germany 

5.  Films 

News  Insight:   War.   Available  from  ACCESS. 

War  Crime  Trials  -  Nuremberg,  1  9^6- 1 9^7 .   Available 
from  ACCESS. 

Sound  Of  History  -  Part  I  and  II.   Available  from 
ACCESS. 

From  The  Ashes  Of  War.   NFB   106C0180083 

War  II  -  Total  War.   NFB   106C0165084 

The  Great  Escape.   Available  in  cassette  from  Thomas 
Howe  Associates. 
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DICKENS,  C. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS    Toronto/New  York:   Bantam  Classic 

Press,  1958,  (original  i860), 
546  pages. 

ISBN   0-553-21015-7 


The  novel  opens  with  Little  Pip,  the  protagonist, 
playing  on  a  marsh  when  he  encounters  Magwich,  an  escaped 
convict.  Through  fear  he  provides  the  convict  with  food 
and  with  a  file  to  remove  his  leg  irons.  The  convict  is 
later  recaptured  and  deported.  Following  this,  Pip  is 
summoned  to  the  home  of  Miss  Havisham,  a  wealthy  and 
eccentric  recluse  who  was  jilted  on  her  wedding  day.  There 
Pip  mets  Estella,  a  pretty  and  charming  young  girl  who,  as 
a  part  of  Miss  Havisham' s  revenge  against  men  in  general, 
is  being  brought  up  to  break  men's  hearts.  The  visits  to 
Miss  Havisham' s  home  continue  on  a  regular  basis  until  a 
mysterious  benefactor,  who  he  presumes  to  be  Miss  Havisham, 
provides  money  for  Pip  to  go  to  London  to  become  a 
gentleman.  Some  time  later,  Miss  Havisham  sends  for  him 
once  more,  and  he  finds  that  Estella  has  become  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  whom  he  is  expected  to  fall  in  love. 
Estella  is  introduced  into  London  society,  where  she 
proceeds  to  break  the  hearts  of  many  young  men,  as  she  has 
Pip's,  and  marries  the  least  admirable  of  her  admirers. 
Pip  meantime  learns  that  his  benefactor  is  not  Miss 
Havisham,  as  he  had  supposed,  but  Magwich.  He  attempts  to 
discharge  his  obligation  by  sheltering  Magwich  and  saving 
him  from  recapture.  A  series  of  tangled  relationships 
between  Magwich,  Estella  (who  turns  out  to  be  Magwich 's 
daughter)  and  the  lover  who  jilted  Miss  Havisham  are 
revealed.  The  plot  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
death  of  Pip's  sister,  of  Magwich  and  of  Miss  Havisham. 
Joe,  Pip's  brother-in-law  who  has  remained  a  faithful 
friend  through  all  his  troubles,  is  rewarded  with  a  second 
wife  who  appreciates  his  many  virtues.  Estella  leaves  her 
husband,  and  the  book  ends  with  a  suggested  future 
relationship  between  Estella  and  Pip. 
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Although  the  emphasis  in  this  book  is  more  on  event 
than  on  character,  it  is  nevertheless  filled  with  a  variety 
of  fascinating  people  and  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  character.  Pip  himself  develops  from  a 
child,  through  a  period  of  immaturity  when  he  is 
embarrassed  by  Joe's  lack  of  social  graces,  to  eventual 
maturity.  The  book  is  slow-paced,  but  provides  absorbing 
reading  because  the  events  are  so  closely  linked  to  one 
another  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  narrative.  Its 
length  and  the  nature  of  the  material  might  restrict  its 
use  to  above-average  classes. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Stories 


Callaghan,  M.   "The  Snob."   Morley  Callaghan's 
Stories .   Toronto:   Macmillan  ,  1 967 • 

Porter,  K.A.   "The  Jilting  Of  Granny  Weatherall." 
An  Introduction  To  Literature.   Ed.  Barnet,  et 
al.   Chicago:   Little,  Brown,  1961. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Johnston,  S.   Fashion  Paper  Dolls  From  Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  19^0-195^.   Toronto:   General  Publishing, 
1977. 


3.   Film 

Great  Expectations.   Bellevue/Astra   1946   16mm  B  &  W 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


HAMLET 


Ghostly  powers  urge  Hamlet  to  wreak  vengance  upon  his 
uncle,  Claudius,  who  has  murdered  the  King,  Hamlet's 
father,  and  married  Hamlet's  mother.  The  external  conflict 
provides  much  intrigue  which  culminates  in  the  deaths  of 
the  main  characters,  but  the  internal  conflict  of  Hamlet 
has  fascinated  readers  and  critics  for  centuries  -  these 
include  the  archetypal  disillusionment  of  the  young  man  who 
rediscovers  evil  and  morality,  and  the  age-old  conflict 
between  fate  and  free  will.  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare's  most 
popular  and  controversial  play,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult,  tricky,  and  interesting  to 
teach. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


Hamlet  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society. 

L.P.      Code   SRS232 
Cassette   Code  CDL5232 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


HENRY  IV,  PART  I 


Henry  IV,  Part  I  is  a  chronicle  history  play  dealing 
with  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  uprising,  which  expands  the 
story  of  Prince  Hal  into  a  humorous  minor  plot.  The 
success  of  the  humor  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
character  of  Falstaff  -  obese,  filthy,  degenerate  and  most 
lovable  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  Falstaff  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  greatest  comic  figure  in  all  of 
literature,  and  he  comes  finally  to  represent  the  force  of 
life,  surviving  and  enduring  by  whatever  expedient  or 
stratagem  happens  to  be  at  hand. 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


Henry  IV,  Part  I  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code   SRS217 
Cassette   Code   CDL5217 


2.   Film 


Henry  IV,  Part  I  -  BBC  film. 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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TOLKIEN,  J.R.R. 


THE  HOBBIT    London:   George  Allen  &  Unwin  Publishers 

Ltd.,  (distributed  by  Methuen  Publishers), 
1979,  (original  1937),  285  pages. 

ISBN   0-395-07122-4 


This  is  the  story  of  Bilbo  Baggins,  a  hobbit,  who 
undertakes  a  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  home  of 
Smaug,  the  dragon  who  sleeps  on  a  pile  of  stolen  gold. 
This  he  had  seized  from  Thror,  King  Under  the  Mountain. 
Now  Thorin,  Thror's  grandson,  has  decided  to  reclaim  the 
treasure.  He  seeks  the  assistance  of  Gandalf,  the  wizard 
who  suggests  that  the  little  hobbit  join  the  company  of 
dwarves  as  its  resident  burglar.  During  the  course  of  the 
journey,  the  adventurers  encounter  trolls,  wild  wargs, 
giant  spiders  in  Mirkwood  Forest,  goblins  and  of  course, 
Smaug.  Bilbo  manages  to  outwit  the  dragon  and  engineers 
his  destruction.  The  gold  is  restored  to  the  dwarves  but 
not  without  fighting  the  Battle  of  the  Five  Armies. 

The  theme  of  The  Hobbit  follows  the  traditional  quest 
pattern  in  which  an  unheroic  creature  achieves  stature  by 
facing  and  vanquishing  unsurmountable  obstacles.  In  the 
process  he  achieves  manhood  and  maturity.  Bilbo  thus 
represents  Everyman.  The  novel  is  structured  around  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  a  strong,  underlying 
Christian  motif  which  reflects  Tolkien's  optimistic  belief 
in  mankind.  Tolkien  renders  his  philosophy  more  believable 
because  the  world  of  Middle  Earth,  so  carefully 
constructed,  has  many  parallels  to  our  own. 

The  style  of  The  Hobbit  is  informal.  Tolkien  used 
standard  English  although  reference  is  made  to  old  letters 
called  Runes  which  dwarves  used  regularly  for  private 
records. 

The  characters  in  The  Hobbit  are  interesting  on  two 
accounts:  first,  there  are  few  women  and  secondly,  there 
is  no  love  interest. 

Most  important  in  reading  the  novel  is  to  realize 
that  Tolkien  relied  on  the  Norse  myths  and  was  influenced 
by  the  epic  poem  "Beowulf"  in  creating  the  land  of  Middle 
Earth  and  the  creatures  who  live  there. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Novels 


Adams,  R.   Watership  Down.   Markham,  Ontario: 
Penguin  Books,  1972. 

Carroll,  L.   Alice  In  Wonderland.   Saskatoon: 
Western  Prairie  Books,  1979. 

de  Saint  Exupery,  A.   The  Little  Prince.   New  York: 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  ,  1968 . 

Swift,  J.   Gulliver's  Travels.   Agincourt,  Ontario: 
Dell  Publishing,  1971 . 

Tolkien,  J.R.R.   The  Lord  Of  The  Rings.   Agincourt: 
Nethuen  Publishers,  1974. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  Time  Machine.   Toronto:   Bantam 
House,  19o1T 

White,  T.H.   "Sword  In  The  Stone."   The  Once  And 
Future  King.   Huntington:   Fontana ,  1981 . 


2.   Poetry 


"Beowulf."   Dragon  Slayer/Story  of  Beowulf. 
Trans.  R.  Sutcliff.   Markham,  Ontario: 
Penguin  Books,  1976. 

Homer.   The  Iliad  And  The  Odyssey.   Toronto 
Doubleday  Canada  Ltd.,  1975. 


3.   Non-fiction 


Forster,  E.   The  Celestial  Omnibus.   New  York: 
A. A.  Knopf,  1923. 


4 .   Legends 


Snorri.   The  Elder  Edda.   New  York:   Random  House, 
1970. 


5.   Film 


The  Hobbit 

The  Lord  Of  The  Rings.   Cassette  available  from 
Thomas  Howe  Associates. 
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HUGHES,  M. 

HUNTER  IN  THE  DARK    Toronto:   Avon  Books  of  Canada 

1984,   144  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-3806-7702-4 


In  this  contemporary  novel,  set  in  Alberta  and 
written  by  a  well-known  Alberta  author,  sixteen-year-old 
Mike  Rankin,  comes  to  terms  with  himself,  his  family  and 
his  fear  of  death. 

The  latter  is  all  too  necessary  as  he  suffers  from 
acute  leukemia,  but  the  author  develops  relationships  and 
conflicts,  Mike's  love  for  hunting,  and  the  development  of 
his  own  personality,  rather  than  overwhelming  the  reader 
with  sentimentality  and  sorrow. 

The  plot  moves  quickly,  characters  and  dialogue  are 
realistic  and  Mike's  goal  of  achieving  one  more  hunting 
trip  develops  the  theme  of  survival.  Hughes  captivates  her 
readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  hunting  scene  in 
chapter  one,  then  takes  a  time-leap  back  in  the  narrative. 

The  themes  of  goals,  mortality  and  relationships 
would  develop  discussions  leading  to  creative  writing, 
while  research  on  hunting  techniques  and  the  medical 
aspects  of  the  novel  would  be  useful  essay  material. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  use  tact  and  delicacy  in 
dealing  with  the  mortality  theme  as  most  students  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  a  cancer  victim  and  the  family 
attitudes  of  denial  may  mirror  their  own.  The  teacher  may 
find  one  of  the  Kuebler-Ross  books  helpful.  Discussion  of 
real  life  personalities  who  have  dealt  with  such  problems, 
e.g.,  Terry  Fox,  F.D.  Roosevelt,  Helen  Keller,  may  add  to 
students'  perspective.  Interested  students  may  wish  to 
read  Something  For  Joey  to  appreciate  a  different  family 
attitude. 

The  book  is  relatively  short,  well  spaced  and  should 
not  create  any  dismay  among  reluctant  readers.  Both  urban 
and  rural  students  will  enjoy  the  hunting  scenes  and  the 
relationships  between  Mike  and  his  friends.  Descriptive 
passages  are  limited  in  length. 

Monica  Hughes,  born  in  England,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Edmonton  for  several  years.  Many  of  her  previous  eight 
novels  were  science  fiction  and  are  extremely  popular  with 
younger  readers.  Several  have  been  published  in  other 
languages.  Hunter  In  The  Dark  has  won  two  major  Canadian 
writing  awards. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Non-fiction 


Kuebler-Ross ,  E.   On  Death  And  Dying.   London: 
Macmillan,  1969 

Shrivener,  L.   Terry  Fox:   His  Story.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart ,  1981 . 

Hunter  Training  Manual.   Edmonton:   Fish  &  Wildlife 
Division,  Dept.  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Hughes,  M.   "The  Beckoning  Lights."   Western  Moods 
Alberta  Heritage  Series,  1979. 


3.   Film 


The  Terry  Fox  Story 

The  Quiet  Racket.   NFB   106C0166045 
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BERTON,  L. 


I  MARRIED  THE  KLONDIKE    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1954,  231  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-7710-1230-6 


This  is  Laura  Berton's  account  of  her  years  in  Dawson 
City  just  after  the  Gold  Rush  of  1898.  Berton,  a  Toronto 
kindergarten  teacher  looking  for  adventure,  travelled 
across  Canada  by  rail  and  up  the  west  coast  by  steamer  to 
Dawson  City.  She  was  greeted  by  a  kaleidoscope  of 
buildings,  people,  dogs,  and  rugged  scenery.  Her  first  two 
years  were  spent  teaching.  Then  her  marriage  to  the 
unorthodox  and  eccentric  Frank  Berton  changed  her  lifestyle 
completely:  she  became  a  miner's  wife,  living  in  a  tent, 
baking  bread  in  an  eight  inch  oven  and  picking  berries  on 
the  Yukon  hillsides.  When  Frank  became  a  public  servant  in 
Dawson  City,  their  lives  returned  to  domesticity  and 
Edwardian-style  social  life.  During  World  War  I  the 
Bertons  left  the  Yukon  for  Vancouver,  but  returned  shortly 
after  armistice.  The  post-war  Dawson  City  was  a  low-key 
gathering  of  has-been  miners  and  battered  war  veterns  -  and 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  boisterous  Gold  Rush  days.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two,  Laura  became  the  mother  of  Pierre  Berton. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  tells  of  the  interesting 
characters  the  Bertons  meet  and  their  adventurous  family 
life. 

This  first  person  view  of  the  north   is   told  in 

several   vignettes   using   a   warm  straightforward   style. 

Berton  approaches  her  subject  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner 
using  middle  range  vocabulary. 

This  book  could  be  introduced  with  Pierre  Berton's 
teledrama  "I  Married  the  Klondike".  Collages  or  scrapbooks 
could  be  compiled  of  pictures  of  the  Yukon  now  and  in  the 
past. 

Some  students  may  wish  to  research  the  lives  of 
Governor  John  Black,  Robert  Service,  Bishop  Stringer  and 
other  outstanding  characters  referred  to  in  the  book. 
Berton  portrays  wolves  and  grizzly  bears  as  vicious 
unpredictable  beasts.  J.  Olsen's  NIGHT  OF  THE  GRIZZLIES  or 
R.D.  Lawrence's  CRY  WILD  show  another  point  of  view. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Stories 


"Trail  of  Ninety-Eight."   Service,  R.   Alberta 
Heritage  Series:   Road  To  Yesterday. 

"The  Gold  Rush."   Begg,  A.   Alberta  Heritage  Series 
Road  To  Yesterday. 

"On  The  Klondike  Trail."   Maurice,  W.   Alberta 
Heritage  Series:   Road  To  Yesterday. 


2.   Novels 


Olsen,  J.   Night  Of  The  Grizzlies.   Toronto:   New 
American  Library  Signet,  1 969 . 

Fredrickson,  0.   Silence  Of  The  North.   Toronto: 
Paper jacks,  1981 . 


3.   Non-fiction 


Berton,  P.   Klondike.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1972. 

Berton,  P.   Drifting  Home.   Toronto:   Seal  Books, 
1980. 


4.   Realia 


Maps  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  -  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Government  of  Alberta 


5.   Films 


Two  Artists  In  The  Klondike.   NFB   505C0376002K 
Harrison's  Yukon.   NFB   10600179154 
Nahanni.   NFB   106C0162019 


6.   Review 


Beamer,   Vol.  268,  57-8,   Autumn,  1955. 
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HYDE,  C. 


ICARUS  SEAL    Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1982,  318  pages 

Paperback. 
ISBN   0-76  6710-4277-9 


Peter  Coffin,  a  Canadian  journalist  from  Montreal, 
investigates  the  strange  disappearance  of  his  friend  Sam 
Underwood.  With  the  assistance  of  Sam's  beautiful  sister 
Georgina,  Peter  discovers  that  the  air  charter  AVTOUR  which 
Sam  was  flying  from  London  to  Toronto  was  carrying  much 
more  than  passengers.  In  fact,  paying  passengers  were  a 
cover  for  an  operation  involving  the  transportation  of 
nuclear  waste  material  to  a  remote  burial  ground  in 
Labrador.  This  illegal  practice  had  the  sanction  of  the 
many  western  countries  who  used  AVTOUR's  unique  service. 
There  was  only  one  problem--what  would  happen  if  a  plane 
crashed  filled  with  highly  radioactive  nuclear  waste? 

Weaving  fact  with  fiction,  Hyde  creates  a  chilling 
thriller  that  identifies  potentially  dangerous  practices 
that  occur  in  airline  cargo  transport.  Appendix  A,  for 
example,  lists  the  airlines  that  have  been  known  to  carry 
radioactive  material.  There  are  forty-one.  And  Hyde  notes 
that  there  is  no  law  in  the  U.S.  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  which  forbids  air  transport  of  dangerous  goods.  This 
raises  the  complex  issue  of  the  proper  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste. 

Just  as  frightening  is  the  "computer  crime"  AVTOUR 
practices  when  one  of  its  flights  does  crash.  By  using  the 
access  code,  the  originators  of  the  flight  show  a 
cancellation  on  the  video  display  terminal  in  the  airport 
where  the  flight  was  supposed  to  land.  This  together  with 
other  measures,  created  an  effective  coverup  of  multiple 
manslaughter.  The  name  of  the  contingency  plan  to  be  used 
in  case  of  an  AVTOUR  flight  crashing  was  the  Icarus  Seal. 
It  was  this  plan  that  was  called  into  effect  when  flight 
#360  crashed  in  remote  Labrador  killing  Sam  Underwood  who, 
coincidentally ,  knew  too  much.  And  it  was  this  plan, 
finally  in  the  hands  of  a  revenge-seeking  Peter,  which  was 
used  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  whole  program,  Llewellyn. 
He  was  the  mythical  Icarus,  who  flew  too  close  to  the  sun 
and  was  destroyed. 

The  plot  is  occasionally  implausible.  Peter  Coffin 
is  a  journalist,  not  a  private  investigator  as  he  so  often 
readily  admits,  yet  he  neatly  dispatches  strongman  Kroeger 
in  a  Paris  hotel.  He  escapes  from  Llewellyn's  heavily 
guarded  estate  in  the  lush  English  countryside  through  a 
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trap  door  in  the  attic  of  his  closet,  setting  the  house  on 
fire  in  the  process.  And  he  miraculously  walks  away  from  a 
private  plane  which  he  has  managed  to  save  from  a  certain 
crash  in  a  wicked  thunderstorm.  But  the  book's  fast  pace 
and  strong  plot  line  overrides  this  weakness. 

The  style  is  informal,  casual  and  colloquial.  This 
will  definitely  appeal  to  students  as  Peter  uses  colourful 
language  to  explain  his  various  predicaments:  at  one  point 
he  is  "screwed,  blued  and  tattooed"  and  in  a  description  of 
his  fight  with  Kroeger  "he  (Kroeger)  tried  to  skewer  me 
with  that  pig  sticker  of  his"  and  another  time  "I  felt  like 
a  piece  of  meat  that  had  been  left  out  too  long".  There  is 
gutter  language  but  it  is  in  context  with  Peter's  character 
and  reflects  the  earthy  flavor  of  the  novel.  It  also 
occurs  infrequently. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  Peter  who 
brings  the  reader  into  his  diverse  world  of  computers, 
planes,  American  Express  and  a  sophisticated  lifestyle.  It 
is  Peter  himself,  an  irreverent  hero  who  "stopped  believing 
in  justice  when  Ford  pardoned  Nixon"  yet  is  a  gentleman  who 
is  outraged  at  callous  indifference  to  innocent  people  of 
Llewellyn's  organization  and  by  the  governments  who  support 
him. 

The  characters  tend  to  be  stereotypes.  Llewellyn, 
the  "chief  bad  guy"  has  dyed  black  hair,  eyes  "as  hard  as 
ball  bearings"  with  a  hand  that  "lay  like  a  coiled  snake  in 
his  lap".  Georgina,  the  heroine,  is  a  beautiful  blond  but, 
to  suit  the  80's  she  is  also  liberated.  Peter  is 
believable  but  is  something  of  a  chauvinist,  although  he 
refuses  to  admit  it.  And  of  course,  he  wins  Georgina  in 
the  end. 

The  central  issue  in  the  book,  the  transportation  of 
nuclear  waste,  cannot  really  be  dealt  with  in  a  class 
discussion  until  students  have  finished  reading  the  book. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  with  a  total  of 
twenty-eight  chapters.  The  type  is  easy  for  an  average,  or 
above  average  English  33  class. 
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RELATED    RESOURCES 

1 .  Novel 

Forysth,  F.   Day  Of  The  Jackal.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1979. 

Hyde,  C.   The  Wave.   New  York:   Playboy  Books,  1981 

2.  Films 

War  Games 

Nuclear  Fuel  Waste  Research:   The  Canadian  Program. 
NFB   106C0179607 

Day  Of  The  Jackal 

Three  Days  Of  The  Condor 

Marathon  Man 

The  China  Syndrome 

Icarus.   NFB   106C0374653  (myth) 


3.   Review 


Quill  &  Quire,   July  1982. 
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GRANT,  M. 


INHERIT  THE  SUN    London:   Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1981, 

414  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN    0-340-25968-X 


This  Australian  family  saga,  spanning  eighty  years, 
fictionalizes  the  pioneering  days  of  the  Outback,  the 
effects  of  the  world  depression,  the  war  years  and  the 
modern  age  in  Australia.  The  main  character,  Big  Red, 
inherits  the  survival  instincts  of  his  father  and  has  the 
business  ability  to  establish  a  large  modern  ranch  which  he 
passes  on  to  his  family.  Red's  gentle  sensitivity  and 
physical  resilience  carry  him  through  two  world  wars,  many 
family  crises,  several  farming  problems  and  two  romances. 

There  are  five  sections,  each  dealing  with  an  era  in 
the  family  saga.  The  omniscient  viewpoint  helps  the  reader 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  characters.  The  style 
is  descriptive  and  flowing  using  mid  to  high  range 
vocabulary.  Characters  are  fully  developed  and  well 
motivated.  The  theme  -  a  man's  desire  to  keep  the  land 
despite  all  odds  -  emerges  clearly.  The  author  makes 
extensive  use  of  Outback  dialect  and  portrays  the 
Aborigines  appropriately.  This  book  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  teach  novel  characteristics  and  demonstrates 
the  effective  use  of  symbolism  and  figurative  language.  An 
added  advantage  is  that  it  extends  the  student  into  another 
country  and  culture. 

The  Carlyou  family  might  be  compared  with  the 
families  portrayed  in  television  sagas,  such  as  "Dallas"  or 
"Falcon  Crest".  Students  could  draw  the  Carlyou  family 
tree  including  "step"  or  "adopted"  members.  Character 
sketches  of  Big  Red,  Alison,  Fan-tan  or  Lisa  could  be 
written.  Students  might  discuss  the  stereotype  image  of 
the  "Chinaman,"  "Nigger,"  "American  tycoon,"  or 
"Aboriginal".  Collages  or  picture  time-lines  could  be  made 
of  each  of  the  five  parts  of  this  novel. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Marshall,  J.   Walkabout.   Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin,  1979. 

McCullough,  C.   The  Thornbirds.   New  York:   Avon, 
1981. 

Findley,  T.   The  Wars.   Toronto:   Penguin,  1982. 

Shuute,  N.   On  The  Beach.   New  York:   Ballentine, 
1978. 

Brinsraead,  H.   Ballad  Of  Benny  Perhaps.   Toronto: 
Globe/Modern,  1984. 

Shute,  N.   A  Town  Like  Alice.   Toronto:   Ballentine, 
1982. 


2.   Film 


Walkabout.   Bellevue/Astral 


4.   Play 


Billy  Bishop  Goes  To  War.   Petersen,  G.E 
Talon,  1981. 
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TISDALL,  P. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  HUMAN  ORIGINS    Toronto:   CBC  Education 

Systems  -  distributed  by  Gage,  1981, 
145  pages.   Hardcover. 

ISBN   0-8879^-096-X 


In  Search  of  Human  Origins,  as  the  title  suggests,  is 
a  historical  account  of  the  scientific  search  for  the 
origins  of  humanity.  The  book  makes  no  attempt  to  provide 
answers;  it  discusses  the  various  scientific  theories,  old 
and  new,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 
It  does  not  deal  with  scientific  creationism  (if  you  wish 
to  deal  with  that  theory  you  will  have  to  go  to  other 
sources  for  information).  Tisdall  writes  of  archeology, 
sociology,  biography  and  evolutionary  biography,  in  a  prose 
style  which  is  readable  and  interesting. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  brings  to  life  the 
scientists  whose  names  are  significant.  The  interest  level 
drops  midway  through  the  book,  when  the  material  becomes 
more  scientific,  but  rises  again  with  the  discussion  of  the 
various  interpretations  put  forward  by  different 
scientists.  The  author's  command  of  English  is  excellent. 
As  the  subject  demands,  he  writes  direct  simple  prose,  but 
it  is  of  a  quality  which  justifies  the  study  of  the  book  as 
expository  writing.  The  material  would  be  unacceptable  to 
students  and  parents  who  resist  all  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  but  it  should  provide  absorbing 
reading  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  This 
is  not  a  book  for  non-readers,  but  students  of  good  ability 
should  find  it  both  readable  and  stimulating. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Darwin,  C.   The  Voyage  Of  The  Beagle.   New  York: 
Anchor  Publishers,  1 962 . 

The  Last  Million  Years.   Reader's  Digest  History 

of  Man.   Montreal:   Reader's  Digest  Association, 


1973. 
2.   Novel 


Stone,  I.   The  Origin.   New  York:   Doubleday,  1980. 
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Film 

Darwin.   NFB   106C0176269 


4 .   Poetry 


Bowering,  G.   "Albertasaurus . " 

Nims,  J.F.   "A.D.  2267." 

Pratt,  E.J.   "Erosion." 

Shelley,  P.B.   "Ozymandias . " 

Swenson,  M.   "Southbound  On  The  Freeway." 

Wheelock,  J.H.   "Earth." 

Above  from  Paustian,  ed.   Through  The  Open  Window, 
Toronto:   Oxford,  1983. 
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BRONTE,  C. 


JANE  EYRE    Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981,  (original  1847), 

448  pages. 
ISBN    0-553-21020-3 


This  is  the  story  of  Jane,  an  orphan  who  endures  a 
dreary  and  lonely  childhood,  attends  a  charity  school, 
becomes  a  governess  and  achieves  happiness  and  a  position 
in  life  far  beyond  her  wildest  dreams.  Her  duty  is  to 
teach  the  ward  of  Mr.  Rochester,  Adele  Varens.  During  the 
course  of  her  employment  Jane  and  Rochester  fall  in  love. 
On  her  wedding  day  all  goes  well  until  the  couple  reach  the 
church  where  a  stranger  reveals  that  there  is  a  terrible 
impediment  to  their  marriage:  Rochester  already  has  a 
wife.  But  she  is  mad  and  lives  confined  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Thornfield  Hall.  Rather  than  become  Rochester's 
mistress,  Jane  flees  and  wanders  destitute  in  a  remote  area 
of  the  country.  By  chance,  she  arrives  at  the  door  of  her 
three  cousins  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  her.  There 
she  discovers  she  is  the  heiress  to  an  uncle  who  has  left 
her  t20,000.  With  her  new  independence,  she  is  able  to 
lead  a  comfortable  life  but  thoughts  of  Rochester  haunt 
her.  Finally,  a  year  later,  she  returns  to  Thornfield  Hall 
only  to  discover  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  charred  ruins. 
Rochester  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  eventually  learns 
that  his  mad  wife  set  the  blaze  and  killed  herself  by 
jumping  off  the  battlements.  Jane  finds  Rochester  who  has 
been  blinded  in  the  process  of  trying  to  save  his  wife. 
The  two  discover  that  their  love  is  still  very  much  alive; 
they  marry  and  have  a  child. 

What  makes  this  novel  significant  is  the  first  person 
narrative,  an  autobiographical  technique  which  was  a 
radical  departure  from  previous  English  novels  of  the  mid- 
19th  Century.  This  approach  results  in  a  highly  subjec- 
tive, personal  style.  The  reader  enters  completely  into 
the  character  of  the  narrator  and  this  provides  the  struc- 
turing technique.  Jane  is  not  a  traditional  heroine.  She 
is  neither  pretty  nor  is  she  passive.  Jane  is  a  strong 
character  and  she  possesses  moral  force.  She  fights 
restrictions  placed  on  her.  Hers  is  a  battle  between  the 
demands  of  God,  represented  by  the  world,  and  the  demands 
of  herself. 
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The  language  used  is  formal  English  and  since  most  of 
the  characters  enjoy  some  education  they  speak  accordingly. 
Since  the  novel  centers  around  Jane  so  insistently,  the 
plot  is  not  as  important  as  Jane's  inner  development. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  story  line  is  flawed.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  coincidences. 


RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Novels 


Bronte,  C.   Emma.   London:  Everyman,  1982. 

Bronte,  C.   The  Professor.  London:   Everyman,  1982 

Elliott,  G.   Middlemarch.  Cambridge:   Houghton 
Mifflin,  1956. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Gaskell,  E.   The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.   Toronto 
Penguin  Books,  1975. 

Lane,  M.   The  Bronte  Story.   Brooklyn:   Greenwood, 
1953. 


3.   Film 


Jane  Eyre.   Bellevue/FOX   (1944)   16mm  B  &  W 
Jane  Eyre.   Bellevue/Astra   (1972)   16mm 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


JULIUS  CAESAR 


Through  Caesar,  the  popular  idol  who  uses  his 
popularity  to  achieve  the  powers  of  a  dictator;  Antony, 
the  unscrupulous,  single-minded  politician  using  any  means 
to  win  his  end;  Brutus,  the  idealist  whose  very  ideals 
turn  him  into  a  blood-daubed  killer;  and  Cassius,  the 
tough-minded  realist,  a  man  of  limited  imagination, 
Julius  Caesar  portrays  the  universal  tragedy  that  comes 
about  whenever  physical  man  is  separated  from  man  as  a 
spirit  or  symbol. 

Although  set  in  and  concerning  Ancient  Rome, 
Julius  Caesar  deals  with  a  crucial  political  issue  for 
Elizabethans  -  Elizabeth  is  old,  without  heir,  and  civil 
war  is  a  possibility.  The  power  struggles  depicted  here 
have  modern  parallels. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


Julius  Caesar  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society. 

L.P.      Code   SRS230 
Cassette   Code   CDL5230 
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BARSTOW,  S. 


A  KIND  OF  LOVING    London:   Unicorn  Books,  (distributed  by 

Copp,  Clark),  1960,  285  pages. 
ISBN   0-9079270-X 


In  this  first  novel,  Barstow  poses  and  solves  the 
realistic  problem  of  Victor  Brown's  early  manhood:  a  first 
permanent  job,  a  first  girl  friend  and  a  breaking  away  from 
a  close-knit  family.  The  problems  may  be  universal  but  the 
settings,  customs  and  dialect  will  expand  the  readers' 
knowledge  of  an  area  of  England  --  West  Riding,  Yorkshire 
(west-central  England)  —  with  which  he  is  probably 
unfamiliar.  In  this  highly  industrialized  urban  setting, 
Victor  is  employed  as  a  junior  draughtsman  in  a  large 
engineering  design  firm.  He  is  considering  marriage  at 
some  future  date  to  Ingrid  Rothwell,  the  girl  of  his 
desires,  but  this  part-time  job  at  a  music  shop  draws  him 
culturally  and  emotionally  farther  away  from  his  lower- 
class  background  and  Ingrid's  shallow-minded  interests. 
Victor  is  more  enamoured  with  Ingrid  in  imagination  than  in 
reality,  yet  the  romance  continues  in  a  desultory  fashion 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  novel  develops  into  the  oldest 
marriage  story  ever  told  -  a  pregnant  bride  and  a 
responsible  but  unwilling  groom.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  characters  through  the  early-marriage 
period  satisfy  the  reader  with  Barstow's  realistic  and 
non-sentimental  conclusion. 

Relationships,  respectability  and  responsibility 
highlight  the  themes  of  the  novel.  Although  the  diction 
and  setting  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  students,  the  problems 
of  early  marriage  and  forced  commitments  are  faced  by  many 
students  or  members  of  their  peer  group  during  their  late 
teens  or  early  twenties.  There  are  no  specific  sexual 
scenes;  however,  the  realization  of  pre-marital  relation- 
ships may  not  be  acceptable  in  some  communities.  The 
character  development  and  the  staunch  family  loyalties  that 
are  portrayed  are  more  potent  aspects  of  the  novel  than  the 
Victor-Ingrid  entanglement. 

As  noted,  many  of  the  Yorkshire  terms  are  unfamiliar. 
These  can  be  interpreted  through  context  or  translated  by  a 
community  member  with  these  north  of  England  antecedents. 
Students  will  also  note  the  class  divisions,  understood 
through  dialect  and  accent  between  the  industrial  middle 
class  north  of  England  and  the  more  elegant  upper  class  of 
the  south. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Barstow,  S.   The  Right  True  End.   London:   Corgi, 
1976. 

Barstow,  S.   A  Season  With  Eros.   London:   Corgi. 

Barstow,  S.   The  Watchers  On  The  Shore.   London: 
Corgi,  1962. 

Barstow,  S.   Joby .   London:   Heinemann,  1975. 

Gozzens,  J.   Ask  Me  Tomorrow.   New  York:   Harbrace, 
1969. 

Hansen,  R.  The  Desperadoes.   New  York:   Ballantine, 
1980. 


2.   Film 


A  Kind  Of  Loving.   Bellevue/Astra   16mm 
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CLAVELL,  J. 


KING  RAT    Agincourt,  Ontario:   Dell  Publishing,  1962, 

352  pages. 
ISBN   0-440-14546-5 


King  Rat  depicts  the  life  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp 
under  Japanese  occupation.  The  camp,  located  in  the  City 
State  of  Singapore,  housed  a  collection  of  British  and 
American  personnel  who  had  been  collected  from  various 
battles  in  and  around  Singapore  after  their  defeat  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  key  figure  in  the  novel  is  "the  King",  an 
American  Corporal  who  in  this  oppressive  environment 
manages  to  retain  a  standard  of  living  that  is  envied  by 
all  other  P.O.W.'s.  The  King's  "greatest  enemy"  is 
Lieutenant  Gray,  Provost  Marshall,  a  lonely  fanatic  who  is 
determined  to  entrap  him.  The  King  is  surrounded  by 
countless  underlings  who  support  and  betray  him.  However, 
he  has  one  true  friend,  a  British  Flight  Lieutenant, 
Peter  Marlowe.  Marlowe  is  a  brave  and  honorable  man  who 
develops  an  understanding  and  admiration  for  the  King. 

The  interaction  among  these  three  characters  serves 
as  a  device  to  move  the  story  to  a  successful  conclusion 
against  the  background  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Japan. 

Some  of  the  characters  use  language  which  may  be 
considered  offensive.  However  this  is  a  P.O.W.  camp  and  it 
is  realistically  depicted.  Clavell  also  uses  dialect  - 
British,  American  and  Australian  -  which  is  usually 
explained  in  context.  Women  are  portrayed  in  traditional 
subservient  roles. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  a  P.O.W.  camp  with  its  high 
mortality  rate  due  to  starvation,  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  violence  and  threatened  violence.  It  is  not  graphical- 
ly described,  but  is  implied. 

Clavell  carefully  describes  the  highly  structured 
nature  of  a  P.O.W.  camp  and  the  British  concern  with 
"class".  These  descriptions  parallel  one  another  and  are 
used  to  reveal  the  individuals  who  work  within  the  system. 
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The  transvestite  Clavell  has  written  about  is 
sympathetically  portrayed.  The  relationship  between  this 
character  and  the  other  characters  is  described  in  a  manner 
which  is  both  just  and  honest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  concerns  expressed  when 
viewed  within  the  context  of  this  novel  are  justifiable. 
The  theme  as  stated  by  the  author,  that  survival  requires 
adaptation,  helps  to  explain  the  incidents  that  make  up  the 
story. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Story 


Giles,  G.   "Letter  From  A  Soldier."   Connections  3  - 
Discovering.   Ed.  R.  Davies  and  G.  Kirkland. 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1981. 


2.   Novel 


Remarque,  E.   All's  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
Toronto:   Collins  Publishers,  1981. 


3 .   Non-fiction 


Keith,  A.   Three  Came  Home.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1946. 


4.   Film 


King  Rat.   Macmillan  Film  Inc. 
Los  Canadienses.   NFB   106C0175180 
A  War  Story.   NFB   106C018036 
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HEINE,  W.C. 


THE  LAST  CANADIAN    Toronto:   Paperjacks,  1974,  253  pages 

Paperback. 
ISBN    0-7701-0210-7 


It  starts  with  a  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency 
by  the  Governor  of  Colorado.  Fifty  people  are  found  dead 
in  a  small  mountain  village  near  Denver.  They  have  been 
stricken  with  a  mysterious  disease.  Soon,  people  are  dying 
in  large  numbers  throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  Gene  Arnprior, 
in  Montreal,  decides  to  leave  the  city  before  the 
mysterious  plague  reaches  Canada.  With  his  wife  and  two 
children,  he  flies  to  a  remote  Quebec  fishing  camp  and 
lives  for  three  years  in  the  wilderness.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  as  they  knew  it  dies  around  them.  Only  a  few  pockets 
of  survivors  remain,  carriers  of  the  deadly  plague,  spread 
out  over  the  vast  ruined  continent.  One  of  these  carriers 
comes  into  contact  with  Gene's  family,  killing  them  all 
except  Gene  who  realizes  that  he  has  become  a  carrier  as 
well.  Guilt  ridden  and  angry,  Gene  seeks  revenge  on  the 
originators  of  the  virus  who  he  eventually  learns,  during 
his  travels  through  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  are  the 
Russians. 

As  Gene  becomes  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  cross  the 
Bering  Sea  at  all  costs  and  so  contaminate  the  Russians  the 
reader  can  understand  why  he  has  become  mentally  un- 
balanced. He  has  become  someone  with  whom  we  can  readily 
identify. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  throughout  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada,  which  he  does  after  his  family  die,  Gene 
encounters  a  variety  of  people  who  have  found  their  own  way 
to  handle  their  isolation.  Some  have  banded  together  in 
small  groups  living  on  farms,  the  men  often  having  more 
than  one  wife;  others  have  created  a  more  sophisticated 
form  of  street  gang  which  patrols,  in  this  case  the  vacant 
city  of  New  York,  still  others  have  regressed  into  animal 
violence  and  prey  on  others  with  guns  and  other  weapons. 

The  plot  is  strong  if  occasionally  farfetched.  From 
a  slow  beginning,  the  pace  speeds  up  and  the  reader  is 
constantly  surprised  by  unexpected  developments  as  the 
story  is  unconventional.  The  novel  is  suspenseful  because 
the  reader  at  first  doesn't  know  the  cause  of  the  plague  or 
the  purpose  of  destroying  a  continent.  There  is  constant 
conflict,  first  between  Gene  and  a  potentially  hostile 
environment,  then  Gene  against  other  survivors,  the 
Russians,  and  finally  himself.    Outside  of  America,  the 
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British  are  in  a  race  with  the  Russians  to  develop  a 
vaccine  against  the  disease  so  that  the  winner  can  claim 
and  repopulate  North  America.  The  plot  is  not  perfect; 
however,  some  incidents  lack  credibility,  and  Gene  is  un- 
usually lucky  in  his  ability  to  escape  Russians,  bent  on 
killing  him,  in  jeeps,  submarines,  planes  and  aircraft 
carriers . 

There  is  also  some  blatant  stereotyping.  The 
Russians  have  few  redeeming  characteristics,  the  Americans 
are  often  brash  and  vulgar,  while  the  British  are  correct 
and  brillant.  The  women  tend  to  be  submissive.  Gene's 
wife  Jan  is  obedient  to  her  husband  and  Gene's  second 
"wife"  Leila  delights  in  following  him  about  the 
countryside. 

The  style  is  informal  and  often  conversational  in 
tone.  Occasionally  it  descends  to  the  banal  and  it  is 
often  cliche  ridden.  The  names  of  the  characters  don't 
ring  true:  U.S.  President  Ruston,  reporter  Anson  Bryson, 
and  Canada's  Prime  Minister  George  Blanchard.  However,  the 
vocabulary  is  simple  and  standard  English  is  used 
throughout. 

The  point  of  view  lacks  omniscience  as  told  through 
the  eyes  of  Gene  Arnprior.  The  reader  becomes  emotionally 
involved  with  Gene  as  he  changes  from  a  happy,  successful 
businessman  to  a  man  obsessed  with  hatred. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters  and  is  a 
reasonably  fast  read.  The  story  becomes  somewhat  complex 
near  the  end  of  the  book  when  the  setting  shifts  from 
Russia  to  England  to  Canada,  and  a  multitude  of  political 
figures  try  to  convince  Gene  to  quit  trying  to  get  to 
Russia. 

The  novel  is  suitable  for  an  average  and  above 
average  English  23  class. 

RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novels 

Rohmer,  R.   Ultimatum.   Toronto,  Paperjacks,  1977. 
Shute,  N.   On  the  Beach.   New  York:  Ballantine,  1978. 

2.  Non-fiction 

O'Hagan,  H.   Wilderness  Men.   Toronto:   Talonbooks, 
1978. 

3.  Film 

Anger  After  Death.   NFB   106C0171098 
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HOPKINS,  M. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  LADY  RANCHER     Calgary;   Glenbow  Museum, 

1981,  169  pages.   Hardcover. 
Introduction  by  Sheilagh  Jameson. 

ISBN   0-919224-25-3 


In  1909,  Monica  Hopkins  came  from  England  as  a  young 
bride  to  her  husband's  ranch  southwest  of  Calgary  in  the 
foothills  of  Alberta.  The  nearest  community  was  Priddis. 
Letters  From  A  Lady  Rancher  is  a  collection  of  her 
correspondence  written  between  1909  and  1911  and  describing 
in  lively  and  refreshing  detail  the  first  two  years  of  her 
married  life  as  a  green  bride.  Many  years  later  she  was 
able  to  collect  the  letters  and  with  her  husband's  help  she 
rewrote  and  expanded  them.  After  Monica's  death,  the 
letters  were  donated  to  the  Glenbow  Archives  and  were 
published  with  an  introduction  by  Sheilagh  S.  Jameson, 
(then)  Chief  Archivist  of  the  Glenbow  Museum. 

Born  in  England  in  1884,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
Monica  led  a  sheltered  and  conventional  life  until  she 
married  Billie  Hopkins,  a  fellow-Britisher  of  independent 
spirit  like  her  own.  Though  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
demands  of  pioneer  life,  Monica  proved  herself  to  be 
infinitely  adaptable  and  able  to  take  all  kinds  of 
experiences  with  equanimity  and  zestful  enthusiasm.  To 
quote  her,  "If  you  treat  life  as  a  joke  and  not  take  it  too 
seriously,  then  you'll  be  happy  here." 

Monica  was  keenly  observant  and  her  descriptions 
bring  to  life  the  various  occurences  and  adventures  that 
filled  her  days.  For  her,  nothing  is  commonplace  and  she 
invests  even  the  trivial  with  excitement  or  humour  or 
pathos:  the  erratic  hired  man,  visits  from  Indians,  an 
obstreperous  washing  machine,  rides  to  Priddis  for  the 
mail,  camping  trips  and  a  visit  to  Banff  -  all  she  saw  was 
invested  with  the  fresh  perception  of  an  enthusiast.  Their 
log  house  was  homey  and  comfortable,  a  place  of 
hospitality.  Both  were  avid  readers  and  they  had  a 
multitude  of  books  and  magazines,  unusual  then.  They  were 
a  devoted  couple  and  from  their  affection  springs  much  of 
the  warmth  of  the  book. 

The  personal  letter  approaches  most  nearly  the 
personal  essay  and  the  qualities  of  both  may  be  observed  in 
this  collection.  The  successful  personal  letter  is 
natural,  unstudied,  clear,  leisurely,  interesting  and 
personal.    The  subject  matter  will  concern  the  writer's 
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experiences,  emotions,  sense  impressions,  ideas, 
observations,  whims  and  ideals.  Conscious  always  of  the 
one  to  whom  he  writes,  the  writer  aims  not  only  at 
self-expression  but  self-communication.  If  the  above  is  a 
fair  assessment  of  the  personal  letter  (or  essay),  then 
Hopkin's  book  fits  these  requirements. 

For  classroom  study  any  of  the  following  resources 
would  be  helpful:  a  map  of  southern  Alberta,  an  early 
catalogue  or  advertisements  in  turn-of-the-century 
magazines  and  newspapers  (public  libraries),  local 
community  histories  (one  of  Priddis  exists),  old 
photographs,  a  trip  to  a  local  museum.  Students  may  want 
to  keep  a  "book  of  lists"  containing  references  to 
clothing,  food,  activities,  whatever  details  interest  them. 

Research  and  writing  assignments  or  discussions  could 
centre  on  comparison  of  early  days  and  modern  times  in 
Alberta.  Practice  in  writing  a  personal  letter  is  an 
obvious  outgrowth  from  the  book,  perhaps  a  letter  dated 
June,  1912. 

A  senior  citizen  might  be  asked  to  speak  to  the  class 
on  early  experiences. 

Some  students  may  wish  to  research  the  Priddis  area. 
It  is  still  a  lively  community  with  a  sense  of  its 
traditions.  The  Anglican  church  still  holds  services;  the 
community  hall,  a  busy  place,  is  noted  for  its  annual 
Stampede  Breakfast. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said,  as  Jameson  put  it,  the 
book  "extends  beyond  the  confines  of  one  woman's 
experience.  It  exemplifies  the  lives  of  other  women... who 
learned  to  cope  with  the  hardships  and  the  loneliness,  who 
accepted  the  new  ways  of  their  new  land  while  retaining 
something  of  the  graciousness  and  dignity  of  the  old." 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Non-fiction 


Cashman,  T.   A  Picture  History  Of  Alberta.   Edmonton: 
Hurtig  Publishers,  1979. 

Raspovich  &  Klassen  ed.   Frontier  Calgary:   1875-191^ 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970. 

Our  Foothills.   (Mrs.  K.  Tosh,  R.R.  8,  Calgary, 
T2J  2T9)   Millarville,  Priddis  &  Bragg  Creek 
Historical  Society  1975. 

Cunningham,  D.   Making  Do-A  Prairie  Memory  Guide. 
Edmonton:   Lone  Pine  Media  Production  Ltd., 
1982. 

Carpenter,  J.   Fifty  Dollar  Bride.   Sidney,  B.C.: 
Grey's  Publishing  Ltd.,  1977. 


2.   Film 


The  Prairies.   NFB   106C0176043 


4.   Review 


Canadian  Geographic,   Vol.  102,  August,  1982 
Macleans,   August  23,  1982. 
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RAWICZ,  S. 


THE  LONG  WALK    Toronto:   Longman,  1980,  224  pages 

Softcover. 
ISBN    0-582-34580-4 


This  book  tells  the  true  story  of  a  daring  and 
dangerous  escape  from  a  Soviet  prison  camp  in  Siberia  to 
freedom  in  India  in  the  late  1940 's.  The  escape  involves  a 
group  of  seven  men  and  one  girl  trekking  through  snow- 
storms, deserts  and  mountains,  determined  to  succeed  and 
survive.  Not  all  members  of  the  group  live  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  and  the  book  is  a  statement  to  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  each  of  them. 

The  book,  written  by  one  of  the  survivors  with  the 
help  of  a  professional  writer,  chronicles  the  events.  Some 
background  information  is  provided,  but  more  information 
about  Stalin's  regime  would  be  helpful.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  actual  escape. 

There  is  little  problem  with  vocabulary  except  for 
words  left  untranslated  from  Russian,  but  the  author 
provides  the  meaning  through  contextual  clues. 

The  prisoners  move  three  thousand  miles  by  train  from 
Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  in  eastern  Russia.  There  they  walk 
north  for  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  prison  camp.  The 
escape  to  India  covers  approximately  four  thousand  miles. 

k  point  emphasized  by  the  author  throughout  this  book 
is  that  survival  was  dependent  upon  a  group  effort.  At 
various  points  each  character  contributes  something  unique 
and  necessary  to  the  group's  survival.  Even  the  Russian 
Commissar's  wife  helps  Slavomir  prepare  for  his  escape,  on 
the  condition  that  it  be  done  when  her  husband  is  absent 
from  the  camp.  Along  the  journey  the  poorest  people  unable 
to  understand  the  escaping  prisoners  still  provided  them 
with  food  and  clothing.  This  humane  treatment  by  these 
individuals  contrasts  sharply  with  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  the  government. 

The  story  reads  easily  because  of  the  style  and  the 
fact  it  is  a  true  escape  story  from  an  oppressive  system  to 
freedom.   This  will  interest  all  students. 
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Some  editions  of  this  book  provide  maps  outlining  the 
journey,  but  others  do  not.  In  either  case  students  could 
still  spend  time  examining  maps  and  marking  particular 
points  of  the  journey.  Related  activities  can  involve 
journal  writing,  scripting  dialogue  and  scenes  and  oral 
presentations. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Novels 


Solzhenitsyn,  A.   One  Day  In  The  Life  Of  Ivan 

Denisovich.   Toronto:  Bantam,  1 963. 

Marshall,  J.   Walkabout.  Toronto:   Penguin,  1959 

2.   Film 

Walkabout.   Bellevue/Fox  16mm. 
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FULLER,  I. 


LOON  FEATHER    New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich, 

(distributed  by  Academic  Press),  1940, 
456  pages. 

ISBN    0-15-653200-X 


The  War  of  1 8 1 2  forces  the  daughter  of  Tecumseh, 
Chief  of  the  Ojibwayan  Loon  Totem  Tribe,  and  her  family  to 
leave  their  nomadic  existence  and  live  on  Mackinac  Island 
in  Lake  Michigan.  Ifter  the  death  of  her  father,  Oneta  and 
her  mother  live  with  her  white  step-father,  Pierre  Debane 
(the  trading  post  clerk),  who  inculcates  her  with  the 
values  of  the  white  man.  Upon  completion  of  her  convent 
education,  after  her  mother's  death,  Oneta  returns  to 
Mackinac  and  becomes  a  teacher  at  the  mission  school.  The 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  Indian 
uprising  against  the  American  government  in  retaliation  for 
broken  treaties  and  unfair  treatment  finally  compels  Oneta 
to  speak  to  the  tribes  as  the  daughter  of  Tecumseh. 

The  author's  gentle  style  subtly  immerses  the  reader 
into  the  ways  of  the  North  American  Indian.  She 
intersperses  nature  lore,  legends,  beliefs  and  healing 
practices  throughout  the  novel.  Her  use  of  motifs  (the 
loon  feather,  the  medicine  pouch,  moccasins)  contributes  to 
the  unity  of  the  novel.  Although  the  novel  is  long,  the 
sentence  structure  and  vocabulary  are  not  difficult. 
Fuller  discusses  both  the  white  and  Indian  cultures 
equally;  comparing  religious  beliefs,  customs,  medical 
practices  and  livelihoods.  The  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  presented  as  largely  destructive  to  the  Indian 
people  since  priests  encouraged  tribes  to  remain  stationary 
rather  than  nomadic,  paving  the  way  for  farmers  to  clear 
and  cultivate  the  land. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  three  parts  marking  the 
major  phases  of  Oneta' s  growing  years.  This  facilitates 
natural  teaching  units  which  could  be  compared,  summarized 
or  used  as  thematic  units. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 

Bruce,  S.   "Indian."   A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Coleman,  M.G.   "Teddy  At  Kispious  Village."   A  Sense 
Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Calf,  R.   "My  Grandfather."   A  Sense  Of  Place. 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

George,  A.M.   "Damian."   A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Heath,  T.  and  A.  Szumigolski.   "Wild  Man's  Butte." 
A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education, 
1979. 

Niven,  F.   "Indian  Woman."   A  Sense  Of  Place. 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 


2.   Novel 

Callaghan,  M.   The  Loved  And  The  Lost.   Toronto: 
Macmillan  of  Canada,  1970. 
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HERRIOT,  J. 


THE  LORD  GOD  MADE  THEM  ALL    London:   Pan  Books,  1981, 

3^7  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN    0-330-26763-9 


The  Lord  God  Made  Them  All  is  a  series  of  anecdotes 
about  the  author's  experiences  as  a  country  veterinarian  in 
Yorkshire,  England.  Interspersed  among  these  are  the 
accounts  of  two  journeys  when  he  accompanied  shipments  of 
valuable  animals  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  Istanbul. 

The  stories  are  charming  vignettes  of  the  people  and 
animals  among  whom  the  author  has  spent  his  life.  Herriot 
views  the  Yorkshire  Dales  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them 
with  affection  and  humour.  His  compassion  for  man  and 
beast,  his  interest  in  his  work  and  his  ever-present  humour 
combine  to  make  the  reading  of  the  book  a  delightful 
experience.  The  language  is  simple  and  readable.  Herriot 
uses  Yorkshire  dialect  to  which  students  will  soon  adapt. 
Medical  terms  referring  to  his  treatment  of  the  animals 
have  their  own  explanations,  and  the  reader  is  carried 
along  by  the  general  interest  of  the  tales  themselves.  The 
book  is  well  written,  and  could  serve  as  a  useful  model  for 
writing  assignments  based  on  the  students'  personal 
experiences  with  the  people  and  animals  in  their  own  lives. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Herriot,  J.   James  Herriot's  Yorkshire.   New  York: 
Bantam,  1 9tJ  1  . 

Mowat,  F.   The  Dog  That  Wouldn't  Be.   Toronto: 
Seal  Books,  1980. 

Burnford,  S.   BelRia.   Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1977 


2.   Poetry 


"Animals  Are  People  Too."   Thematic  unit  from  the 
teacher's  guide  to  poetry  anthology. 
Paustian  ed.   Through  the  Open  Window. 
Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1983. 
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GOLDING,  W. 


LORD  OF  THE  FLIES    London:   Faber  and  Faber,  (Oxford 

University  Press),  1979,  (original 
1954) ,  248  pages. 

ISBN   0-698-10219-3 


Set  in  the  near  future  this  novel  tells  the  story  of 
a  group  of  English  schoolboys  whose  plane  crashes  while 
they  are  being  evacuated  to  a  safe  place  during  a  nuclear 
war.  The  boys  are  stranded  on  an  uninhabited  tropical 
island.  At  first,  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph,  the 
protagonist,  who  is  staunchly  supported  by  the  pragmatic 
Piggy»  all  goes  well.  But  soon  irrational  fears  arise 
which  threaten  their  sense  of  security.  Moreover,  without 
the  authority  of  adults,  irresponsible  behaviour  increases; 
the  children,  under  the  influence  of  Jack,  the  antagonist, 
rapidly  sink  back  to  a  more  easygoing  existence  and 
eventually  to  savagery.  One  boy,  Simon  is  mindlessly  and 
brutally  killed.  Evil  has  been  unleashed.  At  the 
culmination  of  the  story,  help  arrives  in  the  person  of  a 
naval  officer;  ironically,  the  boys  will  return  to  an  adult 
world  where  the  apparent  order  of  civilization  is 
threatened  by  the  same  forces. 

Golding  has  said  that  his  purpose  in  the  novel  was  to 
trace  the  defects  of  society  back  to  the  defects  of  human 
nature.  To  vivify  his  theme  the  author  has  created  a  fable 
in  which  all  the  elements  combine  to  illustrate  the 
darkness  of  man's  heart  at  war  with  the  forces  of  reason 
and  sanity.  It  is  these  same  evil  forces  which  have 
triumphed  in  the  adult  world  as  well. 

This  book  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  study 
of  the  novel.  Characterization,  conflict,  plot  develop- 
ment, foreshadowing,  irony,  suspense  and  symbolism  are 
exceptionally  well  handled.  The  tightness  of  structure, 
the  power  of  the  narrative  and  the  imaginativeness  of  the 
writing  give  the  novel  a  dramatic  force  which  enables  us  to 
experience  directly  "the  darkness  of  man's  heart". 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Novel 


Orwell,  G.   Animal  Farm.   Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin  Books,  1979. 


2.   Poetry 


Arnold,  M.   "Dover  Beach."   Sound  and  Sense:   An 

Introduction  To  Poetry,  2nd  Ed.   Ed.  L.  Rerrine. 
Toronto:   Longman  of  Canada,  1963- 


3.   Film 

Lord  Of  The  Flies 


4.   Teacher's  Resources 

Perigoe,  L.   The  World  Of  The  Novel  Series. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc 
1984. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


MACBETH 


Macbeth  occupies  a  unique  position  among 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  that  the  principal  character 
consciously  does  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong. 

The  murder  of  his  king  throws  the  country  and  all  of 
nature  into  chaos  which  only  can  be  restored  to  order  by 
Macbeth's  destruction. 

Plot,  character,  and  theme  from  a  finely-woven 
tapestry  of  intrigue  and  mystery  provide  vivid  insights 
into  the  characters  and  motivations  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth.  The  reader  experiences  in  Macbeth  the  heights  of 
human  ambition  and  the  depths  of  human  anguish. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


Macbeth  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society. 

L.P.       Code   SRS231 
Cassette   Code   CDL5231 
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WALKER,  M. 


MAGGOT    Toronto:   Warner  Books,  1980,  142  pages 
ISBN   0-446-30523-5 


Three  people,  unlikely  to  meet  under  normal 
circumstances,  are  brought  together  unexpectedly.  A 
tenuous  friendship  develops  from  the  meeting  which  proves 
to  be  a  turning  point  in  their  lives.  Maggot  is  set  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  early  seventies.  A  young  dancer  is 
threatened  by  a  large  black  woman  in  a  public  washroom  and 
the  girl  injures  her  out  of  mistaken  self-defense.  Josh,  a 
keeper  at  the  nearby  animal  shelter,  comes  to  the  rescue. 
At  the  shelter  the  black  woman's  injury  is  tended  and  the 
antagonists  try  to  straighten  out  their  differences.  The 
girl  and  the  woman  nickname  each  other  Maggot  and  Elephant. 
Maggot,  who  is  estranged  from  her  socially  preoccupied 
family,  is  devoted  to  dancing.  On  a  limited  allowance  she 
struggles  to  pay  for  her  dancing  lessons  and  the  room  where 
she  boards.  We  see  that  she  is  lonely  and  neurotic  and 
unable  to  communicate  or  trust  her  feelings.  Elephant  is 
devoting  all  her  energies  to  help  her  talented  younger 
sister,  Ruthie  May,  realize  her  ambition  to  become  a  great 
dancer.  Josh,  too,  has  hopes  for  himself,  though  so  far 
they  are  hazy  and  ill-defined.  The  three  begin  to  meet 
every  Sunday  at  the  animal  shelter  and  gradually  a  warm 
friendship  develops.  Influenced  by  her  natural  affection 
for  animals,  her  efforts  to  help  Ruthie  May  gain  a 
scholarship,  and  Josh's  steadiness  and  concern  for  her, 
Maggot  begins  to  unbend  emotionally.  At  story's  end,  each 
character  still  has  a  lonely  road  to  travel,  but  each  has 
been  warmed  and  strengthened  by  friendship. 

The  theme  of  the  story  suggests  that  caring  for 
others  humanizes  and  makes  bearable  the  lonely  struggle  for 
self-realization.  As  Maggot  becomes  aware  that  Elephant 
and  Josh  care  about  others,  she  is  able  to  respond  to  them 
with  love. 

The  story  is  simply  told.  The  plot  is  not  fast- 
moving,  but  there  is  enough  conflict,  freshness  of  incident 
and  sprightly  dialogue  to  maintain  the  reader's  interest. 
The  characters  are  individualized  and  appealing.  Though 
Elephant  at  first  may  suggest  the  stereotyped  warm-hearted 
"Negro  mammy",  she  is  really  her  own  person.  Maggot's 
wealthy  and  indifferent  family  is  stereotyped  but 
convincing  enough  to  account  for  her  alienation. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1.   film 


Ballet  Adagio.   NFB  9:59  col.   106C0371 101 
Dance  Class.   NFB  8:45  col.   106C0171059 
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STEVENSON,  W. 


A  MAN  CALLED  INTREPID    Toronto:   Ballantine  Books,  1981, 

518  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-345-29352-5 


A  Man  Called  Intrepid  provides  a  detailed  account  of 
espionage  activities  during  World  War  II.  Intrepid  is  the 
code  name  for  Sir  William  Stephenson,  a  Canadian  who  became 
involved  with  the  war  effort  and  ran  a  network  of  agents 
all  helping  in  various  ways  to  win  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

The  book  requires  background  knowledge  of  World  War 
II,  and  geographical  knowledge  against  which  the  students 
can  place  the  events.  The  book  compliments  the  Social 
Studies  30  curriculum. 

Because  the  book  is  long  it  is  recommended  only  for 
an  average  to  above  average  class.  The  material  is 
detailed  and  requires  careful  reading.  Despite  these 
challenging  qualities,  however,  the  book  has  appeal  for 
many  students. 

The  book  affords  the  class  a  chance  to  compare  the 
non-fiction  characteristics  with  the  characteristics  of 
fiction.  The  author  has  divided  the  book  into  six  parts 
and  includes  an  epilogue.  Each  section  focuses  on  a 
different  aspect  of  the  subject  of  espionage.  The  events 
are  not  recounted  chronologically. 

The  vocabulary  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  some 
technical  terms  which  students  may  need  help  with, 
particularly  at  the  beginning.  The  reader  will  encounter  a 
massive  amount  of  detail  in  this  book  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  absorb  all  of  it.  One  way  of  dealing  with 
this,  if  time  proves  a  significant  factor,  is  to  read  some 
sections  as  a  class  and  assign  other  sections  to  groups  of 
students . 

This  book  lends  itself  to  various  areas  of  discussion 
and  writing.  Research  techniques  could  be  taught  from  it. 
Students  could  recognize  that  not  all  media  reports  are 
objective  and  public  opinion  is  often  uninformed.  The 
results  of  this  lack  of  information  could  be  an  interesting 
topic  to  pursue.  The  importance  of  having  a  balanced  view 
could  be  stressed.  A  comparison  between  assumed  knowledge 
and  fact  could  be  a  topic  of  discussion. 
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After  reading  the  book,  students  will  have  lost  any- 
glamourous  ideas  about  the  world  of  secret  agents  and  will 
gain  insight  into  a  side  of  war  they  know  little  about. 
Even  now  the  author  is  unable  to  identify  certain 
individuals  who  played  a  significant  role  in  the  war.  All 
wars  are  not  won  on  the  battlefield,  and  this  point  is 
clearly  made  by  the  descriptions  of  the  many  characters  who 
played  parts  behind  the  scenes  of  the  conflict. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


'1  .   Novels 


Findlay,  T.   Famous  Last  Words.    Toronto:   Clark, 
Irwin,  19^2^ 

LeCarre,  J.   The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From  The  Cold. 
New  York:   Bantam,  1975. 


2.   Poetry 


Stephens,  J.   "Hate."   Impact.   Toronto:   J.M.  Dent 
and  Sons,  1968. 

Spencer,  B.   "A  Thousand  Killed."   Impact.   Toronto: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1968. 

Shapiro,  K.   "The  Conscientious  Objector."   Oakland, 
N.J.:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co.,  1974. 

Brooke,  R.   "The  Soldier."   The  Lyric  Potential. 
Oakland,  N.J.:   Scott  Foreman  &  Co. ,  1974. 


3.   Films 


For  King  And  Country.   NFB   1060176096 
Views  For  Victory.   NFB   106B0162042 


4.   Reviews 


Times  Literary  Supplement,   May  28,  1976. 

New  York  Times  Book  Review,   February  29,  1976 
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TEVIS,  W. 


THE  MAN  WHO  FELL  TO  EARTH    New  York:   Bantam  Books  of 

Canada,  1 98 1  ,  (original  1963), 
182  pages. 

ISBN   0-553-14274-7 


Thomas  Jerome  Newton  looked  like  a  man,  but  he  was 
not.  He  was  an  Anthean  who  came  to  earth  to  save  mankind 
and  the  last  of  his  race  who  were  slowly  dying  on  the 
planet  Anthea.  His  plan  was  to  build  a  space  ship,  return 
home  and  bring  back  the  last  300  Antheans  alive.  Newton's 
plan  does  not  succeed.  During  his  five-year  sojourn  on 
earth  he  had  seen  a  lot  to  dislike  in  the  frenetic, 
materialistic  lifestyle  of  most  Americans.  He  doubted  his 
ability  to  maintain  his  sanity  or  that  of  his  people  should 
they  reach  earth.  In  the  end,  he  became  a  lonely, 
alienated  figure  who  frequented  a  Greenwich  coffee  house 
unable  to  return  to  his  planet  and  unable  to  assimilate 
into  American  society. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal  and  easily 
accessible.  The  story  is  simply  and  directly  told.  There 
are  three  sections  in  the  book,  each  one  describing 
different  stages  of  Newton's  earthly  sojourn.  The 
character  of  Newton  takes  on  mythic  proportions  as  in 
addition  to  being  a  Christ  figure,  he  is  compared  to  the 
doomed  Icarus  who  dared  to  fly  too  high  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  sun.  He  is  also  compared  to  Rumplestiltskin  who  was 
able  to  spin  gold  from  straw.  These  symbols  are  overworked 
but  provide  for  informative  discussion. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Novels 


Bradbury,  R.   The  Martian  Chronicles.   Toronto 
Bantam  Books,  1974. 

Clarke,  A.C.   Rendez-vous  With  Rama.   Toronto: 
Ballantine  Books,  1976. 
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Gardner,  J.   Grendel.   Toronto:   Ballantine  Books, 
1975. 

Heinlein,  R.   A  Stranger  In  A  Strange  Land,   Toronto 
G.P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  1961. 


2.   Short  Story 


Leinster,  M.   "First  Contact."   Astounding  Science 
Fiction.   May,  1945. 


3.   Film 

Close  Encounters  Of  The  Third  Kind.  (Revised  1980) 
Bell/Columbia   1 6mm 

Invasion  Of  The  Body  Snatchers.   UA   (1979) 
1 6mm  col. 

The  Invisible  Man.   Universal   16mm 

The  Man  Who  Fell  To  Earth.   Available  on  cassette 
from  Thomas  Howe  Associates. 

War  Of  The  Worlds.   Paramount   16mm 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 


After  deputizing  Angelo  to  enforce  Vienna's  long- 
ignored  laws,  Duke  Vincentio  purports  to  leave  the  city  but 
actually  remains  to  observe  the  proceedings,  disguised  as 
Friar  Lodowick.  Angelo  revives  an  old  statute  against 
fornication  and  sentences  Claudio  to  death  for  seducing 
Juliet,  his  betrothed.  When  Claudio's  sister,  Isabella,  a 
religious  novice,  pleads  for  his  life,  her  beauty  stirs 
Angelo's  repressed  passions;  he  promises  her  Claudio's 
freedom  if  she  will  yield  herself  to  him,  a  suggestion 
which  she  angrily  spurns.  Claudio  at  first  approves  of  her 
behavior  but,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  death,  weakens 
and  begs  her  compliance.  Overhearing  their  conversation, 
Vincentio,  still  in  monk's  garb,  proposes  that  Isabella 
pretend  to  accede  to  Angelo's  request.  In  her  place, 
however,  he  will  send  Mariana,  who  was  formerly  betrothed 
to  Angelo  but  who  has  been  spurned  since  the  loss  of  her 
dowry.  The  plan  is  successful  and,  although  Angelo  breaks 
his  promise  by  demanding  Claudio's  life,  Friar  Lodowick 
manages  to  save  him.  Revealing  his  true  identity, 
Vincentio  castigates  Angelo  for  his  severity  and  orders  him 
to  marry  Mariana,  while  he  himself  sues  for  the  hand  of 
Isabella. 

The  main  source  of  the  play  is  George  Whetstone's 
Promos  and  Cassandra  (before  1578),  which  is  based  upon  a 
story  in  Giraldo  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi  (1565). 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


Measure  For  Measure  -  Caedmon  Records 
Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code  SRS204 
Cassette   Code   CDL5204 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 


Antonio,  the  merchant  of  Venice,  bets  a  pound  of  his 
flesh  that  several  of  his  ships  will  return  in  time  for  him 
to  pay  his  debt  to  Shylock,  the  moneylender.  It  is  a 
dangerous  gamble  but  he  does  this  out  of  friendship  for 
Bassanio.  Bassanio,  in  turn,  bets  the  small  fortune  he  has 
borrowed  from  Antonio  that  he  will  win  a  beautiful  lady  and 
her  large  fortune.  Bassino  wins;  Antonio  almost  loses, 
but  at  the  crucial  moment,  when  justice  appears  most 
relentless  and  fortune  most  indifferent,  tragedy  is 
averted.  All  the  major  characters  in  this  play  have  made  a 
choice,  at  one  point  or  another,  between  human  love  and 
friendship  and  dehumanizing  love  of  riches.  Although  the 
plot  is  contained,  the  play  is  enriched  by  some  beautiful 
lines  of  poetry  and  the  emergence  of  Shylock,  the 
antagonist,  as  an  unforgettable  character. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


Merchant  of  Venice  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code   SRS209 
Cassette   Code   CDL5209 


2.   Film 


Merchant  of  Venice  -  BBC  production. 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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DOUCET,  C. 


MY  GRANDFATHER'S  CAPE  BRETON 


ISBN   0-07-548086-7 


Toronto:   McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson,  1981  ,  213  pages 
Sof tcover. 


At  the  age  of  twelve,  Clive  Doucet  was  sent  from  his 
home  in  Ottawa  to  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Breton  to  spend 
the  first  of  many  summers  with  his  paternal  grandfather. 
Clive  was  bright  but  had  done  badly  at  school  and  was  dis- 
contented and  frustrated  by  pressures  at  home.  His  grand- 
father William,  who  was  then  78  but  still  active  and  fit, 
operated  the  kind  of  small,  marginal  mixed  farm  that 
scarcely  exists  any  more. 

There  in  the  community  of  Grand  Etang,  Clive  came  to 
know  his  extended  family,  including  his  kind  but  fussy 
spinster  Aunt  Germaine,  his  cousin  Roland,  and  other 
relatives.  There  was  also  the  neighboring  Chaisson  family; 
Ti-Jean,  the  lighthouse  keeper;  Danny  Devaux,  "horse 
trader,  horse  trainer  and  horse  thief"  and  the  two  reliable 
old  horses,  Nellie  and  Donald. 

During  his  summers,  Clive  also  came  to  know  hard  work 
in  the  outdoors,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  help,  sponta- 
neous fun  and  regulated  discipline.  He  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  countryside  and  the  sea.  He 
learned  a  healthy  respect  for  basic,  old-fashioned  skills 
and  commonsense  practicality,  which  were  unfamiliar  in  his 
push-button  existence.  He  developed,  too,  respect  for  the 
stability  and  satisfactions  of  rural  life  and  modest, 
simple  people. 

But  most  of  all  he  came  to  love  his  "Grandpa",  who 

was  an  effective  and  loving  teacher  and  guide.   It  was  his 

grandfather's  influence  that  enabled  him  to  conquer  in- 
security with  self-confidence. 

Doucet  wrote  this  book  from  the  perspective  of  later 
years.  He  is  able  to  recall  and  reproduce  the  conversa- 
tions and  moods,  the  sense  of  place  and  time  of  that  first 
summer  in  Grand  Etang.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  twelve- 
year-old  Clive  who  speaks  to  us. 

The  book  is  easy  and  pleasurable  reading.  It  is 
autobiographical  non-fiction.  The  chapters,  each  contain- 
ing some  appealing  and  instructive  incident  are  loosely 
linked  as  Doucet 's  memories  would  be.  The  mood  is  warm- 
hearted, often  amusing,  sometimes  moving.  Above  all,  it  is 
a  memoir  of  Clive's  grandfather,  a  man  who  has  no  book- 
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learning,  is  modest  to  a  fault  about  himself  and  his 
accomplishments,  but  is  rock-solid,  admirable,  understand- 
ing and  caring.  Indirectly,  the  book  is  a  tribute  to  a  way 
of  life  that  is  almost  lost. 

On  first  reading,  some  students  may  feel  insulted  by 
what  may  seem  to  be  the  simplicity  of  the  book.  But  this 
may  be  a  superficial  judgement  since  simplicity  is  often 
deceptively  profound.  It  is  often  the  everyday,  seemingly 
ordinary  events  and  experiences  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
life  and  therefore  most  significant.  Let  students  who 
criticize  attempt  to  write  about  their  own  early 
experiences,  recalling  not  the  sensational  events  but  those 
that  may  have  seemed  commonplace  but  were  actually  meaning- 
ful or  significant  in  their  lives. 

Because  Cape  Breton  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  its 
interesting  "characters",  its  slower-paced  lifestyle  and 
solid  values,  western  readers  can  broaden  their  awareness 
of  another  part  of  our  country  through  the  book.  The 
French  in  Cape  Breton  are  Acadian,  a  part  of  our  heritage 
students  may  decide  to  research.  Maps  and  pictures 
available  from  tourist  sources  would  be  helpful  material. 

The  theme  of  My  Grandfather's  Cape  Breton  centres  on 
a  close  relationship  between  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  a  fact 
that  should  open  up  discussion  on  similar  relationships 
between  the  young  and  the  old  and  the  enrichment  each  can 
provide  the  other.  Students  might  also  attempt  to  assess 
what  values  are  worth  preserving  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novels 

Mitchel,  W.O.   Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind.   Toronto:   Seal 

Books,  1982. 
Mitchell,  W.O.   The  Kite.   Toronto:   Laurential 

Library,  Gage,  1974. 

2.  Poetry 

Hardy,  T.   "In  Time  Of  Breaking  Nations."   Anthology 
Of  Verse.   Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press. 

Fitzgerald,  0.   Cape  Breton.   Toronto:   Oxford 
University  Press ,  1 978 . 


3.   Film 


The  Chairmaker  And  The  Boys.   NFB   106C0158038 
Margaree  People.   NFB   106C0 17^117 
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POTAK,  C. 


MY  NAME  IS  ASHER  LEV    New  York:   Fawcett  Crest  Books, 

1972,  350  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-449-23498-3 


Asher  Lev  is  a  talented  Jewish  artist  from  Brooklyn 
who  has  become  notorious  for  his  painting,  The  Brooklyn 
Crucifixion,  a  painting  inspired  by  Michelangelo's  Pieta  in 
Rome.  In  Asher's  version,  his  mother  is  the  crucified 
Christ  figure,  a  symbol  of  anguish  and  torment,  torn  in  her 
life  between  her  duty  as  a  mother,  her  duty  as  a  wife  and 
her  duty  to  her  dead  brother  to  complete  his  unfinished 
work.  Since  Asher  could  not  find  the  vehicle  for  such  a 
message  in  his  own  background,  he  used  a  Christian 
expression  thus  betraying  in  his  family's  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Rabbi,  their  leader,  all  that  he  stood  for.  He 
is  turned  out  of  his  home  and  returns  to  Paris  to  live, 
banished  from  ever  coming  back  to  the  place  of  his  youth. 
The  message  of  his  shattering  vision  underlies  T.S.  Eliot's 
dictum  that  "humankind  cannot  bear  very  much  reality." 

The  novel  can  be  read  on  many  levels.  It  is  an 
excellent  portrayal  of  the  restricted  tradition-bound 
Hasidic  Jews  -  many  of  whom  came  from  Russia  to  Brooklyn, 
New  York  after  World  War  I.  Asher's  father  is  a  highly 
respected,  well-educated  member  of  the  group  and  is  so 
highly  thought  of  that  he  is  entrusted  to  do  a  Rabbi's 
work.  His  mother  also  comes  from  the  Hasidic  aristocracy. 
Together,  they  bring  their  only  son  up  in  the  traditions 
and  principles  they  hold  sacred.  Potok  describes  with 
vivid  detail  the  texture  of  their  lives  from  the  side  curls 
the  men  wear  along  with  their  skull  caps  to  the  wigs  and 
long  sleeved  blouses  of  the  women,  a  gesture  of  modesty, 
when  they  marry. 

More  dramatically,  the  novel  is  an  exploration  of 
family  relationships.  Asher  truly  loves  his  parents  but  he 
also  has  a  strong  need  to  form  his  own  identity  separate 
from  theirs  in  the  alien  "goyem"  culture.  Asher 
experiences  constant  tension  resulting  from  trying  to  meet 
his  parents'  needs  and  those  of  his  own.  His  father 
despises  his  painting  and  even  more  than  regarding  it  as  a 
frivolous  pursuit,  he  feels  it  is  a  direct  affront  to  God. 
His  inability  to  see  past  this  perception  causes  him  to 
lose  his  only  son. 
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On  another  level,  the  novel  looks  at  the  role  of  the 
artist  in  society.  Asher  knows  he  must  be  true  to  the 
demands  of  the  creative  impulse  within  him  or  risk 
betraying  the  gift  he  was  born  with.  It  would  also  cause 
the  vision  of  his  mythic  ancestor  to  thunder  down  upon  him 
if  he  did  not  paint  the  truth.  (His  mythic  ancestor  was 
his  father's  great,  great  grandfather  who  managed  a  Russian 
noblemen's  estate  so  effectively  that  his  master  grew  very 
rich  and  when  he  was  drunk  abused  the  peasants  on  his 
property  to  the  point  of  murder. 

The  novel  is  narrated  in  the  first  person  by  Asher 
Lev.  He  writes  a  long  "letter  of  atonement"  to  explain  his 
actions  in  painting  the  Crucifixion.  Although  lengthy,  the 
novel  is  interesting  to  read  and  has  great  appeal  so 
vividly  does  Asher  recount  the  details  of  his  past. 

The  style  is  informal  and  deceptively  simple.  Potak 
writes  with  a  controlled  sure  touch.  He  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  going.  The  vocabulary  is  undemanding  but  there 
are  many  words  which  relate  more  to  a  Jewish  experience 
than  a  Christian  one. 

In  structure  the  novel  is  cyclical.  It  opens  with 
Asher's  description  of  his  fame  as  an  artist  and  then  uses 
a  flashback  technique  to  explain  the  events  leading  up  to 
his  current  stature. 

The  book  is  a  demanding  one  for  both  student  and 
teacher.  Many  students  will  require  basic  information  on 
the  difference  between  Jews  and  Christians  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  they  do  not,  as  a  result,  develop  any 
misconceptions  about  either  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

Students  need  also  to  be  cautioned  that  the  Hasidic 
Jews  in  the  book  are  not  representative  of  Jews  in  general. 

Information  on  Picasso  and  his  painting  Guernica  is 
also  essential  in  order  to  understand  Asher's  early 
artistic  influences. 

The  novel  is  suitable  for  an  above  average  English  30 
class. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novel 

Potok,  C.   The  Chosen.   New  York:   Fawcett,  1978. 

2.  Non-fiction 

Trepp,  L.   Judaism:  Development  And  Life. 

Philadelphia:   Wadsworth  Publishing,  1981. 

Kedourie,  E.   The  Jewish  World:   History  &  Culture 
Of  The  Jewish  People.   New  York:   Abrams,  1979 

3 .  Review 

Saturday  Review,   Vol.  55,   April  5,  1972. 
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OLSEN,  J. 


NIGHT  OF  THE  GRIZZLIES    Toronto:   New  American  Library, 

Signet,  1969,  175  p.   Paperback, 
ISBN   0-451-12304-2 


In  the  summer  of  1967,  two  nineteen-year-old  girls 
were  mauled  to  death  by  grizzly  bears  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  Montana.  The  event  was  unprecedented  in  the  park's 
history.  No  such  documented  attack  had  ever  occured  since 
the  park  was  created  in  1910.  In  Night  of  the  Grizzlies 
Jack  Olsen  documents  the  events  surrounding  the  deaths  of 
Julie  Helgeson  and  Michele  Koons. 

The  book  is  a  compendium  of  information  on  the 
grizzly;  his  habits,  the  reason  for  his  scarcity  in  the 
U.S.  The  facts  are  presented  lucidly  and  succinctly.  Olsen 
refuses  to  take  sides  in  the  biggest  issue  the  book  raises 
-  should  the  great  bears  be  destroyed  in  order  to  protect 
man?  The  mandate  of  the  National  Park  Service  states  that 
"the  animals  indigenous  to  the  parks  shall  be  protected... 
and  their  welfare  in  a  natural  state  Derpetuated"  (p.  24). 
This  explains  why  park  rangers  were  reluctant  to  take 
action  against  a  strange  looking,  abnormal  bear  that 
terrorized  residents  of  Kelly's  Camp  early  in  the  summer, 
not  far  from  where  the  killings  later  took  place.  The  bear, 
after  all,  hadn't  hurt  anyone.  This  also  explains  why  the 
nightly  encouragement  of  bears  to  feed  on  the  garbage  left 
out  by  the  caretaker  of  Granite  Park  Lodge  was  tolerated 
although  expressly  forbidden  by  national  park  regulations. 
It  brought  people  to  the  lodge  and  to  the  adjoining  camp- 
grounds. Yet  it  was  in  one  of  these  campgrounds  that  Julie 
Helgeson  was  killed. 

The  many  issues  that  the  book  raises  are  spoken  to  by 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  park  as  well  as  many  of  the 
visitors  such  as  Girl  Scout  groups,  hikers,  campers,  park 
employees  on  holidays,  and  parents  with  their  children. 
Olsen  has  researched  the  backgrounds  of  all  the  people 
directly  and  indirectly  involved  in  the  tragedy,  including 
park  wardens,  the  caretaker  of  Granite  Park  Lodge  and  the 
inhabitants  of  nearby  Kelly's  Camp.  He  notes  that  several 
park  residents  had  a  premonition  of  disaster  -  too  many 
people  were  camping  in  the  mountains  and  too  many  grizzly 
sightings  were  being  reported.  The  tragedy  described  by 
Olsen  has  been  echoed  since  in  Canada,  with  bear  attacks 
occuring  with  greater  frequency  in  the  areas  of  Banff, 
Jasper  and  central  Alberta.   The  deeper,  moral  issue  that 
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these  attacks  provoke,  question  man's  right  to  destroy  a 
species  that  is  an  integral  part  of  an  environment  that  was 
in  existence  long  before  man  was.  Is  it  therefore 
impossible  for  man  to  co-habit  with  different  species  of 
wildlife. 

Olsen  also  documents  how  people  react  in  an  emergency 
situation.  A  twenty-two-year-old  ranger-naturalist  takes 
charge  of  the  rescue  of  the  first  victim  in  part  due  to  her 
uniform.  When  Julie  Helgeson's  body  was  found,  one  of  the 
rescuers  first  reaction  was  to  take  a  photo. 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  designed  to  build 
suspense.  Directly  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  prologue 
(which  should  be  read  at  the  completion  of  the  book)  the 
author  describes  the  unusual  summer  first  at  Kelly's  Camp, 
then  at  Trout  Lake  not  far  away  and  then  at  the  Granite 
Park  Lodge,  also  in  the  same  area.  He  looks  at  the  events 
that  occurred  in  the  week  before  the  disaster,  then  in  the 
final  chapter  entitled  The  Long  Weekend  describes  the 
tragedy  and  its  aftermath.  This  structuring  should  be 
carefully  explained  to  students. 

Vocabulary  is  essentially  undemanding  but  there  are 
some  words  which  will  need  explanation. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  characters  which  may  be 

confusing  to  keep  track  of.    But  generally,  this  is  an 

intensely  readable,  thought  provoking  book  suitable  to  an 
average  and  above  average  English  33  class. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Russell,  A.   Grizzley  Country.   Toronto:   Ballantine 
Books,  1979. 

Marty,  S.   Men  For  The  Mountains.   Toronto:   Seal, 
1981. 

Russell,  A.   The  Rockies.   Edmonton:   Hurtig 
Publishers,  1975. 

Robbins,  M.   Along  The  Continental  Divide.   National 
Geographic  Society,  1 98 1 . 


2.   Film 


Atonement.   NFB   106C0170600 
Bears  and  Man.   NFB   106C017**624 
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LORD,  W. 


A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER    Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981, 

142  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN    0-553-20509-9 


In  1912,  the  White  Star  Line,  a  British  shipping 
company,  built  an  "unsinkable"  steamer — four  city  blocks 
long  with  a  French  "sidewalk  cafe"  that  could  carry  3,000 
people.  It  was  called  the  Titanic  and  on  April  10  of  that 
year  it  made  its  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton  to  New 
York  with  over  2,000  passengers,  including  the  elite  of 
British  and  American  society.  When  the  Titanic  hit  an 
iceberg,  concern  was  at  first  negligible.  However,  in  just 
under  three  hours  it  sank.  Over  1,000  passengers  drowned. 
The  world  changed  with  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

Lord  has  retold  the  story  of  the  tragedy  from  the 
moment  the  deadly  iceberg  was  sighted  to  the  rescue  of  the 
survivors  aboard  the  Carpathia  about  five  hours  later.  He 
places  the  event  in  the  context  of  the  bouyantly  optimistic 
Edwardian  era.  The  tragedy  heralded  the  end  of  the  feeling 
of  confidence  that  Edwardians  felt  about  their  accomplish- 
ments and  the  security  of  their  world.  The  sinking  raised 
issues  about  safety,  class  and  courage  under  duress. 

Since  the  steamer  was  built  to  be  "unsinkable", 
safety  regulations  were  not  a  priority.  In  fact  they  were 
hopelessly  outdated.  There  was  no  drill  to  inform 
passengers  of  the  assigned  lifeboats  or  of  how  to  put  on  a 
lifejacket.  There  were  only  enough  boats  for  52$  of  the 
passengers  and  crew — twenty  lifeboats  which  would  carry  a 
maximum  of  forty  people  each.  It  was  later  found  that 
though  many  boats  were  overcrowded,  at  least  one  carried 
only  twelve  people.  In  addition,  the  Titanic  had  been 
warned  that  she  would  be  sailing  into  an  ice-field  yet  she 
persisted  in  sailing  full  speed  ahead,  confident  that  the 
ship  was  superior  to  any  of  these  obstacles. 

Also  fatal  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  communication 
system.  The  use  of  the  Morse  Code  was  in  its  infancy  and 
wireless  operators  were  never  on  full  time  duty.  Because 
of  that,  the  Calif ornian,  a  ship  only  ten  miles  away  within 
sight  of  the  Titanic,  watched  its  distress  rockets  explode 
in  the  sky  without  realizing  their  significance.  The 
wireless  operator  was  off  duty  and  asleep,  so  no  one 
thought  of  trying  to  make  contact  with  the  ailing  ship. 
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A  fairly  rigid  class  system  was  in  effect  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  On  the  Titanic  there  were 
three  classes,  first,  second  and  third  or  steerage.  First 
class  passengers  all  knew  each  other,  were  immensely  rich 
(travelling  with  sixteen  trunks  per  family  was  not 
considered  unusual)  and  were  considered  to  be  superior  even 
by  the  lower  classes.  These  society  figures  such  as 
Benjamin  Guggenheim;  the  actors,  Sir  Cosmo  Duff  Gordon  and 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  were  as  well  known  to  the  world  as  movie 
stars  are  now.  No  one  was  interested  in  the  steerage  class 
and  neither  were  they  interested  in  themselves.  This  in- 
difference was  apparent  when  survival  statistics  were 
examined;  four  first  class  women  died  (three  by  choice), 
while  81  of  the  steerage  class  women  died  (none  by  choice). 
The  same  proportion  was  true  of  the  surviving  children 
(women  and  children  were  saved  before  men).  Official 
enquiries  into  the  sinking  confirmed  this  indifference. 
All  the  information  published  in  the  newspapers  was  about 
first  class  passengers. 

In  the  course  of  writing  this  book,  Lord  interviewed 
sixty-three  survivors  and  he  makes  an  interesting  observa- 
tion as  to  how  they  reacted  to  the  tragedy  in  their  lives. 
He  notes  that  they  all  had  an  appearance  of  well-being 
(when  he  interviewed  them)  and  were  exceedingly  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  others.   They  were  grateful  to  be  alive. 

Lord  writes  in  a  simple,  gripping  style.  His  account 
is  detailed  with  fascinating  insights  into  the  lives  of 
those  aboard  the  ship,  from  their  conversations  to  the  kind 
of  relationship  they  enjoyed  with  those  who  served  them. 
His  dispassionate  point  of  view  lays  the  blame  for  the 
disaster  on  no  one  cause,  and,  written  from  the  perspective 
forty-three  years  after  the  tragedy,  he  offers  a 
contemporary  perspective. 

The  vocabulary  is  undemanding  and  the  book  is  a  fast- 
paced,  quick  read.  It  is  suitable  for  an  average  and  below 
average  English  10  class  and  would  be  useful  in  a  survival 
unit  or  in  conjunction  with  another  book  which  had  a  tragic 
theme. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Disasters.    An  oversize  softcover  reproducing 

disasters  from  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Ed.  by  Keylin,  A.  and  Brown,  G.   Arno  Press  N.Y 
1976.   Distributed  by  Book  Sales  Inc.  110 
Enterprise  Ave.  Secaucus  N.J.   07094. 


2.   Poem 


Shelley,  P.   Poems  In  English  1530-1940.   Ed.  by 
Daiches,  D.   New  York:   The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
1950. 


3.   Film 


Poseidon  Adventure 


4.   Play 


Lazarus,  J.   Babal  Rapp.   Toronto:   Five  Canadian 
Plays,  Playwrights  Co-Op.,  1975. 

Commander  Lightoller.   Titanic  And  Other  Ships. 

Reseda,  California:   Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson 
Publishers,  1935. 
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ORWELL,  G. 


NINETEEN  EIGHTY-FOUR    New  York:   Signet  Classics 

(distributed  by  Michael  Preston 
Associates),  1949,  307  pages. 

ISBN   0-451-51474-2 


After  the  merging  of  nations  into  three  huge  super- 
powers the  world  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  continuous  war 
necessary  to  keep  the  masses  from  having  a  surplus  of  goods 
and  therefore  time  and  energy  to  think.  Winston  Smith,  a 
worker  in  the  records  department  of  one  super  power 
Oceania,  rewrites  old  news  articles  to  correspond  to  the 
Party's  changing  policies  and  circumstances.  The  conflict 
arises  when  Winston  cannot  reconcile  his  own  memories  with 
the  "official  past".  He  keeps  an  illegal  diary  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  he  has  an  affair  with  a  co-worker  and 
tries  to  understand  why  he  must  live  in  constant  fear  and 
physical  deprivation.  Smith  attempts  to  contact  the 
"Brotherhood",  an  underground  organization  against  Big 
Brother,  for  help.  He  is  betrayed  by  his  contacts  and 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  "thoughtpolice" .  Once 
captured,  he  is  tortured  and  reprogrammed  until  he  is 
incapable  of  independent  thought. 

This  story  is  written  in  the  third  person.  Orwell's 
characters  are  two  dimensional  with  the  exception  of 
Winston  Smith  and  Julia.  The  lengthy  sentence  structure, 
syntactical  organization  and  pedantic  expository  sections 
on  political  and  metaphysical  philosophies  make  the  book 
slow  reading.  Coupled  with  the  small  print  and  extensively 
quoted  passages,  Orwell's  English  style  demands  a  high 
ability  reader.  There  is  some  use  of  Cockney  dialect, 
extensive  use  of  the  shorthand  English  newspeak  (which 
requires  a  full  appendix)  and  some  syntactical  variations 
peculiar  to  English  expression. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Non-fiction 


Freed,  J.   "Moonwebs:   Journey  Into  The  Mind  Of  A 
Cult."   Reader's  Digest,  August,  1982. 

Hitler,  A.   Mein  Kampf.   Hammond,  Indiana: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1962. 

Marx,  K.   The  Communist  Manifesto.   Toronto: 
P en gu in  Books,  1968. 

Marx,  K.   Das  Kapital.   New  York:   Modern  Library, 
1932. 


2.  Novels 

Skinner,  B.F.   Walden  II.   Don  Mills:   Collier 
Macmillan,  1960. 

Solzhenitsyn,  A.   One  Day  In  The  Life  of  Ivan 
Denisovich.   London:   Heinemann  Educational 
Books  Ltd. ,  1978. 

3.  Film 

1984.   Bell/Columbia   (1955)   16mm  B  &  W 


4 .   Teacher's  Resource 

Perigoe,  L.   The  World  Of  The  Novel  Series. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc 
1984. 
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CALDICOTT,  H. 


NUCLEAR  MADNESS    New  York/Toronto:   Bantam,  1981, 

110  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-553-14606-8 


This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  dangers  facing 
the  world  today  as  result  of  nuclear  technology.  The 
author  discusses  not  only  the  more  obvious  examples  of 
technology,  nuclear  warfare,  nuclear  reactors,  radioactive 
waste,  for  example,  but  also  the  more  innocuous  medical 
x-rays  and  uranium  mining.  Dr.  Caldicott  suggests  how  the 
public  can  help  join  the  movement  to  protest  nuclear 
technology  successfully.  A  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  the  location  of  potential  nuclear  threats  is  also 
included. 

In  an  age  where  "Refuse  the  Cruise"  and  other  such 
protests  are  publicized  almost  daily  on  television,  radio 
and  in  newspapers,  the  subject  of  nuclear  technology  will 
not  be  new  to  most  students.  Although  the  book  is  biased, 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  clarify  some  issues  for 
students. 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott  was  born  in  Australia.  She  is  a 
pediatrician  presently  working  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  past  she  has  inspired  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Australian  public  protesting  and  successfully  bringing  to  a 
halt  French  atmospheric  testing  in  the  South  Pacific.  Her 
sincerity  and  dedication  are  clear.  Students  can  look  for 
evidence  of  this  in  the  content  and  style  of  the  book. 

At  the  beginning  Dr.  Caldicott  clearly  states  her 
thesis.  "I  believe  that  nuclear  technology  threatens  life 
on  our  planet  with  extinction."  The  rest  of  the  book, 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  sets  out  to  develop  this  point 
clearly  and  then  suggests  what  might  be  done  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  life  on  earth.  A  ten  page  bibliography  is 
included  at  the  end. 

The  teacher  can  use  the  book  not  only  for  the 
information  it  conveys  but  also  as  a  model  of  organization 
and  writing  style.  The  main  ideas  are  clearly  expressed 
and  recognizable  from  the  many  supporting  details.  The 
argument  is  developed  by  cause  and  effect  examples  and  "if- 
then"  arguments  quoting  experts,  referring  to  past  examples 
of  near  melt-downs  and  other  dangers  of  nuclear  technology. 
She  frequently  asks  probing  questions  and  then  provides  the 
answer  thus  apparently  offering  the  solution  for  the 
reader. 
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Structurally  it  is  varied,  and  effective.  Students 
could  examine  the  sentence  structure  and  consider  its 
purpose  and  effect. 

Students  may  also  discuss  the  difference  between 
"fact"  and  "opinion"  within  this  book.  Working  individual- 
ly or  in  small  groups  students  could  find  examples  of  fact 
and  opinion.  Another  related  activity  would  be  to  do  more 
research  on  her  arguments  and  conduct  discussions  or 
debates. 

For  the  most  part  the  language  is  not  difficult  with 
an  average  to  above  average  class.  She  explains  some 
technical  language  "carcinogenic"  means  cancer-causing  and 
"mutagenic"  means  gene  altering,  for  example.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  atom  is  explained  as  well  as  the  differences 
between  uranium  235  and  uranium  238,  and  the  meaning  of 
"half  life".  Obviously,  however,  not  all  students  will 
readily  understand  this  information. 

The  end  of  the  book  shows  the  power  of  letter-writing 
and  media  exposure.  Media  are  "the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  the  members  of  a  democracy  and  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  America  today..."  she  states.  She  then 
describes  how  the  media  can  be  used  not  to  persuade  a 
"mesmerized"  public  to  buy  something  they  don't  need,  but 
to  "stimulate"  the  people  to  become  aware  and  involved  in 
her  cause.  Marches,  demonstrations,  interviews,  speeches 
all  gradually  involve  on-lookers,  draw  public  attention, 
gain  politician's  awareness,  and  produce  feelings  of  unity 
and  solidarity.  Students  could  examine  the  methods  used 
locally,  nationally,  and  internationally  to  make 
comparisons,  examine  or  produce  propaganda  posters,  and 
examine  the  role  of  media  in  our  lives. 

This  book  is  useful  in  the  classroom  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Students  can  learn  from  the  content,  do 
additional  research,  develop  their  own  positions  and 
practise  all  areas  of  the  communications  skills.  The  many 
elements  of  style  employed  by  Dr.  Caldicott  present  a 
model  for  future  student  writing.  It  is  a  topical  and 
probably  controversial  book  and  challenging  reading  for  the 
average  to  above  average  student. 

In  order  for  the  teacher  to  provide  the  students  with 
a  balanced  view  of  the  issues  reused  in  this  book,  related 
resources  have  been  selected  that  describe  various  sides  of 
each  issue. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Canadian  Coalition  For  Nuclear  Responsibility. 
Calgary:   Bulletin,   3637  -  10  Street  S.W. 

The  Nuclear  Free  Press.   Peterborough,  Ontario: 
Trent  University. 

Briggs,  R.   When  The  Wind  Blows.   Toronto:   Penguin 
Books,  1W2^ 

Ford,  F.   The  Cult  Of  The  Atom.   New  York:   Avon, 
1982. 

Hersey,  H.   Hiroshima.   Toronto/New  York:   Bantam, 
1946. 


2.   Novel 


Wyndham,  J.   The  Chrysalids.   London:   Penguin  Books, 
1955. 


3.   Short  Story 


Hood,  H.  "After  The  Sirens."   Tigers  Of  The  Snow. 
Toronto:   Nelson,  1973. 


4.   Films 


Putting  The  Atom  To  Work 

Nuclear  Fuel  Waste  Research:   The  Canadian  Program, 
NFB    106C0179607 

If  You  Love  This  Planet.   NFB   106C0182009 

V  For  Victory  (War  propaganda  film).   NFB  cassette 

Go  Play  In  The  Nuclear  Power  Park.   BBC  film 


5.   Review 


New  York  Times  Book  Reviews,  August  26,  1979. 
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RADDALL,  T. 


THE  NYMPH  AND  THE  LAMP    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1963,  (original  1950),  327  pages. 
ISBN   0-7710-9138-9 


Matthew  Carney,  is  the  chief  radio  operator  on 
Marina,  a  desolate  island  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1920  he  visits  Halifax.  Post-war  Canada  is  a  feverish, 
different  world  from  the  pre-war  Edwardian  era  he  had  last 
known.  While  in  there,  Carney  "marries"  Isabel  Jardine. 
They  return  to  Carney's  island.  Isabel  is  at  first 
repelled  but  gradually  she  adapts  to  it.  But  their  joy  is 
short-lived,  Carney  becomes  remote  and  disinterested  in 
her.  Frustrated  and  convinced  she  has  made  a  terrible 
mistake  in  coming  to  the  island,  Isabel  becomes  caught  up 
in  a  passionate  affair  with  Greg  Skane,  another  radio 
operator.  Just  as  the  affair  reaches  a  crisis  point, 
Isabel  receives  a  serious  gunshot  wound  which  carries  her 
off  the  island  to  a  hospital  in  Halifax.  Isabel  returns  to 
her  hometown  in  Kingsbridge  severing  all  her  ties  with 
Carney  and  Marina.  Greg  Skane  visits  her  and  Isabel  learns 
that  the  reason  for  Carney's  reticence  was  his  approaching 
blindness  and  his  desire  not  to  be  a  burden. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  centers  around  the  island 
of  Marina,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  summer  when 
Isabel  first  steps  onto  the  island,  summer  when  she  leaves 
and  summer  when  she  returns. 

The  style  is  formal  and  at  times  the  novel  is  a 
little  tedious.  The  long  description  of  Carney  at  the 
beginning  of  the  novel  may  seem  to  be  overdone  but  balance 
is  restored  with  the  introduction  of  Isabel  into  Carney's 
life.  The  novel  is  long,  39  chapters,  and  often  seems  to 
contain  unnecessary  detail.  There  also  appears  to  be  no 
motivation  for  Skane' s  passionate  love  for  Isabel  when  he 
had  a  reputation  for  disliking  women,  and  Isabel  certainly 
wasn't  beautiful. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


Novels 


Bronte,  C.   Jane  Eyre.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1 98 1 

Raddall,  T.   At  The  Tide's  Turn  And  Other  Stories. 
Toronto:   New  Canadian  Library,  1971. 

Raddall,  T.   Pride's  Fancy.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1974. 

Raddall,  T.   Roger  Sudden.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1944. 


2.   Film 


Ballad  Of  Cornwallis.   NFB   106C0175009 

Fixed  In  Time:   A  Victorian  Album.   NFB   106C0178220 

Sable  Island.   NFB   106C0176062 
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KOGOWA,  J. 


OBASAN    Toronto:   Lester  and  Orpen  Dennys,  (Penguin 

Books),  1981,  250  pages. 
ISBN   0-14-006777-9 


Obasan  is  a  novel  depicting  the  evacuation, 
internment  and  dispersal  of  British  Columbia's  Japanese 
Canadians  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  narrator,  born 
in  1936,  traces  her  life  from  the  present  (1972)  back  to 
19^2  when  her  family,  like  hundreds  of  others,  was  suddenly 
uprooted  from  its  pleasant  and  comfortable  existence  and 
banished  to  the  interior  of  British  Columbia.  Separated 
from  her  mother  and  father  and  others  of  her  extended 
family,  Naomi  and  her  brother  were  raised  during  the  war 
years  by  their  aunt  (Obasan)  and  uncle.  They  found 
conditions  in  Slocan  mean  and  primitive,  but  they  led  some 
semblance  of  a  normal  life.  Then  injustice  was  compounded 
following  the  war  when  the  Japanese  Canadians,  by  federal 
order,  were  uprooted  again  and  dispersed.  Many  like  Naomi, 
her  brother,  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  were  sent  to  Southern 
Alberta  to  work  in  the  beet  fields.  Recompense  was  never 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  their  property. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  based  on  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  The  novel  is  shaped  by  the  personalities  of 
Naomi's  two  aunts,  Emily  and  Obasan.  Emily  is  an  outspoken 
activist,  protesting  that  the  wrong  done  to  her  people  must 
be  made  known.  Obasan  is  stoic,  enduring  deprivation  and 
humiliation  in  a  silence  like  stone.  Naomi  would  submit  in 
silence  like  Obasan  but  is  finally  moved  by  Emily's  spirit 
and  determination  to  undergo  the  catharsis  of  speaking  out. 

Kogawa,  a  poet,  has  written  this  first  novel  out  of  her 
own  experience.  The  prose  is  an  unusual  blend  of  calm 
documentation  and  lyrical  but  controlled  emotion.  The 
letters  of  protest  are  the  real  letters  of  Muriel  Kitagawa 
which  Kogawa  uncovered  in  the  National  Archives  in  Ottawa. 
Contrasts  between  hope  and  despair,  anger  and  resignation, 
beauty  and  ugliness,  and  pleasure  and  pain  balance  the 
story. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Story 


Jackson,  S.   The  Lottery.   New  York:   Popular 
Library,  1975. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Sunaharo,  A.   The  Politics  Of  Racism.   Toronto: 
Janes  Loriraer  &  Co. ,  1981 . 


3.   Film 


Bird  Of  Passage.   NFB   10:10   B  &  W   106B0166078 
Enemy  Alien.   NFB   26:49   col.   106C0175196 
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STEINBECK,  J. 


OF  MICE  AND  MEN    New  York:   Bantam  Books,  1972, 

(original  19  37),  118  pages. 
ISBN   0-553-13100-1 


Steinbeck  tells  the  story  of  two  drifters,  George 
Milton  and  Lennie  Small.  The  names  are  ironic:  George  is 
not  a  poet,  nor  is  Lennie  a  small  man.  Not  realizing  his 
own  strength  or  size,  Lennie  has  in  the  past  accidentally 
killed  his  pet  mice,  and  eventually  he  kills  the  wife  of 
the  boss'  son.  George  and  Lennie  had  come  to  a  California 
ranch  in  the  depression  to  earn  money  for  their  dream 
property.  The  dream  shattered,  George  must  now  find  Lennie 
before  the  ranchhands  do.  Curley,  the  boss'  son,  wants  to 
kill  Lennie,  shooting  him  "in  the  guts",  inflicting  as  much 
pain  as  possible.  George  does  find  Lennie  first  and 
realizes  that  he  must  kill  his  friend  as  an  act  of  love, 
removing  him  from  further  suffering. 

"A  guy  needs  somebody  -  to  be  near  him.  A  guy  goes 
nuts  if  he  ain't  got  nobody... I  tell  ya  a  guy  gets  too 
lonely  an'  he  gets  sick."  These  words,  spoken  by  Crooks, 
a  black  ranch  hand,  identify  the  theme.  The  style  of  the 
novel  is  simple  -  the  words  are  mainly  monosyllabic, 
suggesting  the  nature  of  the  people  Steinbeck  is 
describing.  Animal  imagery  is  used  frequently,  again 
describing  character  effectively.  The  sentence  structure 
is  often  rhythmic,  poetic,  evoking  sometimes  a  mood  of 
peace  and  tranquility,  sometimes  violence.  The  simplicity 
of  the  setting  lends  itself  to  a  discussion  of  unity, 
symbol  and  theme. 

When  using  this  novel  in  the  classroom,  it  is 
important  to  reflect  on  the  following  social  considera- 
tions. Crooks  is  alienated  in  this  story  because  he  is 
black.  Candy  is  an  old  and  feeble  man.  Curley's  wife  is  a 
possession  in  her  husband's  eyes,  a  source  of  trouble  by 
virtue  of  her  sex  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  men.  Some  of 
the  characters  use  profane  language,  but  it  is  used  to 
punctuate  the  emotions  that  have  been  stirred  up.  She  is  a 
flirt  and  a  tease,  but  underneath  the  cheap  exterior  one 
finds  a  simple  yearning  for  affection.  This  negative 
attitude  enables  Steinbeck  to  emphasize  the  theme  of 
loneliness  and  alienation  in  the  novel.  It  is  not  the 
author's  attitude  described  here  but,  rather,  he  is 
reflecting  the  attitudes  found  in  American  life  at  that 
time. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Poetry 


Birney,  E.   "David."   New  Voices  4.   Scarborough: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 

Burns,  R.   "To  A  Mouse."   New  Horizons.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1955. 

Dunne,  J.   No  Man  Is  An  Island.   London:   Burns  and 
Oates,  1961. 

Service,  R.   The  Men  That  Don't  Fit  In.   Don  Mills: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons ,  1968. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Keys,  D.   "Flowers  For  Algernon."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Agincourt:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Thurber,  J.   "The  Secret  Life  Of  Walter  Mitty." 

New  Voices  4.   Toronto:   Ginn  and  Company,  1982 


3.   Novels 


Steinbeck,  J.   Cannery  Row.   New  York:   Viking 
Press,  1945. 

Steinbeck,  J.   The  Grapes  Of  Wrath.   New  York: 
Penguin  Books ,  1976 . 


4.  Film 

Of  Mice  And  Men.   T.V.  Movie 

5.  Play 

Of  Mice  And  Men 
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HEMINGWAY,  E. 


THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  (distributed  by  John  Wiley 
and  Sons),  1952,  127  pages. 

ISBN   0-684-71805-7 


An  old  Cuban  fisherman  Santiago,  who  has  lived  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  catch  the  largest  fish  in  the  ocean  - 
does.  Without  sufficient  fishing  equipment  or  food,  he 
uses  his  wit  and  skill  to  conquer  this  prize.  Throughout 
the  struggle  he  is  buoyed  up  by  the  memories  of  his 
youthful  competitive  arm  wrestling  and  his  baseball  hero 
who  never  gave  up.  Badly  cut,  exhausted  and  hungry, 
Santiago  begins  the  long  sail  home  only  to  fight  off 
numerous  vicious  sharks  who  are  after  an  easy  meal.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  and  a  night,  the  marlin  is  completely 
destroyed  by  the  ocean  scavengers.  Ironically,  Santiago 
arrives  home  in  the  night  to  a  deserted  dock  and  single- 
handedly  secures  his  boat  and  hauls  the  sail  home. 
Manolin,  a  devoted  young  friend,  finds  him  close  to  death 
the  following  morning. 

Written  in  formal  language  with  short,  descriptive 
sentences  and  minute  detail,  Hemingway  draws  the  reader 
into  Santiago's  struggle.  The  book  is  one  long  chapter  to 
emphasize  the  extended  battle.  Hemingway  makes  use  of 
figurative  language,  foreshadowing  and  symbolism.  Although 
this  novel  could  be  taught  solely  on  the  literal  level, 
there  is  a  deeper  symbolic  level.  Santiago  is  figuratively 
struggling  with  life:   its  obstacles  and  triumphs. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Poetry 


Buck,  P.   "The  Big  Wave."   Literature:   Poetry. 

Willowdale:   Science  Research  Associates,  1973. 

"Death  Of  A  Hired  Hand."   Anthology  Of  Verse. 
Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press ,  1 9tk . 

Robinson,  E.A.   "Mr.  Flood's  Party."   Anthology  Of 
Verse .   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1978. 

McKay,  C.   "If  We  Must  Die."   Literature:   Poetry. 
Willowdale:   Science  Research  Associates,  1973. 


2.   Non-fiction 


O'Hagan,  H.   Wilderness  Man.   Vancouver:   Talonbooks, 
1978. 

Scrivener,  L.   Terry  Fox.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1981 . 


3.   Film 

The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea.   Warner  Brothers   (1958) 
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DICKENS,  C. 

OLIVER  TWIST    New  York:   Bantam  Classic,  1981 


Oliver  Twist  is  a  sentimental  romance  set  in  London 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Oliver's 
mother,  a  young  girl  left  pregnant  when  her  intended 
husband  is  killed,  runs  away  from  her  home  and  dies  in  a 
workhouse  after  giving  birth  to  her  son.  Starved  and  ill- 
treated  by  social  agencies  and  by  the  individuals  he  meets, 
Oliver  runs  away  to  London,  becomes  involved  with  a  gang  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets,  and  is  pursued  by  an  unscrupulous 
half-brother  who  covets  Oliver's  share  of  their  father's 
estate,  Oliver  returns  eventually  to  friends  and  fortune. 
The  plot  is  convoluted  and  makes  extensive  use  of 
coincidence.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  overly  sentimental, 
but  the  characters  have  charm  and  the  events  have  an 
urgency  that  maintains  interest. 

The  book  is  a  bitter  social  criticism,  protesting  the 
'poor  laws'  which  were  in  force  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
painting  vividly  the  miseries  endured  by  the  poor  as  a 
result  of  those  laws.  The  situation  at  that  time  is 
apparent  from  the  events  of  the  story,  but  some  background 
information  would  be  helpful.  Individual  characters  in  the 
book  are  flat,  sketched  with  a  few  deft  strokes,  but  if  the 
characters  tend  to  be  a  little  too  wicked  or  a  little  too 
virtuous  to  be  entirely  believable,  their  vices  and  virtues 
are  essentially  human  and  students  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  similar  characteristics  in  the  world  around 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dickens,  while 
criticizing  his  society  for  its  injustice  to  the  poor, 
subconsciously  accepts  its  prejudice  in  his  reference  to 
the  Jews. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Pearson,  H.   Dickens.   London:   Four  Square  Books, 
19^9. 


2.   Films 


Oliver  Twist 
Oliver  (Musical) 
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SOLZHENITSYN,  A. 


ONE  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  IVAN  DENISOVICH    London: 


ISBN    0-435-12200-2 


Heinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd., 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston 
Associates),  1978,  (original  1962), 
124  pages. 


The  story  is,  as  described  in  the  title,  one  day  in 
the  life  of  Ivan  Denisovich.  In  some  senses  not  a 
particularly  remarkable  person,  he  does  possess  values  and 
ideals  that  we  all  attempt  to  attain.  However,  what  makes 
him  special  is  the  circumstances  under  which  he  strives  to 
reach  and  maintain  his  goals.  He  is  incarcerated  in  a 
prison  for  political  prisoners.  The  camp,  located  in 
Siberia,  has  all  the  horrors  associated  with  prisons  and 
they  are  compounded  by  the  bleak  geography  of  the  place. 

Solzhenitsyn  introduces  us  to  Ivan  at  5:00  a.m.  on  a 
cold  winter  day  and  lets  us  follow  him  through  until  the 
end  of  the  day.  He  is  a  mason  who  takes  pride  in  his  work. 
He  has  even  managed  to  obtain  his  own  trowel  which  he  hides 
carefully  after  the  completion  of  each  job.  Shukhov,  his 
common  name  meaning  mason,  belongs  to  Work  Gang  104  and 
realizes  that  his  survival  is  not  only  dependent  on  his 
skill  as  a  worker  but  also  on  his  shrewdness.  He  must 
never  let  his  struggle  for  self-preservation  be  interfered 
with. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  novel  is  somewhat  autobio- 
graphical. Solzhenitsyn  was  a  prisoner  in  circumstances 
similar  to  his  leading  character.  However,  the  author  has 
taken  what  could  have  become  a  collection  of  notes  on  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man  and  created  a  character  who  is 
Everyman.   His  novel  is  similar  to  a  morality  play. 

The  novel  is  of  reasonable  length  and  for  the  most 
part  easy  to  read.  Any  terminology  the  student  would  have 
difficulty  understanding  on  first  encounter  is  explained  in 
the  context  of  the  work.  The  novel  shows  a  strong  anti- 
Soviet  bias  but  considering  the  knowledge  that  is  available 
to  the  general  public  about  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the 
Stalinist  era  it  is  probably  factual. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 

Brewster,  E.   "Thirty  Below."   Twelve  Prairie  Poets. 
Toronto:   Oberon,  1976. 

Grove,  F.   "Snow."   Anthology  Of  Canadian  Literature 
In  English,  Volume  1.   Ed.  R.  Brown  and 
D.  Bennett.   Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1982. 

Stevens,  P.   "Winter  Storm."   Twelve  Prairie  Poets. 
Toronto:   Oberon,  1976. 


2.   Short  Stories 

Mowat,  F.   "The  Last  Husky."   Tigers  Of  The  Snow. 
Toronto:   Nelson  Canada,  1973. 

Seatt,  D.C.   "The  Foresaken."   The  Oxford  Anthology 
Of  Canadian  Literature.   Toronto:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1 982. 

Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   The  Oxford  Anthology 
Of  Canadian  Literature.   Toronto:   Oxford 
University  Press ,  1982. 
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GUEST,  J. 


ORDINARY  PEOPLE    New  York:   Ballantine  Books,  1976, 

245  pages. 
ISBN    0-345-29132-8 


The  story  of  Conrad  Jarrett  and  his  parents,  Cal  and 
Beth,  begins  one  month  after  Conrad  is  released  from  a 
psychiatric  institution.  Conrad  is  suffering  unbearable 
guilt  for  having  survived  a  boating  accident  when  his  older 
brother  drowned.  Eventually,  he  had  tried  to  kill  himself, 
unable  to  understand  or  cope  with  his  feelings.  With  the 
help  of  a  psychiatrist,  Conrad  does  come  to  accept  what  has 
happened  in  his  life  and  to  understand  his  family  better. 
At  the  same  time,  Cal's  and  Beth's  marriage  breaks  up.  As 
Cal  attempts  to  understand  his  son  better  he  sees  his 
wife's  weaknesses  for  the  first  time  -  her  coldness,  her 
apparent  lack  of  concern  for  Conrad,  her  egocentric, 
stubborn  personality.  Beth  chooses  to  leave  her  family 
rather  than  even  consider  the  counselling  Cal  suggests  as 
an  approach  to  achieve  better  understanding.  The  novel 
ends  with  Conrad  and  Cal  moving  to  a  smaller  home. 

Thematically  Ordinary  People  describes  what  happens 
when  people  are  unable  to  express  their  feelings  and 
communicate  clearly  with  each  other.  The  book  emphasizes 
the  need  for  individuals  to  accept  their  own  and  others' 
limitations . 

The  chapters  alternate  from  the  perspectives  of 
Conrad  and  Cal.  The  reader  never  enters  Beth's  mind.  The 
alternating  point  of  view  helps  the  reader  to  understand 
Beth's  distance  with  Conrad  and  her  possessiveness  of  Cal. 
We  are  unable  to  sympathize  with  Beth  as  easily  as  the 
others,  lacking  her  point  of  view,  yet  this  also  serves  to 
make  her  the  most  intriguing  character  in  the  story. 
Conrad  and  Cal  both  question  her  motivations,  but  the 
reader  is  left  to  decide  the  answers.  Berger,  the 
psychiatrist,  who  is  prone  to  swearing  helps  clarify  the 
conflicts  in  the  story  -  Conrad's  attempted  suicide,  Cal's 
sense  of  confusion  and  adolescent  sexual  desires,  and 
Jordan's  death,  for  example.  The  sessions  with  him  also 
indicate  Conrad's  recovery  stages.  Although  the 
alternating  point  of  view  may  first  cause  some  confusion, 
it  is  a  problem  which  can  be  overcome  by  class  discussion. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Stories 


Buckler,  E.   "Penny  In  The  Dust."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Greene,  G.   "The  Basement  Room."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 


2.   Film 


Ordinary  People.   Paramount   16mm 

Available  on  cassette  from  Thomas  Howe 
Associates. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


OTHELLO 


Othello  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  highly- 
concentrated  plays:  no  subsidiary  focus  of  interest  is 
permitted;  all  our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  drama  of 
the  three  main  characters  -  Othello,  Desdemona  and  Iago. 

Othello,  a  Moorish  general,  commanding  the  forces  of 
Venice,  marries  Desdemona  whose  father  resents  the 
marriage.  When  Othello  appoints  Cassio  as  his  adjutant, 
Iago,  an  older  soldier,  becomes  jealous  and  vows  revenge 
upon  both.  Step  by  step,  Iago,  like  a  spider,  weaves  his 
plot  to  enmesh  Othello  in  jealousy  over  his  wife's  supposed 
infidelity  with  Cassio.  Iago  is  perhaps  too  successful  for 
his  evil  plot  destroys  all  the  protagonists  including 
himself. 

Othello  sums  up  the  theme  when  he  says: 

"...  Then  must  you  speak 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well; 

Of  one  not  heavily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 

Perplex'd  in  the  extreme.   (v.  ii.  3^3-6)" 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


Othello  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code   SRS225 
Cassette   Code   CDL5225 


2.   Film 


Othello  -  BBC  production 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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KEATE,  S. 


PAPER  BOY    Toronto:   Clark,  Irwin  &  Company,  1980 

229  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-7720-1300-4 


Paper  Boy  is  the  autobiography  of  Stuart  Keate,  a 
notable  Canadian  journalist.  The  substance  of  the  book  is 
his  career,  which  began  in  1935  at  the  "Vancouver  Province" 
and  ended  in  1978  when  he  retired  after  fifteen  years  as 
publisher  of  the  "Vancouver  Sun".  In  between  there  was  a  p 
wide  variety  of  journalistic  assignments  and  encounters 
with  a  host  of  interesting  people. 

The  texture  of  the  book  is  in  the  telling.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  and  Stuart  Keate  is  a  good  writer  and  a 
talented  raconteur.  His  brisk  style,  his  keen  sense  of 
humour,  his  unself conscious  Canadianism,  his  enthusiastic 
love  for  his  profession  (the  old-fashioned  competitive 
journalism)  and  his  delight  in  people  of  all  sorts  make  the 
book  pleasurable  reading.  His  anecdotes  have  the  tone  of 
armchair  talk;  they  are  often  witty,  gossipy,  even 
indiscreet. 

Paper  Boy  has  considerable  historical  interest 
because  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  Keate  knew  and  was 
more  than  passingly  involved  with  many  of  the  movers  and 
shakers  who  have  greatly  influenced  the  ways  we  Canadians 
live  and  think. 

Keate's  intention  in  writing  his  autobiography  was  to 
entertain  his  readers.  He  has  chosen  to  remember  the  best 
moments  of  a  life  he  can  look  back  on  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. Although  he  had  access  to  the  worlds  of  power, 
politics  and  money,  he  has  chosen  not  to  write  a  judgement 
or  a  polemic.  Only  towards  the  end,  in  describing  the 
backstage  machinations  within  "F.P.  Publications"  does 
Keate  become  disparaging  and  somewhat  disillusioned. 

The  book  has  the  characteristics  of  the  personal 
essay.  It  satisfies  Carl  Van  Doren's  requirement  in  "A 
Note  on  the  Essay":  "his  knowledge  and  opinions  have  lain 
long  enough  inside  him  to  have  taken  root  there."  The  book 
reveals  a  journalist  of  the  old  school,  intelligent, 
incisive,  committed,  ready  to  serve  the  public  better  than 
he  was  allowed  to  do.  As  one  reviewer  said,  "in  a  time 
when  the  message  of  the  medium  is  one  of  disillusion  and 
disappointment,  when  the  future  of  the  newspaper  is  not 
promising,  when  doubledealing  and  profit  characterize  our 
newspaper  chains,  Keate's  integrity  and  principles  are 
worth  reflecting  upon." 


The  book  requires  sympathetic  teaching  but  it  is  also 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  research  as  a  group  activity.  The 
large  number  of  people  and  events  mentioned  by  Keate  would 
allow  students  to  research  areas  of  individual  interest. 
Classes  may  wish  to  compile  a  list  of  important  people 
mentioned  in  Paper  Boy  and  a  shorter  list  of  those  less 
well-known,  including  brief  identifications. 

A  time-line  of  the  highlights  of  Keate's  career  would 
be  a  helpful  guideline  and  a  means  of  observing  how  well 
the  book  is  structured. 

Paper  Boy  also  opens  up  many  issues  for  discussion, 
debate  or  written  assignments:  the  influence  of  the  press; 
the  facelessness  of  the  corporations  who  control  the  press; 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  the  public;  the  changing 
character  and  future  of  newspapers;  major  problems  of  the 
newspaper  industry;  the  role  of  the  Canadian  press  in  the 
news  world. 

Keate's  writing  style  merits   analysis.  In   this 

connection,   students   might   make   "a   book  of   lists" 

containing  philosophic  comments,  witty  remarks,  figures  of 
speech  or  any  other  bits  of  memorabilia. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  book  can  be  helpful  in 
other  areas,  especially  Social  Studies. 

Paper  Boy  will  not  appeal  to  all  students.  It 
demands  some  maturity  and  curiosity.  But  it  is  excellent 
Canadiana  and  deals  with  the  "real  world"  of  publishing 
with  which  the  general  public  is  not  intimate.  And  it  is 
enjoyable  reading. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 
1 .   Non-fiction 

Nevinson,  H.W.   "A  Farewell  To  Fleet  Street."   Essays 
Of  Our  Times.   Boston:  Little  Brown  &  Co.  1971. 

Berstein,  Carl  and  Woodward,  Bob.   All  The 

President's  Men.   New  York:   Warner  Books,  1976 


2.   Film 


All  The  President's  Men 


Never  A  Backward  Step.   NFB   106B01 66 138 
Why  Rock  The  Boat.   NFB   106C01741 56 


3 .   Reviews 


Quill  &  Quire,   Vol.  46,   October  1980. 
Books  In  Canada,   Vol.  10,   March  1981. 
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STEINBECK,  J. 


THE  PEARL    New  York:   Bantam  Books,  19*17,  (original 

1945)  ,  118  pages. 
ISBN   0-670-54575-9 


Kino,  a  Mexican  pearl  diver,  and  his  wife  discover  a 
valuable  pearl.  The  news  spreads  throughout  the  small  town 
and  many  people  vie  for  his  favour.  When  the  pearl  buyers 
refuse  to  give  keno  a  fair  price,  the  enraged  diver 
threatens  to  go  to  the  capital.  To  Kino,  his  prize 
symbolizes  comfort,  security,  health  and  happiness  and  his 
dreams  become  larger  and  more  urgent.  Three  attempts  are 
made  on  Kino's  life  as  thieves  attempt  to  steal  the  pearl. 
Finally,  after  Juana,  his  wife,  tries  to  throw  the  pearl 
back  into  the  sea  because  of  its  evil  powers,  Kino  strikes 
her  in  desperation  and  greed.  Juana  and  Kino  survive  the 
terror  that  has  unraveled  their  lives  and  throw  the  pearl 
back  into  the  sea. 

Steinbeck  captures  the  ethnic  flavour  of  this  Mexican 
family  using  a  smooth  flowing,  melodic  style;  many 
references  to  music  are  made  which  reflect  the  rich  musical 
heritage  of  the  people.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  land 
and  sea  are  presented.  The  main  characters  depend  upon 
their  Roman  Catholic  faith  for  strength  and  comfort.  The 
French  doctor,  described  as  cruel,  greedy  and  ignorant, 
reflects  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Mexican  people  toward 
French  domination. 

Steinbeck  skillfully  alters  his  style  to  portray 
various  moods.  The  book  is  short  and  easy  to  read  -  a 
parable;  however,  the  vocabulary  is  challenging.  The 
structure  is  conducive  to  plot  mapping,  study  of  symbols, 
conflict  and  character. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Short  Stories 


de  Maupassant,  G.   "The  Necklace."   Short  Stories  II. 
Shreveport:   BIO  Distributors,  1956. 

Henry,  0.   Gift  Of  The  Magi.   Minneapolis:   Creative, 
1980. 

Wuorio,  E.   "The  Singing  Silence."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1 980 . 


2.   Novel 


White,  R.   Deathwatch.   Toronto:   Doubleday  Canada 
Limited,  1972. 


3.   Poetry 


Buck,  P.   "The  Great  Wave."   Literature:   Poetry. 
Willowdale:   Science  Research  Associates,  1973 


4.   Film 


The  Pearl 
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EVERLY,  J. 


THE  PHAEDRA  COMPLEX    Toronto:   Paper jacks,  1979, 

168  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-671-43214-1 


Laura  Richards  is  fifteen  and  lives  in  New  York  with 
her  mother  who  is  vice-president  of  the  advertising  agency 
Fortune  and  Mason.  Her  father  left  them  long  ago  and  Laura 
enjoys  her  life  with  her  mother,  her  friends  at 
Miss  Ivory's  exclusive  school  for  girls,  and  falls  in  love 
with  David  Michenor  who  she  meets  on  Lexington  Avenue  while 
walking  her  dog  Charlie.  Everything  in  her  life  is  fine 
until  her  mother  decides  to  marry  handsome,  sophisticated 
Michael  Barrington,  a  foreign  correspondent  whom  she  has 
known  for  many  years.  Suddenly,  Laura  is  caught  up  in  a 
situation  she  doesn't  understand.  Michael  becomes  overly 
possessive  of  her  and  she  finds  him  more  sophisticated  and 
charming  than  David  is.  Then  tragedy  strikes.  Laura's 
mother,  suffering  from  severe  depression,  attempts  suicide. 
She  fails  and  in  the  ensuing  interviews  with  a  psychiatrist 
Laura  realizes  that  she  has  become  more  attached  to  Michael 
than  she  realized  and  that  she  risked  not  only  losing  her 
mother  but  losing  David's  affection  for  her  as  well. 
Devastated  by  this  insight,  Laura  comes  to  her  senses  and 
returns  to  David  who  has  been  patiently  waiting  for  her 
during  the  past  months. 

The  Phaedra  Complex  is  a  simply  written,  fast-paced 
novel  which  can  be  read  easily  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a 
contemporary  exploration  of  the  Greek  myth  involving 
Phaedra,  second  wife  of  Theseus,  King  of  Athens,  who  falls 
in  love  with  her  stepson,  Hippolytus.  In  this  novel,  the 
sexes  of  the  characters  are  altered  with  Laura's  mother 
becoming  the  Theseus  figure,  while  Laura  is  the  unwitting 
temptress,  Phaedra,  to  Michael's  Hippolytus. 

The  attraction  between  Michael  and  Laura  is 
sensitively  and  realistically  described.  Michael  acts 
properly  and  responsibly  towards  Laura  at  all  times  -  it  is 
just  in  the  depth  of  feelings  portrayed  and  his  jealousy 
towards  David  that  he  gives  himself  away.  The  theme  of  the 
novel  underlines  the  fact  that  strong  attachments  within 
families  can  be  formed  without  anyone  realizing  they  are 
taking  place  or  causing  grief  to  others.  The  only  cure  is 
to  face  what  is  happening  and  to  get  the  roles  straightened 
out  between  parent  and  child. 
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The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  Laura,  a 
normal,  intelligent,  upper  class  teenager  who  describes  in 
the  course  of  the  book  the  traumatic  effect  Michael  had  on 
her  life  and  on  the  life  of  her  mother. 

The  novel  is  cyclical  in  structure.  It  opens  with 
Laura  learning  the  legend  of  Phaedra  in  her  English  class 
shortly  after  she  had  already  faced  up  to  a  similar 
situation  in  her  own  life.  It  ends  with  the  completion  of 
the  scene  at  school  where  she  left  the  classroom  emotional- 
ly indisposed.  The  reader  learns  what  happened  to  Laura  in 
the  interim. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal  and  conversation- 
al. Since  the  narrator  is  fifteen  years  old,  the  language, 
vocabulary  and  the  interpretation  of  the  events  surrounding 
her  mother's  remarriage  is  suited  to  an  adolescent  -  it  is 
simple  and  lacks  any  layers  of  meaning. 

Although  the  action  of  the  novel  is  centered  around  a 
young  girl  and  her  awakening  love  life,  it  has  a 
demonstrated  appeal  for  teenage  boys  as  well. 

The  setting  of  the  book  is  New  York  but  the  family 
tragedy  is  a  universal  one  and  the  description  of  the  city 
serves  to  broaden  the  students'  awareness. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Novel 


Colman,  H.   Daughter  of  Discontent.   New  York: 
Morrow,  1971. 

2.  Poetry 

Ondaatje,  M.   To  a  Sad  Daughter.   Toronto:   Oxford 
Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature,  1981. 

Grove,  F.P.   Ellen's  Confession.   Toronto:   Oxford 
Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature,  1981. 

3.  Film 

The  Invention  of  the  Adolescent.   NFB   106B0167 157 
The  Family:   Portraits  of  Change.   NFB   106C01 79315 
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GREENFIELD,  J. 


A  PLACE  FOR  NOAH    New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 

of  Canada,  1978,  310  pages.   Hardcover 
ISBN   0-03-089896-X 


A  Place  For  Noah  is  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  day-to-day  living  for  a  family  in  which  one  of 
the  children  is  mentally  handicapped.  The  parents  of  this 
closely-knit  family  are  Josh  Greenfeld,  an  American  writer, 
and  his  wife  Foumi,  a  painter  and  writer.  Their  older  boy, 
Karl,  is  a  bright  and  normal  youngster,  but  the  second  boy, 
Noah,  was  born  with  extreme  brain  damage. 

Physically,  Noah  is  attractive,  often  winsome,  but  in 
almost  every  way  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  His  sleeping 
habits  are  poor,  and  his  wakeful  activities  bizarre.  He 
interacts  very  little  with  anyone.  His  intelligence,  far 
below  average  is  untestable,  the  cause  of  his  condition  is 
unknown.  He  naturally  has  a  behaviour  problem  and  needs 
twenty-four  hour  attention. 

A  Place  For  Noah  is  the  second  of  two  books  Greenfeld 
has  written  about  Noah.  The  first,  A  Child  Called  Noah 
charts  his  life  from  the  age  of  one  to  five.  The  second  is 
a  sequel  charting  Noah's  life  from  the  age  of  five  to 
eleven  (July  1971  to  January  1977). 

Greenfeld's  purpose  in  writing  is  to  broaden  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  mental  retardation,  not  just 
for  himself  but  for  the  thousands  of  other  families  who 
bear  a  similar  burden. 

He  has  chosen  to  describe  his  own  situation  by  using 
the  journal  technique.  Entries  made  on  an  almost  daily 
basis  tell  the  ordinary  details  of  the  family's  activities, 
and  by  their  very  repetitiveness  they  underline  Noah's 
limitations  and  the  physical  and  emotional  demands  put  upon 
the  family.  There  is  no  highly-structured  thesis  here, 
simply  a  recounting  of  what  the  situation  is  all  about; 
the  daily  hopes,  fears,  confusion  and  constant  endeavour  to 
cope  even  if  it  is  muddled,  uninformed  and  uncertain.  The 
Greenfelds  are  determined  to  make  a  place  for  Noah  in  their 
home  and  in  their  hearts  until  their  inability  to  manage 
forces  them  to  put  him  in  an  institution. 

This  decision  will  carry  its  own  weight  of  bitter- 
ness. The  author,  with  some  considerable  but  understand- 
able anger,  deplores  the  lack  of  necessary  therapeutic 
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care,  and  education,  the  inadequate  funding  of  public  and 
private  institutions,  the  red-tape  and  politics  and  the 
preoccupation  of  the  "experts"  with  "theorizing."  In  the 
end  there  is  too  little  real  help  and  parents  must  bear 
much  of  the  staggering  burden  alone. 

Though  Greenfeld's  mood  is  sometimes  exasperated  and 
angry  or  despairing,  there  are  many  rewarding  times.  He 
says,  "I  cannot  visualize  a  life  without  him...  I  love  Noah 
more  than  I  can  say  or  do...  I  want  him  in  my  home.  That 
is  his  place." 

With  respect  to  classroom  use,  this  is  a  book  from 
which  students  can  gain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  enjoy  gaining  the  knowledge.  Some  additional 
research  into  the  subject  would  be  helpful  for  both  teach- 
ers and  students.  Also,  teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
the  psychological  terminology  before  the  book  is  studied. 

As  a  result  of  reading  the  book  students  will  want  to 
discuss  and  write  about  treatment  of  the  handicapped,  the 
funding  of  treatment  and  also  the  tedium  and  red-tape 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  handicapped.  Their  sympathies 
will  be  stretched  by  the  anguish  of  those  responsible  for 
the  handicapped.  Some  prejudice  may  be  erased.  They  will 
be  able  to  assess  the  inner  qualities  needed  to  cope  with 
problems  such  as  those  they  have  read  about.  Finally,  many 
will  be  able  to  reflect  on  how  lucky  they  are  to  be  healthy, 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1  .   Novel 

Steinbeck,  J.   Of  Mice  And  Men.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1972. 

2.  Short  Stories 

Keyes,  D.   Flowers  For  Algernon.   Toronto:   Bantam 

Books,  1966. 
Silkin,  T.   "Death  Of  A  Son."   Impact.   Toronto: 

Dent,  1974. 

3.  Films 

The  Boy  Who  Turned  Off.   NFB   106C0181021 

Contact.   NFB   106C0179290 

One  Of  Our  Own.   NFB   106C0179316 

Charly 

4 .  Review 

Time,   Vol.  111,   April  10,  1978. 
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HODGINS,  J. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JOSEPH  BOURNE    Toronto:   Macmillan  of 

Canada,  1979,  271  p.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-7705-1717-X 


The  Resurrection  of  Joseph  Bourne  is  set  in  Port 
Annie,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The 
characters,  mostly  refugees  from  the  outside  world,  at 
first  appear  to  be  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  caricature, 
but  the  hopes  and  fears  and  dreams  that  motivate  their 
lives  are  seen,  as  the  story  progresses,  to  be  the  forces 
which  motivate  all  human  life.  The  story  begins  when  a 
tidal  wave  washes  into  town,  bringing  with  it  a  Peruvian 
sailor  and  a  beautiful  girl.  The  sailor's  visit  is 
fleeting,  but  his  influence  remains.  The  girl's  visit  is 
instrumental  in  changing  the  life  of  the  whole  town.  She 
has  been  sent  to  find  Joseph  Bourne,  a  celebrated  poet,  who 
has  abandoned  fame  and  fortune,  and  taken  refuge  in  Port 
Annie  and  forgetfulness .  Whether  his  death  and 
resurrection  at  her  hands  are  physical  or  spiritual  is 
immaterial;  she  leaves  him  a  changed  man,  and  his 
subsequent  influence  on  the  town,  before  he  returns  to  take 
up  his  life  in  the  outside  world,  is  miraculous. 

This  book  is  filled  with  shadowy  symbolism  and  vague 
allusions,  set  in  an  atmosphere  of  fun  and  nonsense. 
Hodgins  develops  his  .theme  through  a  series  of  contrasts, 
primarily  between  the  fleshy  Fat  Annie  and  the  spiritual 
Joseph  Bourne.  All  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  human 
nature  are  represented;  courage  and  cowardice,  greed  and 
generosity,  love  and  lust,  humility  and  pride,  wisdom  and 
folly,  humour  and  tragedy.  The  final  paradox  emerges  at 
the  end  of  the  book  when  the  mudslide  which  destroys  the 
town  itself  proves  to  be  the  salvation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  final  message  is  hopeful,  but  not  idealistic. 

The  themes  of  the  book  are  masked  in  a  confusion  of 
entertaining  and  humorous  detail,  the  combination  providing 
excellent  entertainment  and  abundant  material  for  thought 
and  discussion.  Biblical  symbolism  is  continually 
suggested,  but  never  clearly  established.  The  characters 
are  interesting  and  well  developed.  Frequently  they  become 
involved  in  situations  which  could  present  problems  in  the 
classroom.  Their  profane  langauge  could  present  the  same 
problems,  but  the  characters  are  so  simple  and  naturally 
human  that  they  give  no  offence  in  the  context  of  the  book. 
The  Resurrection  of  Joseph  Bourne  is  an  entertaining  and 
thought-provoking  novel,  but  it  does  not  provide  a  routine 
reading  experience. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Carey,  J.   The  Horse's  Mouth.   New  York:   Harper  Row, 
1965. 

Mitchell,  W.O.   Jake  And  The  Kid.   Toronto:   Seal, 
1982. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Leacock,  S.   Sunshine  Sketches  Of  A  Little  Town. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1967. 

Callaghan,  M.   "The  Two  Fishermen."   The  Oxford 

Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature.   Weaver  &  Toye 
eds.   Toronto:   Oxford,  1966. 

Wilson,  E.  "Mrs.  Golightly  And  The  First  Convention." 
Canadian  Short  Stories.   Toronto:   Oxford,  1966. 


3.   Poetry 


Paustian,  ed.   "Constantly  Risking  Absurdity  and 
Death."   Through  The  Open  Window.   Toronto: 
Oxford,  1983. 


4.   Film 


Out  On  A  Limb:   An  Introduction  To  Jack  Hodgins 
NFB    106C018 1061 
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SUCH,  P. 


RIVERRUN    Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company  Ltd.,  1973, 

145  pages. 
ISBN   0-7720-0620-2 


This  novel  recounts  the  tragic  end  of  a  culture,  the 
Beothuk  Indians  in  Newfoundland.  The  story  deals  with  the 
remaining  Indians  -  Nonosabasut,  the  chief,  his  wife, 
Demasduit,  their  baby,  and  Shawnadithit  and  her  family. 
Nonosabasut  is  killed  trying  to  prevent  his  wife  from  being 
taken  away  by  a  known  Indian  hunter.  Demasduit  is  brought 
into  the  white  culture  but  never  gives  up  hope  of  returning 
to  her  tribe  and  her  daughter  who  is  ailing  with 
tuberculosis.  She  never  finds  her  people.  The  remaining 
Indians  starve  or  are  killed,  the  baby  dies  within  days  of 
her  mother's  kidnapping.  Shawnadithit  is  eventually 
brought  to  St.  John's  and  dies  there,  the  last  member  of 
her  tribe.  The  well-meant  intentions  of  some  white  people 
come  too  late  for  the  Indians  who  have  never  learned  to 
trust  these  people. 

Riverrun  is  short  and  readable.  Generally,  the 
language  and  imagery  are  accessible.  The  point  of  view 
shifts  about  from  Nonosabasut  to  the  author;  still  other 
sections  are  told  by  characters  such  as  the  killer  of 
Nonosabasut,  Demasduit,  Shawnadithit,  and  a  church  minister 
from  St.  John's.  The  reader  can  recognize  the  shift  in 
point  of  view  easily.  As  a  result  the  students  can 
appreciate  more  sensitively  the  theme,  the  tragic 
misunderstanding  which  brought  about  the  end  of  the  Beothuk 
Indians. 

Nonosabasut  describes  the  first  white  men's  ships  as 
"beaked  with  wings  like  gulls";  the  white  men  are  "washed 
by  the  waves  onto  the  shores  like  sun-bleached  seaweed". 
This  imagery  is  appropriate  to  the  setting  and  character. 
The  symbolism  of  the  novel,  for  example  the  river  whose 
name  is  taken  from  Joyce's  Finnegan's  Wake  would  make  a 
useful  topic  for  discussion.  The  variety  of  styles  - 
conversational,  narrative,  journal  and  editorial  -  lend 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  structure  and  style  as  well 
as  various  writing  activities. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Non-fiction 


Horwood,  H.   "The  People  Who  Were  Murdered  For  Fun." 
Voice  and  Vision.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1972. 

Howley,  J.   Beothucks,  Or  Red  Indians,  The  Aboriginal 
Inhabitants  Of  Newfoundland.   AMS  Press,  1915. 

Kelly,  E.  Murder  For  Fun.   Cobalt,  Ontario:   Highway 
Book  Shop,  1974. 

LeBlanc,  R.   The  Wigwam  Brook  Site  and  The  Historic 
Beothuck  Indians.   Available  on  microfiche, 
University  of  Calgary  Library. 

Rowe,  F.   Extinction:   The  Beothucks  of  Newfoundland. 
Scarborough,  Ontario:   McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd., 
1977. 

Winter,  K.   Shananditti.   Vancouver:   J.J.  Douglas 
Ltd.,  1975. 


2.   Poetry 


Stephen,  S.   Beothuck  Poems.   Ottawa:   Oberon  Press, 
1976. 


3 .   Legends 


O'Neill,  P.   Legends  Of  A  Lost  Tribe:   Folk  Tales  of 
The  Beothuck  Indians.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1976. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 


This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  best  known  plays.  It 
has  appeared  in  many  guises,  ballet,  opera,  musical  comedy, 
and  countless  stage  productions.  All  of  these  adaptations 
continue  to  demonstrate  the  constant  appeal  of  this  story 
of  young  love,  separation  and  death.  "Star-crossed  lovers" 
has  two  important  connotations  for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They 
are  victims  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  both  by  their  births  into  founding  families  and  by 
a  succession  of  chance  occurrences.  The  effect  of  the 
tragedy  is  intensified  by  some  of  Shakespeare's  most 
melodious  lines  of  poetry. 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


Romeo  and  Juliet  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.      Code   SRS228 
Cassette   Code   CDL5228 
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GZOWSKI,  P. 


THE  SACRAMENT    Toronto:   Seal  Books  (McClelland  and 

Stewart)  1980,  223  pages.   Paperback, 
ISBN   0-7704-1690-X 


In  a  careful,  analytical  style,  Peter  Gzowski 
examines  the  tragedy  of  a  light  aircraft  accident  in  the 
Idaho  mountains.  Despite  foul  weather,  four  people  left 
Estevan,  Saskatchewan  in  a  Cessna  172  en  route  to  Boise, 
Idaho.  The  aircraft  crashed.  At  the  time  of  the  crash, 
the  plane  was  not  equipped  with  either  radio  or  radar. 
Although  all  four  people  survived  the  initial  impact,  only 
two,  Brent  Dyer  and  his  sister-in-law,  lived  through  the 
ordeal.  Despite  their  injuries,  Brent  and  Donna,  patched 
up  the  shattered  plane  and  tended  each  other's  wounds. 
When  they  realized  that  they  would  perish  without  food, 
Brent  and  Donna  decided  to  consume  some  of  her  father's 
flesh.  Gzowski  carefully  describes  the  difficulty  of  this 
decision.  The  flesh  was  eaten  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  sacrament.  Coupled  with  greater  physical 
strength  and  spiritual  renewal,  Brent  and  Donna  walked  out 
of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains. 

Gzowski's  thirst  for  detail  provides  the  reader  with 
extensive  information  about  the  persons  involved,  the 
events  of  the  crash  and  the  methods  of  search.  The 
quantity  of  information  presented  from  a  number  of 
viewpoints  may  slow  the  reader.  However,  Gzowski's  skills 
as  a  writer  give  the  story  the  characteristics  of  a 
fictional  thriller.  In  an  effort  to  present  Brent  as 
accurately  as  possible,  Gzowski  includes  some  profanity  and 
swearing. 

One  approach  to  the  study  of  this  book  would  be  a 
discussion  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Christian  sacrament. 
Reports  could  be  written  about  survival  precautions  while 
travelling,  search  and  rescue  methods,  or  emergency  first 
aid  procedures.  The  students  could  take  Brent's  viewpoint 
and  write  letters,  diary  entries  or  journal  notes  of  the 
ordeal.  This  book  could  be  compared  to  Heine's  THE  LAST 
CANADIAN  to  point  out  the  difference  between  fiction  and 
non-fiction. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Books 


Heine,  W.   The  Last  Canadian.   Toronto:   Paperjacks, 
1974. 

Gzowski,  P.   The  Game  Of  Our  Lives.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1981. 

Gzowski,  P.   This  Country  In  The  Morning.   Edmonton: 
Hurtig,  197^ 

Fraser,  J.   The  Golden  Bough.   London:   Macmillan, 
1980. 


2.  Film 

Outward  Bound  Canada.   NFB   106C0177312 

3.  Review 

New  York  Times  Book  Review,   Vol.  85, 
December  14,  1 980. 

Quill  &  Quire,   Vol.  46,   November  1980 
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WOLFF,  M.  Jr. 


SEASON  OF  THE  OWL    Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.:   Stein  and 

Day,  1980,  182  pages.   Hardback. 
ISBN   0-8128-2744-9 


This  is  really  two  novels  in  one.  One  depicts  the 
slow-moving  life  in  the  small  town  of  Centerville,  North 
Carolina  in  the  1950's,  where  Tom  and  his  Uncle  Will  run 
the  baseball  park,  home  of  the  Centerville  Owls.  The 
interwoven  plot,  when  Tom  as  an  adult  returns  to  the  town 
years  later  reveals  the  secrets  involved  in  his  father's 
murder  and  a  coming  to  terms  with  all  the  events  of  that 
fateful  year  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 

The  elements  of  suspense,  the  devotion  of  the  town  to 
its  team,  the  delightful  nostalgia  and  not  so  delightful 
problems  of  desegregation  of  public  facilities  in  the  South 
make  this  a  novel  of  warmth  and  charm.  The  book  is 
humorous  and  readable;  characters  are  very  well-developed 
and  the  insights  into  adolescence,  whether  the  setting  be 
southern  United  States  or  any  part  of  Alberta,  have 
universal  appeal. 

Introductory  material  might  include:  discussions  of 
the  impact  of  the  team  on  the  town;  Canadian  versus 
American  interest  in  baseball  and  reasons  for  the  same, 
effects  of  disjointed  family  living  on  a  child  from  age 
eight  to  fourteen,  and  problems  of  desegregation  (Rosa 
Parks,  James  Meredith,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King). 

For  urban  students  the  novel  will  reveal  the  vagaries 
of  small  town  living  with  its  communal  interests,  shared 
knowledge  of  personal  and  public  events  and  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Centerville  Owls.  For  students  outside 
the  large  centres  the  fact  that  their  type  of  life  is 
mirrored  in  an  entirely  different  setting  will  prove 
interesting,  while  the  time  frame  (life  in  the  50's)  will 
appeal  to  all  students. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  literary  techniques  of 
the  novel,  integrated  activities  might  include:  1.  diary 
writing  assuming  identity  of  one  of  the  characters; 
2.  newspaper  writing,  headlines,  news  or  sports  stories  for 
selected  events  in  the  novel;  3.  dramatization  of  some 
dialogue  excerpts;  4.  research  into  stereotyping  in 
society  with  comparison  between  Native  people  and  activist 
groups  (AIM)  dealing  with  that  problem. 
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Students  may  enjoy  interviewing  parents  or  other 
adults  for  their  versions  of  the  50fs,  compared  to 
that  described  in  the  book  by  Tom.  Changes  in  the 
life  style  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  with  its 
present-day  high-tech  industrial  concentration  could  be 
investigated  through  letters  to  the  state  capitol. 

Season  of  the  Owl  is  Miles  Wolff's  first  novel.  He 
lives  in  Durban,  North  Carolina,  where  he  is  president  of 
the  Durham  Bulls,  a  minor  league  baseball  team. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Kinsella,  W.P.   Shoeless  Joe  Jackson.   Toronto: 
Penguin,  1982. 

Mitchell,  W.O.   How  I  Spent  My  Summer  Holidays. 
Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1982. 


2.   Short  Story 


Kinsella,  W.P.   "Shoeless  Joe  Jackson."   Oxford 
Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature.   Weaver,  R. 
and  Gage,  W.   Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press, 


1981. 
3.   Non-fiction 


Olsen,  J.   Jackie  Robinson.   Mankota,  Minn 
Creative  Education,  1974. 


Films 


The  Lou  Gerhig  Story 
Bad  News  Bears 
To  Kill  A  Mockingbird 
In  the  Heat  of  the  Night 


5.   Review 


New  York  Times  Book  Review,   Vol.  86, 
February  22,  1 98 1 . 
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KNOWLES,  J. 


A  SEPARATE  PEACE    Toronto/New  York:   Bantam  Books, 

1959,  196  pages. 
ISBN   0-553-10440-3 


Set  in  a  private  boys'  school  in  wartime  New  England, 
a  group  of  boys  look  with  anticipation  to  the  day  they  will 
turn  18  and  may  be  drafted  into  the  conflict.  Gene,  the 
protagonist  causes  Phineas,  a  superb  athlete,  to  fall  from 
a  tree  and  break  his  leg,  ending  Phineas'  hopes  of  ever 
enlisting.  Phineas  returns  to  school  and  appears  to  have 
accepted  his  new  limitations  but  Gene  is  bothered  very  much 
by  a  sense  of  guilt.  In  a  "mock  trial"  Gene  is  accused  of 
purposely  causing  Phineas'  fall.  Phineas,  leaving  the  room 
in  anger  and  disbelief,  falls  again,  this  time  he  dies  from 
the  injury.  In  describing  Phineas'  funeral,  Gene 
acknowledges  that  a  part  of  himself  has  also  died. 

Narrated  by  Gene,  the  novel  begins  briefly  in  the 
present  (1957)  and  moves  quickly  to  the  past,  to  Gene's 
student  years  in  Devon.  Knowles  is  able  then  to  introduce 
a  mood  of  gloom  and  sorrow  and  at  the  same  time  create  some 
suspense.  The  tree  from  which  Phineas  fell  is  described 
three  times  in  a  row,  the  first  in  a  threatening  way  as  the 
adult  Gene  recalls  its  image.  Secondly,  in  the  present  he 
sees  the  tree  as  weakened  and  old.  Immediately  he  moves 
the  action  to  the  past  and  the  tree  is  again  large  and 
strong.  This  description  sets  the  tree  apart  as  having 
both  literal  and  symbolic  value.  The  two  rivers  are  also 
symbolic,  set  on  either  side  of  the  school.  The  gentle 
freshwater  Devon  River  where  the  boys  playfully  swim  during 
the  summer  eventually  tumbles  into  the  ugly  saline 
Naguamsett  River  controlled  by  greater  factors  such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  moon. 

The  plot  moves  swiftly,  the  characters  are  all 
believable  with  the  exception  of  Phineas  perhaps,  who  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Knowles'  purpose  in  this 
characterization  could  be  a  topic  for  class  discussion. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Poetry 


Birney,  E.   "David."   New  Voices  M.   Scarborough: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 

Brooke,  R.   "The  Dead."   New  Horizons.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1955. 

Owen,  W.   "Anthem  For  Doomed  Youth."   New  Horizons. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1955. 

Owen,  W.   "Arms  And  The  Boy."   New  Horizons. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1955. 


2.   Novels 


Golding,  W.   Lord  Of  The  Flies.   London:   Faber  and 
Faber,  1979. 

Knowles,  J.   Peace  Breaks  Out.   Boston:   G.K.  Hall 
and  Co.  ,  1981 . 


3.   Film 


A  Separate  Peace.   Available  on  cassette  from  Thomas 
Howe  Associates  Ltd. 

Taps.   Available  on  cassette  from  Thomas  Howe 
Associates  Ltd. 
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FREDRICKSON,  0. 


SILENCE  OF  THE  NORTH    Toronto:   Paperjacks  Ltd. ,  1972, 

237  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-7701-0144-5 


Fredrickson ' s  autobiography  of  life  in  northern 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  is  written  in  a  simple  but 
moving  style  using  short  chapters  and  restricted 
vocabulary.  Her  childhood  was  spent  at  Tomato  Creek  where 
she  learned  basic  bush  survival.  She  married  a  trapper  and 
moved  to  the  Slave  River.  After  confronting  near  death, 
Olive  relocated  her  small  family  to  a  mining  camp  where  she 
worked  as  a  cook  to  support  herself  and  two  tiny  daughters. 
She  then  homesteaded  along  the  Stuart  River  with  three 
preschoolers  after  her  husband  drowned.  Severe  hardships 
drove  her  to  work  as  a  lumber  camp  laundress  outside  of 
Prince  George.  After  her  daughters  left  home,  she  married 
John  Fredrickson,  a  sawmill  owner.  They  canoed,  hunted  and 
trapped  extensively  in  northern  British  Columbia  before 
retiring  in  Vanderhoof. 

Because  Olive  Fredrickson  was  unable  to  attend  school 
regularly,  her  command  of  the  English  language  is  limited. 
Together  with  editor  Ben  East,  she  has  created  a  smooth 
flowing,  easy-reading  story.  This  is  a  good  example  of  an 
autobiography. 

Students  should  study  the  main  river  systems,  pioneer 
trails  and  trapping  lines  of  northern  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  to  fully  appreciate  the  book.  The  process  of  team 
writing  could  be  discussed.  Students  could  pair  up  with  a 
friend  to  write  about  an  event  they  both  attended  to 
experience  this  writing  technique.  Projects  such  as  making 
bannock,  sour  dough,  beef  jerky,  and  bread  would  illustrate 
the  time  and  engery  invested  by  the  pioneers  in  these 
activities.  Students  could  write  instructions  for  building 
a  log  cabin,  a  canoe  or  a  sledge.  The  methods  of  stacking 
hay,  setting  traps  or  stalking  big  game  could  be  described. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  find  other  viewpoints 
about  wolves,  grizzly  bears,  moose  and  caribou.  SILENCE  OF 
THE  NORTH  provides  ample  material  to  expand  the  student's 
knowledge  and  to  illustrate  various  types  of  writing. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Non-fiction 


Stowe,  L.   Crusoe  Of  Lonesome  Lake.   Toronto: 
Ballantine  Books,  1982. 

Olsen,  J.   Night  Of  The  Grizzlies.   New  York: 
Signet,  1971. 

Berton,  L.   I  Married  The  Klondike.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1954. 

O'Hagan,  H.   Wilderness  Men.   Vancouver:   Talonbooks, 
1978. 


2.   Films 


Death  Of  A  Legend.   NFB   106C0171553 

Ruth  And  Harriet:   Two  Women  Of  The  Peace.   NFB 
106C0173142 

Silence  Of  The  North 


3.   Review 


New  York  Times,   Vol.  121,   July  25,  1972. 
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PECK,  R.E. 


SOMETHING  FOR  JOEY    Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1978, 

182  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN    0-553-14225-9 


Joey  Cappelletti  was  a  victim  of  leukemia.  His  story 
tells  of  two  brothers,  their  mutual  love  and  support,  and 
their  struggle  to  overcome  life's  hurdles.  John 
Cappelletti  was  a  football  halfback  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Joey  was  a  feisty  eight-year-old  who  idolized 
his  older  brother.  When  Joey  was  diagnosed  as  having 
leukemia,  his  parents  put  him  on  an  experimental  treatment 
program.  An  attack  of  chicken  pox  put  him  into  a  coma. 
With  constant  stimulation  from  family  members,  Joey  slowly 
rose  out  of  the  unconscious  state.  Meanwhile,  John's 
popularity  and  skill  grew  with  each  football  game.  Peck 
skillfully  draws  the  parallel  between  Joey's  fight  to 
overcome  his  infirmity  and  John's  struggle  to  reach 
professional  standards  in  football.  Joey  is  able  to  travel 
to  New  York  to  watch  his  brother  win  the  Heisman  Trophy. 
An  emotional  climax  is  reached  when  John  presents  the 
trophy  to  his  ailing  brother. 

The  author  writes  in  an  easy-flowing,  conversational 
manner,  showing  the  Cappelletti ' s  strength  and  love  for  one 
another  during  this  time  of  crisis.  This  book  provides  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  family  unit  -  its  strengths  and 
its  weaknesses.  Students  who  have  experienced  death  in  the 
family  or  know  someone  who  suffers  from  cancer  may  need 
support  during  the  discussion  of  this  book. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  leukemia  and  possible 
treatment  could  be  a  research  topic.  Perhaps  Joey  could  be 
compared  with  Terry  Fox  or  Kevin  Denbok.  Sports 
enthusiasts  might  research  John  Cappelletti' s  football 
career.  Information  about  Richard  Peck  and  Jerry  McNeely 
is  found  on  the  book  jacket. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Hughes,  M.   Hunter  In  The  Dark.   Toronto:   Clarke 
Irwin,  1982. 

Croner,  M.   I  Heard  The  Owl  Call  My  Name.   New  York 
Dell,  197in 


2.   Non-fiction 


Ross,  E.K.   On  Death  And  Dying.   New  York: 
Macmillan^  1969 . 

Lewis,  C.S.   A  Grief  Observed.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1976. 

Scrivener,  L.   Terry  Fox:   His  Story.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1981 . 

Greenfield,  J.   A  Place  For  Noah.   New  York: 
Washington  Square  Press,  1979. 


3.   Films 

Something  For  Joey 
Jocelyn.   NFB   106C0180136 
Fighting  Back.   NFB   106C01793^2 
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LE  CARRE,  J. 


THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE  COLD     Toronto/New  York 

Bantam  Books,  (original  1963), 
228  pages. 

ISBN   0-553-14369-7 


In  this  landmark  of  thriller  writing,  Le  Carre 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  world  of  agents,  double  agents 
and  international  intrigue  in  Western  Europe  of  the 
Sixties.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  a  fact  of  life;  the  Cold  War 
is  over  and  the  spy  networks  of  the  West,  Communist  Russia 
and  East  Germany  are  in  full  operation. 

Alex  Leamas,  grizzled  and  tired,  is  no  longer  the 
best  British  agent  in  West  Germany.  He  is  brought  back  to 
England  for  early  retirement,  where  he  is  successfully 
recruited  by  the  communists  as  a  defector  to  East  Germany. 
That  the  preparations  for  this  defection  and  Leamas' 
subsequent  trial  and  unmasking  are  all  planned  by  Control, 
head  of  British  Secret  Service,  makes  for  non-stop  reading. 
Leamas'  near  escape  over  the  wall  to  West  Berlin  provides  a 
thrilling  climax  to  the  action. 

Le  Carre  crafts  his  spy  novels  with  erudite  use  of 
vocabulary  and  detail,  yet  demands  concentration  and  rapid 
understanding  by  his  readers.  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the 
Cold  is  one  of  those  rare  adventure  novels  that  will  never 
be  appreciated  by  only  one  reading.  The  first  time 
through,  for  breathtaking  answers  to  "what  happens  next", 
needs  to  be  followed  by  further,  slower,  readings  to 
appreciate  the  artistry  and  skill  of  the  author  -  from  the 
opening  scene  at  the  checkpoint  at  the  Berlin  Wall  where 
Leamas  sees  one  of  his  best  operators  fail  in  his  escape  to 
West  Germany  —  to  the  final  setting  at  the  same  wall.  Le 
Carre  portrays  similar  skills  of  agents  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall  -  puppets  under  orders  from  their  superiors,  yet 
kept  "out  in  the  cold"  and  forced  to  use  similar  skills  of 
their  own  to  survive. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Novels 


Le  Carre,  J.  Looking  Glass  War.   New  York:   Coward, 
1965. 

Le  Carre,  J.  Small  Town  In  Germany.   Toronto: 
Bantam,  1975^ 

Le  Carre,  J.  Smiley's  People.   Toronto:   Bantam, 
1980. 

Le  Carre,  J.  Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy. 

Toronto:  Bantam,  1980. 


2.   Film 


The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From  The  Cold.   Paramount   16mm 

The  Third  man.   Available  on  cassette  from  Thomas 
Howe  Associates. 
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LAURENCE,  M. 


THE  STONE  ANGEL    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1968, 

(original  1964),  304  pages. 
ISBN   0-7710-9159-1 


This  is  the  story  of  the  last  few  days  in  the  life  of 
Hagar  Shipley,  a  proud,  stubborn  old  woman  of  ninety.  Age 
has  rendered  her  incapable  of  living  independently  as  she 
would  like  to  do,  but  still  she  bitterly  resents  the 
assistance  she  requires.  As  she  struggles  through  her 
impossible  attempt  to  escape  from  her  son's  home,  her  tired 
old  mind  wanders  into  the  past,  calling  into  life  once  more 
the  people  who  have  been  important  to  her  -  all  men:  her 
father,  from  whom  she  inherited  her  stubborn  pride  and  her 
inability  to  express  the  softer  side  of  her  nature;  her 
husband,  who  died  never  realizing  that  he  held  a  place  in 
her  heart;  her  son  John,  wilful  and  unmanageable  like 
herself  and  thus  her  favorite  -  all  dead  now.  Only  Marvin, 
her  eldest  son,  is  left,  and  when  finally,  in  response  to 
his  urgent  need  she  forces  herself  to  voice  the  approval  he 
longs  to  hear,  the  words  are  a  lie.  Hagar  dies  as  she  has 
lived,  proud,  independent;  her  last  act  is  to  wrest  the 
proffered  glass  of  water  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

The  symbolism  which  is  apparent  in  this  final  act  is 
characteristic  of  the  novel.  The  stone  angel  which  Hagar's 
father  has  erected,  ostensibly  as  a  memorial  to  his  dead 
wife  but  more  truthfully  as  a  monument  to  his  own  pride, 
symbolizes  Hagar  herself. 

The  novel  is  readable  at  the  average  level,  though 
only  the  superior  student  will  appreciate,  at  first 
reading,  the  artistic  skill  of  the  author.  From  the 
technical  point  of  view  it  provides  good  material  for  the 
study  of  plot  structure,  point  of  view,  symbolism, 
characterization,  and  effective  use  of  stylistic  devices. 
Topics  for  discussion  and  writing  are  readily  identified. 
The  characters  are  interesting  and  convincing,  and  together 
they  offer  a  realistic  view  of  human  nature.  The 
background  provides  a  half-century  glimpse  of  Canadian 
life. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


Poetry 


Bowering,  G.   "Grandfather."   Fifteen  Canadian  Poets. 

Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1971. 
Layton,  I.   "Keine  Lazarovitch. "   20th  Century  Poetry 

And  Poetics.   Don  Mills,  Oxford  University 

Press,  1973. 
Robinson,  E.A.   "Mr.  Flood's  Party."   Anthology  Of 

Verse.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 

1978. 
Scott,  D.C.   "The  Forsaken."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 

Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 

University  Press,  1981. 
Tennyson,  A.   "Ulysses."   The  Major  Victorian  Poets. 

Ed.  W.H.  Marshall.   New  York:   Washington  Square 

Press,  1973. 
Thomas,  D.   "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  That  Good  Night." 

20th  Century  Poetry  And  Poetics.   Don  Mills: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1973. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Laurence,  M.   "To  Set  Our  House  In  Order."   A  Bird  In 
The  House.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1974. 

Steinbeck,  J.   "The  Leader  Of  The  People." 

Approaches  To  Literature,  Volume  I,  Studies  In 
The  Short  Story.   New  York:   Singer/Random  House, 
1967. 


3.   Novel 


Mitchell,  W.O.   The  Kite.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of 
Canada,  1974. 


4.   Play 


Miller,  A.   Death  Of  A  Salesman.   Toronto:   Penguin 

Books,  19Tb"T 
Shakespeare,  W.   King  Lear.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of 

Canada,  1975. 

5.  Film 

Our  Kinda  Talk:   An  Introduction  to  Margaret  Laurence 
106C0178927 

6.  Teacher's  Resources 

Perigoe,  L.   The  World  Of  The  Novel  Series. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
1983. 
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CALLAGHAN,  M. 


SUCH  IS  MY  BELOVED    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1957,  (original  1934),  144  pages. 
ISBN   0-7710-9102-8 


This  is  the  story  of  Father  Dowling,  an  earnest  young 
priest,  and  his  attempts  to  help  two  young  prostitutes. 
The  conflict  stems  from  what  the  church  community  sees  as 
the  impropriety  of  his  association  with  such  girls.  When 
he  mentions  their  plight  to  Mr.  Robinson,  an  influential 
member  of  his  church,  Mr.  Robinson's  wife  persuades  her 
husband  to  report  the  situation  to  the  Bishop.  Fearing 
scandal  which  may  affect  a  current  drive  for  funds,  the 
Bishop  arranges  to  have  the  girl  arrested  and  deported. 
Father  Dowling  is  thrown  into  mental  confusion.  As  the 
books  ends  he  is  undergoing  treatment  in  a  mental  hospital, 
struggling  to  reconcile  the  church's  apparent  separation  of 
love  of  God  from  love  of  man,  and  his  own  inner  conviction 
that  they  are  inseparable. 

The  novel  is  set  in  the  thirties,  against  a  back- 
ground of  unemployment  and  political  and  social  unrest. 
For  a  Canadian  student  it  provides  useful  historical  and 
sociological  background. 

The  criticism  of  the  church  which  is  implicit  in  the 
book  is  a  general  one.  Father  Dowling  is  a  Catholic 
priest,  but  there  is  no  condemnation  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Father  Dowling's  association  with  the  prostitutes 
appears  to  the  Bishop  to  be  a  threat  to  the  church;  the 
decision  he  makes  is  a  personal  one;  he  acts  in  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  church  as  a 
whole.  He  recognizes  Father  Dowling's  problem  because  it 
is  his  problem  as  well;  in  a  complex  modern  world,  how 
literally  should  the  teachings  of  Christ  be  interpreted? 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1  .   Novels 


Lawrence,  M.   A  Bird  In  The  House,   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1974. 

Roy,  G.   The  Tin  Flute.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1969. 


2.   Poetry 


Birney,  E.   "El  Greco:   Espolio."   15  Canadian  Poets 
Plus  5.   Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1978. 

Daniells,  R.   "All  Through  The  Thirties."   The  Poets 
Of  Canada.   Edmonton:   Hurtig  Publishers  Ltd., 
1978. 

Hunt,  L.   "Abou  Ben  Adhera."   The  LeGallienne  Book  Of 
English. 


3.   Short  Stories 


Garner,  H.   "Hunky."   Oxford  Anthology  of  Canadian 

Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1981. 

Gogol,  N.   "The  Overcoat."   Story  And  Structure, 
2nd  Ed.   New  York:   Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
1966. 

Marriott,  A.   "The  Wind  Our  Enemy."   Themes  In 

Canadian  Literature:   The  Prairie  Experience. 
Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada,  1975. 

Mitchell,  K.   "The  Great  Electrical  Revolution." 
Canadian  Short  Stories.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1 98 1 . 

Munro,  A.   "Walker  Brothers  Cowboy."   Oxford 

Anthology  Of  Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1 981 . 

Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   The  Lamp  At  Noon  And 
Other  Stories.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
T96~B~; 


4.   Film 


Espolio.   NFB    106C0170050 
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GOTLIEB,  P. 


SUN3URST    Toronto:   Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside,  1977, 

171  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN   0-88902-039-6 


With  On  The  Beach  and  1 984  chronologically  novels  of 
the  past,  Phyllis  Gotlieb's  Sunburst  is  prophetically  more 
topical  today  than  at  the  time  of  writing  (1964). 

This  novel  is  speculative  fiction  which  deals  with 
the  results  of  a  nuclear  reactor  explosion,  'a  la  Three 
Mile  Island'  and  society's  treatment  of  the  mutants, 
superman  and  genetic  distortions  that  follow. 

Shandy  Johnston,  the  thirteen  year  old  protagonist 
realizes  that  the  PSI  power  of  the  mutants  is  not  genetic 
advance,  but  a  throwback  to  the  animal  state.  Together 
with  her  friend  Jason  Henner  they  are  able  to  control  a 
revolt  of  the  mutants,  the  Dumplings,  restrained  in  an 
electronic  prison  fittingly  called  the  Dump. 

For  students  with  little  appreciation  of  speculative 
fiction  or  fantasy,  teaching  is  necessary  to  establish 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
kn  instance  of  this  is  the  concept  of  government  conceal- 
ment of  the  persons  affected  by  the  reactor  explosions. 
The  Dumplings,  who  inherit  the  Dump  may  be  related  to  our 
treatment  of  misfits  in  society  in  communities  as  disparate 
as  sheltered  workshops  and  prisons. 

Students  who  are  intrigued  or  confused  by  the 
author's  use  of  PSI  (twenty-third  letter  of  Greek  alphabet 
equivalent  to  ps  in  English)  may  interpret  the  acronym  as 
they  wish,  related  to  ESP  or  ET . 

This  novel  requires  much  teaching  not  only  in  general 
scientific  principles  and  terminology,  but  also  to 
comprehend  Gotlieb's  style.  Her  format  is  not  entirely 
chronological  and  her  time  and  setting  shifts  have  no 
visible  landmarks.  Diction  clues  and  the  reading  skills  of 
reasoning  and  interpretive  relationships  are  needed  for 
comprehension  of  plot  and  settings.  For  the  general 
student,  once  the  challenge  of  terminology  has  been  met  and 
conquered,  the  developing  plot  of  Shandy's  transition  from 
childhood  into  the  world  of  adult  experiences  absorbs  the 
reader. 
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Gotlieb,  born  and  educated  in  Toronto  is  best  known 
in  Canadian  Literature  as  a  poet  and  author  of  science 
fiction  short  stories.  Her  other  novel,  Why  Should  I  Have 
All  The  Grief  (1968)  outlines  the  life  of  a  survivor  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Film  makers  have  translated  many  of  Gotlieb' s 
scientific  fiction  themes  into  visual  presentations.  When 
students  are  familiar  with  these,  their  understanding  of 
these  aspects  of  the  novel  will  be  enhanced.  However,  the 
humanity  of  Shandy's  maturation  is  peculiar  to  this  novel 
and  will  perhaps  have  more  impact  on  the  reader  than  the 
bizarre  details  of  the  Dump. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Wyndham,  J.   The  Chrysalids.   London:   Penguin  Books, 
1955. 

Bradbury,  R.   The  Martian  Chronicles.   New  York: 
Bantam  Books,  1974. 


2.   Short  Story 


"The  Collecting  Team."   New  Voices  3«   Language 

Literature  and  Composition.   Toronto:   Ginn  and 
Company,  1981. 


3.   Anthologies 


Hill,  H.R.   Reflections  Of  The  Future.   New  York 
Ginn  and  Company,  1975. 

Barter  and  Wilson.   Untravelled  Worlds.   London: 
Macmillan,  1973. 


4.   Films 


Scanners 


Blade  Runner 
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WILSON,  E. 


SWAMP  ANGEL    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1982, 

157  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN    0-710-9129-X 


Swamp  Angel  is  the  story  of  Maggie  Vardoe,  a  strong 
compassionate  woman  who  flees  from  a  loveless  marriage  to 
seek  peace  in  a  fishing  camp  in  British  Columbia.  There 
she  works,  ostensibly  as  a  cook  but  in  reality  as  general 
manager,  until  her  situation  is  made  intolerable  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  owner's  neurotic  wife.  The  wife, 
psychologically  dependent  on  Maggie  as  well  as  insanely 
jealous  of  Maggie's  influence,  is  driven  to  the  point  of 
suicide  by  her  own  ambivalent  feelings.  Maggie,  who  is 
about  to  leave,  realizes  that  the  couple  are  dependent  on 
her  strength,  and  takes  up  her  responsibilities  once  more. 
The  'Swamp  Angel'  is  a  small  hand  gun  which  was  used  by 
Maggie's  friend,  Nell  Severance,  in  a  juggling  act.  Now  an 
old  woman,  Nell  treasures  the  gun  as  a  symbol  of  the  past. 
The  gun  is  resented  by  her  daughter  Hilda,  a  prim  and 
conventional  woman  who  has  never  outgrown  the  embarrassment 
caused  her  as  a  child  by  her  mother's  unconventional 
occupation. 

Ethel  Wilson  writes  with  strength  and  simplicity. 
Her  characters  are  interesting,  clearly  delineated  and 
entirely  believable.  Thematically  the  novel  examines  the 
extent  to  which  the  strong  must  take  responsibility  for  the 
weak,  and  the  extent  to  which  all  individuals,  strong  or 
weak,  must  take  responsibility  for  their  own  lives.  The 
novel  is  readable  and  interesting,  well  constructed  and 
skillfully  written.  The  story  moves  at  a  leisurely  pace; 
Maggie  takes  time  to  enjoy  the  countryside,  to  fish,  to 
swim,  and  to  examine  her  feelings  and  her  reactions  to  the 
people  and  events  she  encounters.  It  is  not  an  exciting 
book,  but  it  should  prove  a  rewarding  study  for  an  average 
class . 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Novel 


Roy,  G.   Where  Nests  The  Waterhen.   Toronto:   New 
Canadian  Library,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Marshall,  J.   "The  Old  Woman."   Canadian  Short 
Stories.   Weaver.   Toronto:   Oxford,  1966. 

Wilson,  E.   "Mrs.  Golightly  And  The  First  Convention" 
Canadian  Short  Stories.    Toronto:   Oxford,  1966. 


3.   Poetry 


Hunt,  L.   "Abou  Ben  Adhem."   Through  The  Open  Window, 
Paustian,  S.   Toronto:   Oxford^  1983. 

Soramer,  R.   "The  Fisherman."   Through  The  Open 

Window.   Paustian,  S.   Toronto:   Oxford,  1983. 


4.   Film 


Ruth  And  Harriet:   Two  Women  Of  The  Peace 
NFB    116C0173142 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 


The  Taming  Of  The  Shrew  is,  at  least  in  its  broad 
outlines,  a  significant  piece  of  social  comedy  that  has 
something  to  say  about  marriage  in  Elizabethan  England,  and 
says  it  in  a  truly  dramatic  manner  through  a  contrast  of 
actions  and  characters. 

It  is  also  concerned  with  the  inner  world  of 
psychological  experience,  and  particularly  with  the 
imagination  in  relation  to  human  behaviour.  These  two 
themes,  the  social  and  the  personal,  are  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  so  that  the  total  experience 
becomes  a  unified  whole  when,  in  a  lusty,  rollicking 
manner,  Katherina,  the  Shrew,  is  subdued  into  understanding 
her  proper  role  as  a  wife  -  that  of  honouring  and  obeying 
her  husband. 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


The  Taming  Of  The  Shrew  -  Caedmon  Records 
Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society. 

L.P.      Code   SRS211 
Cassette   Code   CDL5211 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


THE  TEMPEST 


This  play  has  little  action,  the  denouement  soon 
becomes  apparent;  the  injury  done  to  Prospero  will  be 
redressed  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda;  the 
two  conspiracies  will  be  brought  to  nothing  by  Prospero's 
power.  The  interest  of  the  play  lies  in  its  romantic  scene 
and  setting:  "a  most  desolate  island,  where  sounds  and  .., 
strange  shapes  appear  and  vanish,  and  all  wonders  and 
amusement  inhabits";  and,  still  more,  in  the  particular 
fascination  of  Prospero,  a  wise,  honest  and  powerful  man; 
Ariel,  a  figure  of  extreme  charm;  and  Caliban,  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  creatures  of  literature. 

In  The  Tempest  two  worlds  meet  -  the  world  of  realism 
and  that  of  mystery.  One  theme  which  runs  throughout  the 
play  concerns  the  contrast  between  art  and  nature,  between 
civilized  and  natural  man;  while  a  more  personal  theme 
concerns  the  finding  of  what  has  been  lost  -  the  innocence 
of  youth  that  is  threatened,  endangered,  then  miraculously 
saved,  or  of  elders  who,  through  suffering,  form  a  better 
world  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  them. 


RESOURCES 


1  .   Audio 


The  Tempest  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society, 

L.P.       Code   SRS201 
Cassette   Code   CDL5201 


2.   Film 


The  Tempest  -  BBC  production 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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SCRIVENER,  L. 


TERRY  FOX:   HIS  STORY    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1981,  176  pages.   Hardcover. 
ISBN   0-7710-8017-4 


Leslie  Scrivener's  objective  yet  sensitive  account  of 
the  Marathon  of  Hope  is  based  on  Terry  Fox's  personal  diary 
of  the  journey.  The  book  initially  describes  Terry's  first 
day  of  the  cross-Canada  run  and  then  fills  in  the  runner's 
background.  Terry  was  discovered  to  have  ostogenic-sarcoraa 
just  after  entering  university.  The  amputation  of  his  leg 
and  subsequent  drug  treatment  terminated  Terry's  studies 
but  did  not  dampen  his  determination  to  conquer  his 
illness.  His  personal  pledge  to  run  across  Canada  was  the 
result.  In  four-and-a-half  months  Terry  ran  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  before  he  was  again  stricken  with  cancer. 
Terry's  run  was  given  cross-Canada  news  coverage  and  raised 
18.5  million  dollars  for  cancer  research.  Canadians  then 
voluntarily  continued  to  raise  funds  by  every  means 
possible.  The  book  concludes  with  an  epilogue  written  by 
Terry  Fox  who  died  June  28,  1981. 

Scrivener  follows  Terry's  diary  closely  in  reporter 
style,  quoting  him  directly  and  filling  in  details  of  the 
run  from  her  own  observations  and  interviews  with  Terry, 
his  brother,  Doug,  friends,  family  and  roadside  observers. 
It  is  a  strictly  objective  account  of  one  of  Canada's 
modern  heroes.  The  chapters  are  brief  and  succinct.  There 
are  thirty  black  and  white  pictures  of  Terry  from  his 
boyhood  to  his  young  adulthood. 

The  book  combines  biography,  diary  and  interview. 
Perhaps  students  could  list  historical  and  modern  heroes, 
their  characteristics  and  their  contribution  to  society. 
Research  could  be  done  on  the  types  of  cancer  and  their 
treatment.  Students  could  take  Terry  Fox's  viewpoint  and 
write  letters  to  relatives  and  friends,  compose  poetry  or 
write  a  comparable  diary.  Terry's  journey  could  be  traced 
on  a  map  and  details  of  weather,  distance,  and  feelings 
could  be  documented.  A  character  sketch  of  Terry's 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  attributes  with  supporting 
details  could  be  written.  Terry  Fox  is  portrayed  as  a  man 
determined  to  reach  his  goal.  This  universal  theme 
contributes  to  the  reader's  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
himself.  The  book  is  enjoyable,  current  and  thought 
provoking,  eliciting  emotional  response  from  all  who  read 
it. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Gerald,  W.   "The  Agony  And  The  Ecstacy  Of  Terry  Fox." 
Voices  3»   Cline,  J.,  Donlan,  D.,  Flood,  J., 
Goodwin,  C. ,  Hill,  R.,  Probost,  R.  and 
Williams,  K.   Toronto:   Ginn  and  Company,  1982. 


2.   Films 


His  Story.   Fox,  T. 

Jocelyn.   NFB   106C0180136 

Fighting  Back.   NFB   106001793^2 

Information  On  The  Disabled. 
Barriars 
Gettin  Out   -   ACCESS 

Handicapped  Youth 

As  I  Am  -  Thopson,  B. 

As  I  Am  -  Severin,  D.    -   ACCESS 
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HARDY,  T. 


TESS  OF  THE  D ' URBERVILLES    Toronto/New  York:   Bantam 

Classics  (original  1891), 
546  pages. 

ISBN    0-553-20510-2 


When  John  Durbeyf ield ,  an  English  peasant,  discovers 
his  gentile  ancestry,  he  sends  his  eldest  daughter,  Tess, 
to  the  nearest  d'Urberville  residence.  Tess,  hired  as  a 
poultry  maid,  rejects  advances  made  by  Alec  d'Urberville 
but  is  eventually  seduced  and  becomes  pregnant.  Shamed  but 
retaining  her  dignity,  Tess  returns  home  to  have  the  baby. 
The  loss  of  the  child  and  her  sense  of  independence  force 
Tess  to  find  work  away  from  home  as  a  dairy  maid.  There 
she  meets,  falls  in  love  with  and  marries  Angel  Clare.  On 
their  wedding  eve  Tess  describes  her  past  life.  Clare 
rejects  her  and  embarks  for  Brazil,  leaving  a  small  sum  of 
money  and  jewels  for  Tess.  Alec  d'Urberville  reappears  as 
an  evangelical  Methodist  turned  from  his  past  ways  by 
Angel  Clare's  father.  Alec  entreats  Tess  to  marry  him  but 
she  refuses.  He  relentlessly  pursues  Tess  until  she 
consents  to  live  with  him  in  return  for  the  care  of  her 
widowed  .  mother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Meanwhile,  Angel  has  forgiven  Tess  and  returned  to  search 
for  her.  Upon  Angel's  appearance,  Tess  is  overcome  with 
such  passion  that  she  murders  Alec  and  pursues  Angel.  They 
spend  a  brief  but  blissful  time  together  before  she  is 
apprehended. 

Thomas  Hardy  presents  the  story  in  formal,  correct 
English.  Although  ponderous  and  lengthy,  Tess  of  the 
d'  Urbervilles  is  an  excellent  study  of  romantic  Victorian 
literature.  Some  religious  and  philosophical  biases  are 
explored  although  equal  consideration  is  given  to  all  sides 
(i.e.,  evangelicalism  vs.  agnosticism).  Definite 
distinctions  are  observed  both  in  sex  roles  and  social 
class.  An  extensive  study  of  vocabulary  is  required. 
Hardy's  undoubted  familiarity  with  the  English  language 
coupled  with  the  Victorian  style  of  writing  demand  that  the 
vernacular  be  studied.  As  preparatory  work,  a  study  of 
19th  Century  courtship,  customs,  social  system  and 
religious  views  would  be  helpful. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 

Drayton,  M.   "Since  There  Is  No  Help."   A  Sense  Of 
Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Hardy,  T.   "The  Man  He  Killed."   Literature:   Poetry 
Ed.  J.B.  Hogins.   Chicago:   Science  Research 
Associates,  1974. 

Marlowe,  C.   "The  Passionate  Shepherd  To  His  Love." 
Literature:   Poetry.   Chicago:   Science  Research 
Associates,  1 974. 

Marvell,  A.   "To  His  Coy  Mistress."   Literature: 

Poetry.   Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates, 
1974. 

Raleigh,  W.   "The  Nymph's  Reply  To  The  Shepherd." 
Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  1974. 

Shakespeare,  W.    "Sonnet  18  -  Shall  I  Compare  Thee 
To  A  Summer's  Day."   Literature:   Poetry. 
Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  1974. 

Wordsworth,  W.  "The  Solitary  Reaper."  Literature: 
Poetry.  Chicago.:  Science  Research  Associates, 
1974. 


2.   Film 

Tess.   Cassette  available  from  Thomas  Howe  Associates 
Ltd. 
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JACK,  D. 


THAT'S  ME  IN  THE  MIDDLE    Toronto:   Paper jacks  Ltd. ,  1980, 

264  pages.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-7737-7076-3 


That's  Me  in  the  Middle  is  an  incredible  and 
hilarious  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  Canadian 
soldier  during  World  War  Two.  Bartholomew  Bandy  is  an 
engaging  anti-hero  who  usually  manages  to  accomplish  the 
right  thing  by  going  about  it  in  exactly  the  wrong  way. 
There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  Bandy's  eventful  life.  In 
his  descent  from  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  to  Private  in  the  infantry  he  wreaks  havoc  wherever 
he  goes,  on  friend  and  foe  alike.  However  inept  Bandy  may 
be  as  a  diplomat  or  a  pilot  or  a  lover  -  he  manages  to  fall 
out  of  bed  at  a  crucial  moment  on  his  wedding  night  -  he  is 
always  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  he  recounts  his  adventures 
in  terms  which  will  not  offend  even  the  most  delicate 
sensibilities. 

The  book  is  intended  as  light-hearted  entertainment, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  realistic  account  of  war 
experiences.  It  is  well  written  and  entirely  readable,  and 
it  demonstrates  the  use  of  almost  every  existing  humorous 
device.  Students  might  find  it  useful  as  a  model  for 
humorous  accounts  of  their  own  experiences. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novels 

Birney,  E.   Turvey .   Toronto:   McClelland  &  Stewart, 
1963. 

Jack,  D.   Three  Cheers  For  Me.   Toronto:   Doubleday, 
1973. 

2 .  Short  Stories 

Anderson,  S.   "I'm  A  Fool."   Story  and  Structure. 
Perrine.   Toronto:   Academic  Press,  1 981 . 

Rail,  P.   "Defender  Of  The  Faith."   Story  and 

Structure.    Toronto:   Academic  Press,  1981. 
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3.   Poetry 


Paustian.   War  Unit  from  the  teacher's  guide  Through 
The  Open  Window.   Toronto:   Oxford,  1983. 


4.   Film 


The  War  Is  Over.   NFB   106C0178063 


5.   Review 


West  Coast  Review,   October  1973. 
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KEITH,  A.N. 


THREE  CAME  HOME    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1982, 

316  pages.   Softcover. 
ISBN    0-7710-4502-6 


The  Keith  family  -  Harry,  Agnes  and  young  son  George 
--  are  interned  in  North  Borneo  by  the  Japanese.  They 
survive  and  are  released.  This  is  their  story  as  recounted 
by  Agnes  from  secret  diaries  written  during  those  three 
years. 

Harry  Keith  was  a  British  civil  servant  in  North 
Borneo  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion  in  1942.  With 
other  Westerners,  he  and  his  family  were  interned  but 
actually  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Mrs.  Keith  writes  a  brave  and  compassionate  tale  of 
these  miserable  years.  Told  with  gaiety  and  courage,  it  is 
such  an  intensely  human  account  that  students  will  be 
fascinated  to  read  how  people  were  able  to  exist,  and  even 
at  times  to  enjoy  some  aspects  of  their  lives. 

The  honesty  of  the  biographer  is  very  apparent;  no 
white  washing  or  blackballing  of  characters  is  done  -  not 
all  whites  are  good,  not  all  Japanese  are  evil.  One  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  book  is  the  author's  ability  to 
understand  her  captors. 

The  universality  of  literature  is  highlighted  when 
Mrs.  Keith  is  allowed  material  on  which  to  write  because 
the  camp  commandant  has  enjoyed  reading  the  translation  of 
her  first  book  Land  Below  the  Wind  (1939)  describing  life 
in  Borneo.  What  she  writes  with  permission  and  the  account 
told  in  Three  Came  Home  are  vastly  different.  Her  courage 
and  ingenuity  evokes  every  reader's  admiration. 

The  style  is  personal-chatty  and  very  readable.  The 
format  is  almost  chronological  diary  form  that  is  easy  to 
follow.  The  setting  is  not  one  to  sustain  laughter  or 
hope,  but  the  author  is  able  to  accept  the  tragedies  that 
befall  camp  members,  and  the  reader  rejoices  that  the  Keith 
family  was  able  to  survive. 

Some  pre-teaching  activities  as  to  setting,  World  War 
II  events,  and  the  British  Colonial  Service  at  that  time, 
will  aid  understanding  by  the  students. 
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Following  the  war,  the  Keiths  returned  to  North 
Borneo  -  Harry  to  carry  on  his  job  as  agricultural  expert 
in  the  country  and  Agnes  to  tell  about  it  (The  White  Man 
Returns ,  1951).  His  expertise  led  to  further  employment 
with  the  United  Nations  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization.  Each  placement  for  Harry  provided  the 
material  for  Agnes: 

Bare  Feet  In  The  Palace  (1955)   Phillipines 
Children  of  Allah  (1966)   Libya 
Beloved  Exiles  (1973)  her  only  novel 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novels 

Shute,  N.   A  Town  Like  Alice.   Toronto:   Ballantine, 
1982. 

Kogawa,  J.   Obasan.   Toronto:   Penguin,  1982. 

2 .  Non-fiction 

Broadfoot,  B.   Years  of  Sorrow,  Years  of  Love. 
Toronto:   Paperjacks,  1979. 

Leitner,  I.   Fragments  of  Isabella.   New  York: 
Dell,  1980. 

3.  Film 

A  War  Story.   NFB   106C018 1036 

4 .  Review 

The  Catholic  World,   Vol.  165,   July  1947. 
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SPECHT,  R. 


TISHA    Toronto:   Bantam,  1977,  (original  1976), 

342  pages. 
ISBN   0-553-14562-2 


Any  newcomer  in  a  small  community  attracts  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
newcomer  is  a  pretty  nineteen-year-old  school  teacher  in  an 
isolated  gold  mining  town  in  Alaska,  the  townsfolk  of 
Chicken  (80  miles  west  of  the  Yukon-Alaska  border)  are 
delighted  to  welcome  her. 

The  year  was  1927.  To  even  get  to  Chicken  from  her 
home  in  Colorado  was  an  adventure  in  itself.  Travel  was  by 
steamship  from  Seattle,  railway  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
river  boat  from  Dawson  City  to  Eagle,  Alaska,  and  the  last 
80  miles  by  horse  with  the  pack  train  that  brought  in  mail 
and  supplies  three  times  a  month.  Anne's  home,  the  one 
room  teacherage  adjacent  to  the  school,  was  as  primitive  as 
most  of  the  homes  of  our  homesteading  grandparents.  Of  her 
nine  pupils,  from  beginners  to  the  eighth  grade,  few  had 
much  formal  schooling  or  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 

She  was  a  "born"  teacher.  From  her  first  school 
project  (making  a  map  of  the  community)  to  inviting  the 
prospectors  to  give  lessons  in  geology  and  penmanship,  she 
pleased  parents  and  students  alike.  That  pleasure  soon 
turned  to  censure  when  she  allowed  half-breed  children  to 
attend  the  school,  became  romantically  interested  in 
Fred  Purdy,  whose  mother  was  Eskimo,  and  adopted  orphan 
half-breed  children. 

This  book  may  be  termed  a  biography,  but  Specht,  who 
tells  the  story  50  years  after  the  events  occurred,  has 
selected  dramatic  highlights  of  that  year,  constructed 
dialogue  and  created  a  romantic,  controversial  novel. 
Controversial,  because  racism  is  not  a  problem  that  has 
disappeared  and  the  isolation  of  spirit  exhibited  by  the 
villagers  of  Chicken  is  still  evident.  The  author 
discusses  cultural  differences  as  described  in  the  novel, 
which  would  lead  to  good  classroom  debate. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Anderson,  W.A.   Angel  Of  Hudson  Bay.   Toronto: 
Clark,  Irwin  and  Sons,  1961 . 

Berton,  Laura.   I  Married  The  Klondike.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 

Black,  Martha.   My  Ninety  Years.   Edmonds, 
Washington:   Alaska  Northwest,  1976. 

Fredrickson,  0.   The  Silence  Of  The  North. 
Markham:   PaperJacks ,  1980 . 

Johnson,  J.   Wilderness  Women:   Canada's  Forgotten 
History.   Toronto:   PMA  Books,  1973. 


2.   Film 


City  Of  Gold.   NFB    106B0157026 
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LEE,  H. 


TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD   New  York:   Lipincott  and  Sons, 

(distributed  by  McClelland  and 
Stewart),  1960,  296  pages. 

ISBN    0-445-08376-X 


Set  in  1930's  Alabama,  this  novel  deals  with  the 
protagonist's  growing  awareness  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
world  around  her.  The  novel  opens  with  Scout  about  to 
begin  school  and  follows  her  over  the  next  few  years. 
During  this  time  Scout  learns  about  racial  prejudice,'  class 
prejudice  within  both  the  black  and  white  communities  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  various  sects  of  the  area. 
Scout's  life  is  further  complicated  by  a  vengeful  man  who 
tries  to  kill  her  and  her  brother.  Counter-balancing  this 
are  the  positive  qualities  of  compassion,  sympathy, 
understanding  and  wisdom  demonstrated  by  various 
characters,  primarily  Scout's  father. 

Two  strong  themes  are  interwoven  in  the  book. 
Atticus  explains  to  Scout  that  you  never  really  understand 
a  person  until  you  crawl  inside  his  skin,  stand  in  his 
shoes,  see  things  his  way.  The  title  refers  to  another 
theme  -  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  mockingbird  because  it  never 
does  anything  but  sing  and  make  people  happy. 

Told  from  Scout's  point  of  view,  the  novel  is  a  look 
to  the  past,  a  reminiscence.  The  reader  has  a  child's 
experience  described  with  the  perception  of  an  adult.  The 
dialogue  and  description  are  refreshing.  The  children 
argue,  question  and  plot  with  the  lively  language  of  youth 
and  innocence.  Figurative  language  in  dialogue  and 
narration  reflects  both  character  and  mood.  Scout  relates 
that  ladies  who  "bathed  before  noon,  after  their  three 
o'clock  naps,  and  by  nightfall  were  like  soft  teacakes  with 
frostings  of  sweet  talcum."  Adult  speech  is  also 
reflective  of  character  and  theme. 

The  chapters  are  not  long  and  the  plot  moves  swiftly. 
Aside  from  the  mystery  of  Boo  Radley,  eventually  resolved 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  various  sub-plots  also  mark  the 
passage  of  time,  creating  suspense,  and  showing  a  maturing 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Short  Stories 


Allen,  R.T.   "Children  Are  Monsters."   Prose  For 
Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing ,  1 968 . 

Buckler,  E.   "Penny  In  The  Dust."   Prose  For 

Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Jackson,  S.   "After  You,  My  Dear  Alphonse." 

Prose  For  Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1968. 

Mitchell,  J.   "The  Circle  Game."   Connections  1  - 
Imagining.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing  ,  1 98 1 . 

Parker,  D.   "Arrangement  In  Black  And  White." 
Man  And  His  World.   Don  Mills,  Ontario: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1961. 

Souster,  R.   "High  Heels."   Connections  1  -  Imagining 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing"!  1  981  . 


2.   Novels 


de  Saint  Exupery,  A.   The  Little  Prince.   New  York: 
Harbrace,  1968. 


3.   Film 


To  Kill  A  Mockingbird.   Cassette  available  from 
Thomas  Howe  Associates. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RICHARD  II 


The  action  begins  with  a  conflict  between  Henry 
Bolingbroke  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  which  King  Richard  resolves 
by  banishing  both.  Upon  the  death  of  Bolingbroke' s  father, 
John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  confiscates  Henry's  inheritance  to 
finance  the  Irish  war.  While  Richard  is  in  Ireland, 
Bolingbroke  boldly  invades  England,  and  upon  Richard's 
return,  imprisons  him.  After  Bolingbroke' s  coronation  as 
Henry  IV,  Richard  is  murdered  by  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
acting  on  a  hint  from  the  new  king.  Professing  horror  at 
the  deed,  Henry  plans  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  do 
penance.  The  play  is  based  upon  the  account  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicles  (1577). 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


The  Tragedy  Of  Richard  II  -  Caedmon  Records 
Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society. 

L.P.      Code   SRS216 
Cassette   Code   CDL5216 


2.   Film 


The  Tragedy  Of  Richard  II  -  BBC  production 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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ARRICK,  F. 


TUNNEL  VISION    Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.  Ltd.  1983, 

167  pages. 
ISBN   0-878-88163-8 


When  the  story  Tunnel  Vision  opens,  fifteen-year-old 
Anthony  Hamil  is  dead.  He  has  hanged  himself  using  his 
father's  neckties  attached  to  a  ceiling  hook  in  his 
bedroom.  We  learn  that  Anthony  had  always  been  a  success. 
We  learn  also  that  for  several  months  before  his  death 
Anthony  suffered  from  an  inexplicable  depression.  He 
emerged  from  this  dark  abyss  to  seek  the  release  of  death 
by  his  own  hand.  However,  the  heart  of  the  novel  is  not 
the  suicide  but  the  aftermath  of  guilt  and  soul-searching 
experienced  by  his  friends  and  family.  To  these  likeable, 
ordinary  people,  living  in  a  small  American  town,  the 
tragedy  is  deeply  disturbing  and  seems  beyond 
understanding,  yet  somehow  they  must  come  to  terms  with 
it. 

To  tell  her  story  the  author  weaves  a  series  of 
flashback  memories  experienced  by  those  who  were  close  to 
Anthony  into  the  events  immediately  following  the  suicide. 
By  this  means  she  has  given  us  not  a  psychological  case 
study  but  an  emotionally-charged  problem  novel  which 
focuses  on  life  and  the  living. 

The  novel  has  provocative  irony  in  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  Anthony's  promise  and  his  fate. 
Students  may  want  to  assess  the  comment  of  the  friendly 
neighborhood  cop  who  said  of  this  suicide  and  others,  "It's 
like  each  of  them  was  caught  inside  a  tunnel,  and  they 
couldn't  see  any  end  to  it,  or  anything  at  all  outside." 
The  novel  raises  questions  about  family  relationships,  the 
acceptance  of  death,  social  values,  human  interdependency 
and  responsibility.  Arrick  handles  her  material  with 
realism  and  sympathy.  The  style  is  sparse  and  saved  from 
sentimentality  by  restraint  and  naturalness. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Poetry 


Birney,  E.   "David."   Poems  of  Earle  Birney. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1969. 

Dunne,  J.   "Meditation."   From  "Devotions  Upon 
Emergent  Occasions."   Points  of  View. 
Ed.  Buxton,  E.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1967. 

Pratt,  E.   "The  Decision."   Impact .   Toronto: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1968. 

Smith,  S.   "Not  Waving  But  Drowning."   Impact. 
Toronto:   J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1968. 
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SHAKESPEARE,  W. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 


Twelfth  Night,  the  most  rollicking  of  Shakespeare's 
great  comedies,  contains  almost  every  element  of  which 
comedy  is  composed:  romantic  comedy,  situation  comedy  with 
disguise  and  mistaken  identity,  the  low  comedy  of  the 
basement  kitchen  and  the  wine  cellar,  the  comic  parody  of 
the  court  lover,  and  heroic  comedy.  The  boisterous 
shenanigans  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  have 
become  a  part  of  English  mythology.  Twelfth  Night  provides 
a  delightful  introduction  to  Shakespeare  and  his  plays. 


RESOURCES 


1 .   Audio 


Twelfth  Night  -  Caedmon  Records 

Production  of  the  Shakespeare  Recording  Society 

L.P.  Code  SRS213 

Cassette  Code   CDL5213 


2.   Film 


Twelfth  Night  -  BBC  production. 
Available  from  ACCESS. 
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MACLENNAN,  H. 


TWO  SOLITUDES    Toronto:   Macraillan  of  Canada, 

(distributed  by  Gage  Publishing),  1968, 
(original  1945)  ,  412  pages. 

ISBN   0-7715-9844-0 


In  this  Canadian  classic,  MacLennan  chooses  the 
period  from  1917-1939  as  the  era  to  illustrate  the  conflict 
in  Quebec  between  Canada's  two  founding  nations.  The 
struggle  of  Anthanase  Tallard,  M.P.,  an  aristocrat  of  his 
rural  Quebec  riding,  as  he  sheds  his  language,  his  culture 
and  his  religion  to  achieve  English  financial  approval, 
acts  as  a  pivot  for  the  other  struggles  that  MacLennan 
narrates.  Among  these  are:  Anthanase  versus  his  two  sons, 
Marius  and  Paul;  Huntley  MacQueen,  the  Protestant  English 
capitalist  versus  the  rural  Quebecois;  the  dominance  of 
medieval  Catholicism  versus  a  rising  tide  of  independent 
thought  and  action.  Sadly,  the  author  presents  a  too 
simplistic  solution  to  many  of  these  problems  with  the 
symbolic  merging  of  the  two  solitudes  in  the  marriage  of 
Paul  Tallard  and  Heather  Methuen. 

Forty  years  after  the  writing  of  the  novel  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  "marriage"  has  worked,  with 
the  spectre  of  Quebec  separation  still  haunting  us. 
However,  one  of  the  fascinations  of  Two  Solitudes  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  changes  in  Canadian  society,  the  Quiet 
Revolution  and  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
Quebec,  and  the  industrialization  and  sophistication  of 
much  of  Canada,  the  novel  is  extremely  topical.  Students 
need  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  issues  of  conscription 
in  World  War  I,  the  between-wars  life  in  rural  Quebec  and 
the  fierce  pride  and  love  of  land  that  dominates  Quebecois 
who  have  been  Canadians  for  centuries  longer  than  many 
others.  The  symbolic  character  stereotyping  that  MacLennan 
uses  to  highlight  the  factions  of  Canadian  society  have 
sufficient  veracity  that  the  reader  gains  insight  into  the 
conflicts  MacLennan  presents.  As  Marius  Tallard  says,  "he 
would  teach  his  people  to  hate  the  English  the  way  he  hated 
them.  The  fact  that  he  knew  no  English  Canadians. .. .didn' t 
enter  his  thoughts."  If  this  ignorance  of  each  of  the 
founding  nations  can  be  partially  alleviated  by  the 
teaching  of  his  novel,  MacLennan's  purpose  has  been 
accomplished. 
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In  mid-novel,  one  short  scene  contains  some  offensive 
language  used  by  celebrating  soldiers  returned  from  World 
War  I.  It  is  justified  within  the  context  of  the 
situation.  MacLennan's  prose  is  mature  and  articulate, 
with  vivid  portrayals  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  rural 
Quebec  and  Canada's  metropolis  -  Montreal. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


Film 


Two  Solitudes.   New  World  Mut.   35mm 
English  version 

The  Champion.   NFB   106C0 178 120-23 

Gore  Road.   NFB   106C0175108 

Hichinbrook  Diary.   NFB   106C175100 

The  Sweater.   NFB   106C180079 

Hugh  MacLennan:   Portrait  of  A  Writer.   NFB 
106C0182574 
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MARSHALL,  J. 


WALKABOUT    Middlesex,  England:   Penguin  Books, 

(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates), 
1979,  (original  1959),  125  pages. 

ISBN    0-435-27062-1 


The  crash  of  a  freight  plane  bound  for  Adelaide 
across  the  Central  Australian  desert  leaves  two  South 
Carolina  children  as  the  lone  survivors.  They  face  death 
on  the  desolate  Stuart  Plain.  Mary,  aged  13  years,  and  her 
brother  Peter,  aged  10  years,  in  their  childish  innocence, 
decide  to  walk  to  Adelaide,  where  they  will  find  their 
Uncle  Keith.  At  a  waterhole  they  meet  an  aboriginal 
bushboy,  "ebony  black  and  quite  naked".  In  preparation  for 
manhood,  following  the  centuries-old  custom  of  his  people, 
he  is  undertaking  a  walkabout,  which  involves  weeks  of 
wandering  the  desert  alone.  As  the  two  boys  begin  to 
communicate  tentatively  the  bushboy  senses  the  children's 
predicament.  He  agrees  to  guide  them  on  the  long  journey 
and  show  them  how  to  find  water,  nourishment  and  shelter. 
Mary  and  Peter  learn  much  about  survival  skills  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  desert.  Unfortunately,  Mary,  though 
recognizing  her  dependence  on  the  boy,  is  instinctively 
afraid  of  him  because  of  her  prudish  upbringing;  and 
tragically,  the  bushboy  sensing  her  sexual  fears, 
interprets  them  as  an  omen  of  his  own  death.  Several 
incidents  increase  the  boy's  conviction  that  he  is  doomed 
to  die  and  the  force  of  his  primitive  superstition  causes 
his  death.  In  his  last  moments  of  life  there  is  a  kind  of 
reconciliation  between  Mary  and  the  bushboy.  His  last  gift 
to  the  children  is  a  crude  map  drawn  in  the  sand  to  show 
them  the  way  to  safety. 

This  is  an  idyllic  story,  tenderly  and  simply 
written.  The  theme,  motivated  by  the  problems  created  when 
two  diverse  cultures  meet,  shows  that  there  can  be  human 
understanding  despite  great  differences.  Peter's  unself- 
conscious  bond  with  the  bushboy  contrasts  with  Mary's 
"civilized"  fears.  Only  the  tragedy  of  the  bushboy's  death 
is  strong  enough  to  overcome  Mary's  inflexibility  and  evoke 
her  kind  and  natural  instincts.  Though  the  action  is 
simplistic  and  not  entirely  plausible,  the  story  is  rich  in 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna  and  the  terrain 
of  the  Australian  bush. 

The  vocabulary  in  Walkabout  includes  many  names  of 
Australian  birds,  animals  and  plants  which  will  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  student. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1.   Film 


Walkabout.   Bellevue/FOX.   16mm. 
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FINDLEY,  T. 


THE  WARS    Toronto:   Penguin  Books,  1982,  191  pages 

Paperback. 
ISBN    0-1400-50116 


Robert  Raymond  Ross  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
left  for  France  as  an  officer  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the 
Canadian  Army.  One  year  later  in  June  1916  he  faced  a 
court  martial  for  going  against  the  orders  of  his  company 
commander.  In  the  process  of  being  arrested,  he  was 
severely  burned.  He  was  tried  in  absentia  and  was  released 
for  convalescent  treatment  in  England  where  he  died  in 
1922. 

Several  themes  are  suggested  in  The  Wars  all  of  which 
hinge  on  the  central  dilemma  of  the  novel:  was  Robert  Ross 
a  hero  or  a  traitor?  By  deciding  himself  to  free  130 
horses  from  a  doomed  railway  car  in  Magdalene  Wood,  Robert 
goes  against  the  authority  of  the  army,  as  personified  by 
his  superior,  Captain  Leather.  The  author  is  clearly  on 
Robert's  side.  He  (Findley)  observes  that  "people  can  only 
be  found  in  what  they  do"  (p.11)  and  Robert  defines  himself 
by  his  act  of  benevolence  towards  the  horses.  Considering 
that  he  has  been  both  morally  and  physically  violated 
during  the  course  of  his  one  year's  experience  with  war,  he 
acted  courageously.  His  death,  "obscured  by  violence",  was 
an  affirmation  of  life. 

The  tragic  implications  of  man's  rules  are  symbolized 
by  Clauswitz's  On  War  a  book  owned  by  Levitt,  one  of 
Robert's  fellow  officers,  who  goes  mad  in  the  trenches.  In 
the  book,  Clauswitz  describes  war  as  a  "serious,  formal 
minuet"  (p.  92)  a  'trivial  pursuit',  a  game  between 
gentlemen. 

Another  recurring  symbol  throughout  the  novel  is  the 
horse.  Robert  loves  horses  and  they  are  present  in  all 
stages  of  his  life.  The  horse  signifies  the  beauty  of  life 
and  the  preference  Robert  has  for  the  natural  order  as 
opposed  to  man's  order.  Interestingly,  those  people  to 
whom  Robert  was  closest  were  all  animal  lovers:  his 
crippled  sister,  Rowena,  and  his  fellow  officers,  Harris 
and  Radwell.   All  died  young. 

The  story  is  told  in  part  by  an  omniscient  narrator 
as  a  contemporary  researcher  attempting  to  find  out  about 
Robert  Ross  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  It  is  also 
told  in  the  first  person  by  the  woman  who  loved  him  and  the 
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nurse  who  saved  him.  Both  women  describe  their  memories  of 
Robert  in  the  form  of  "transcripts"  which  are  recorded  by 
the  narrator  and  reproduced  in  the  novel.  The  current 
memories  of  the  now  elderly  women  give  a  modern  perspective 
to  a  distant  war. 

In  structure  the  novel  is  cyclical.  It  opens  in  1916 
with  Robert  freeing  the  horses  in  France  and  it  closes  with 
a  repetition  of  the  same  event.  In  between  the  re-telling 
of  this  event,  incidents  in  Robert's  life  are  described 
revealing  his  past.  In  addition  the  time  shifts  from  1916 
to  the  present  to  the  past. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  direct,  precise  and 
detailed.  Often  several  short,  clipped  sentences  stand  by 
themselves,  suspended  on  a  page  serving  to  emphasize  a 
particular  incident. 

The  pace  of  the  action  is  fast.  However,  the  flash- 
backs and  f lashf orwards  may  be  initially  confusing  to  the 
reader  although  they  are  clearly  presented.  The  vocabulary 
is  straightforward  and  the  language  used  is  standard 
English. 

Findley  is  critical  of  organized  religion  and 
although  he  doesn't  make  a  big  point  of  it,  it  is  clear  he 
doubts  the  ability  of  the  church  to  respond  meaningfully  in 
times  of  either  public  or  private  crisis.  Robert's  mother, 
an  alcoholic  who  suffers  terribly  over  Robert's  involvement 
with  the  war,  derives  little  comfort  from  the  church. 
Neither  does  Lady  Juliet  d'Orsey  who,  at  seventy,  sees  only 
too  clearly  that  the  church  would  have  condemned  the 
actions  of  the  man  she  loved. 

There  are  two  particularly  violent  scenes  which  serve 
to  describe  how  Robert  achieved  heroic  stature.  The  first 
occurs  in  a  brothel  in  Louisetown  near  Lethbridge  where 
Robert  observes  by  accident  his  war  hero  Captain  Taffler 
engaged  in  a  homosexual  act.  Robert  feels  betrayed  by  the 
man  he  has  chosen  to  emulate  as  a  hero.  The  second  scene 
occurs  in  the  officers  steam  baths  at  Desole  near  Bailleul. 
Here  Robert  is  gang  raped  in  the  dark  by  his  fellow 
officers. 

In  spite  of  its  serious  subject,  the  novel  is 
immensely  readable,  written  with  a  sure  fine  touch. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


1  .   Non-fiction 


Robertson,  H.   A  Terrible  Beauty  The  Art  Of  Canada  At 
War.   Toronto:   Lorimer,  1977. 

Tuchman,  B.   The  Proud  Tower.   New  York:   Bantam, 
1972. 


2.   Poetry 


Arnold,  M.   "Dover  Beach."   The  Major  Victorian 

Poets .   Buckler  ed.   Toronto:   Houghton  Mifflin, 
1973. 

Owen,  W.  "Anthem  For  Doomed  Youth."  Poems  In 
English  1530-19^0.  Daiches,  D.  New  York: 
Ronald  Press,  1974. 


3.   Film 

The  Wars.   NFB   co-production 
The  War  Is  Over.   NFB   106C01 78063 
Canada  In  World  War  I.   NFB   106B0162048 
For  Your  Tomorrow.   NFB   106C01 78636 
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ADAMS,  R. 


WATERSHIP  DOWN    Toronto:   Penguin  Books,  1972,  478  pages, 

softcover. 
ISBN   0-1400-39589 


Watership  Down  is  a  story  about  a  group  of  rabbits 
who  leave  their  warren  because  of  a  premonition  of  disaster 
and  find  a  new  home  on  Watership  Down.  It  is  a  classic 
tale  where  the  central  characters  go  through  a  series  of 
harrowing  adventures  designed  to  test  their  courage  before 
they  reach  their  goal  and  obtain  the  reward  of  a  safe  and 
happy  life. 

On  the  surface  a  children's  fairy  tale,  the  novel  is 
firmly  grounded  in  reality.  Adams'  rabbits  are  meant  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  book  is  a  compendium  of  information 
on  rabbits  and  their  ways  yet  the  rabbits  are  believably 
human.  Their  mythology  and  religion  is  revealed  in  the 
five  tales  of  El-ahrairah,  the  rabbits'  God,  and  devilish 
counterpart,  the  Black  Rabbit  of  Inle. 

Adam's  philosophy  is  basically  a  positive  one.  He 
believes  that  if  people  act  from  their  instincts  and  face 
up  to  adversity,  everything  will  come  right  in  the  end. 
Hazel  and  his  brother,  Fiver,  who,  though  weak,  has 
visionary  powers,  are  the  first  to  confront  their  chief 
with  a  warning  of  imminent  danger.  The  Chief  Rabbit 
refuses  to  take  them  seriously  and  they  are  unceremoniously 
turned  away  out  of  the  warren.  The  new  warren,  dreamed  of 
by  Fiver  and  founded  by  Hazel  and  his  followers,  is  an 
idyllic  place  to  live.  After  a  fierce  battle  with  General 
Woundwart,  head  of  the  warrior  warren,  Effrafa,  they  enjoy 
a  peaceful  existence.  The  rabbits  prosper  under  the 
benevolent  rule  of  Hazel  and  the  bountiful  feed  on  the 
downs.  The  feats  of  Hazel  become  rooted  in  their  mythology 
and  their  existence  is  Utopian. 

The  central  themes  in  the  novel  revolve  around  the 
role  of  the  storyteller  or  artist  in  society  and  the 
qualities  that  make  a  good  leader.  The  storyteller's  role 
is  to  remind  the  rabbits  of  their  cultural  and  religious 
inheritance  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  own  destiny.  Hazel  the  leader,  is  ready  to  listen  to 
others,  show  good  judgement  and  make  good  use  of  the 
diverse  talents  of  his  band  of  followers. 

The  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
omniscient  narrator  who  occasionally  steps  outside  his 
narrative  role  and  addresses  the  reader  directly,  often  in 
a  didactic  manner. 
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Adams  has  invented  a  language  for  the  rabbits  which 
is  complex.  The  effect  is  to  show  that  rabbits  are 
sophisticated  and  intelligent.  Words  like  eli  (enemies), 
silf lay  (feeding  in  the  open),  and  tharn  (paralysis  or 
trance)  are  not  difficult  to  understand  for  the  average 
reader.  Dialect  is  spoken  by  a  mouse,  Kehaar  the  gull,  and 
by  the  humans  in  the  story,  but  it  is  straightforward  and 
easy  to  understand.    The   vocabulary   is   uncomplicated. 

The  style  is  informal,  personal  and  chatty.  Although 
the  book  is  long,  the  plot  is  fast  paced  and  easy  to  follow, 

The  characters  are  representative  of  certain  types  of 
people.  Fiver  is  a  visionary,  physically  weak  but  morally 
strong;  Hazel  is  a  natural  leader,  resourceful  and  in 
control;  and  General  Woundwart  is  the  villain.  The  female 
rabbits  are  few  and  those  that  are  introduced  tend  to  be 
submissive. 

The  author's  closeness  to  nature  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  countryside  give  the  novel  a  strong  sense  of 
place. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  four  parts  with  a  total  of 
fifty  chapters  each  headed  by  a  quote  from  a  significant 
literary  work.  The  novel  is  suitable  for  an  average  class 
of  English  20  students. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 

1 .  Novels 

C.  Noronoff  &  J.N.  Hall.   Mutiny  On  The  Bounty. 

Boston:  Little  Brown,  1932. 
C.  Noronoff  &  J.N.  Hall.   Pitcairn's  Island. 

Boston:  Little  Brown,  1 9 3-4  . 
T.  More  and  P.  Turner.   Utopia.   Middlesex,  England 

Penguin,  1965. 

2.  Poetry 

Alfred  Tennyson.  "Ulysses."  Poems  in  English  1530 
19*10.  D.  Daiches.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press 
Company. 

3.  Film 

Watership  Down  -  animated.   Films  into  Filmstrip, 
Watership  Down  -  a  Media  Basics  Kit. 

4.  Review:   Time.   Vol.  103,  March  18,  1974. 
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LEACH,  C. 


WEBBER'S  SON    London:   Macmillan  (distributed  by  Gage 

Publishing),  1979,  95  pages. 
ISBN    333-24664-0 


After  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  sixteen-year-old 
Ray  Webber  sets  out  in  search  of  his  father  who  had 
deserted  him.  The  mystery  that  seems  to  surround  his 
father's  name  as  he  meets  homesteaders  and  cowboys  on  his 
trek  through  the  wilds  of  Nevada  is  solved  when  he  finds 
his  father,  Jack  Webber,  a  bounty  hunter.  Initially,  his 
father  repulses  him.  A  captured  reformed  criminal  saves 
Jack  Webber's  life.  As  a  result,  Jack  changes  and  accept 
Ray  as  his  son. 

This  novel  should  be  chosen  for  students  who  are 
almost  non-readers,  as  its  length,  simplistic  language  and 
terse  dialogue  would  enable  them  to  read  it  in  its 
entirety.  While  the  book  may  seem  simple  and  short,  ample 
discussions  could  be  easily  generated  about  important 
student-related  themes  -  maturity,  family  roots,  father-son 
relationships.  The  validity  of  the  bounty  hunter  would 
create  opportunities  to  relate  this  profession  to  some 
modern-day  work  of  police  and  undercover  agents. 

The  purist  may  disagree  that  this  novel  is 
"literature".  However,  the  style  allows  students  to 
comprehend  the  story  line  easily  with  sufficient  character 
development  to  highlight  themes  that  appeal  to  the  general 
student. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novels 


Grey,  Z.  Shadow  On  The  Trail.   New  York:   Pocket 

Book,  1974. 

Grey,  Z.  Thunder  Mountain.   New  York:   Pocket  Book, 
1975. 
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L'Amour,  L.   Over  On  The  Dry  Side.   New  York: 
Bantam  Books ,  1976. 

L'Amour,  L.   Rivers  West.   New  York:   Bantam  Books, 
1975. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Russell,  A.  Trails  Of  A  Wilderness  Wanderer. 
Toronto:   Ballantine  Books,  1979. 

Russell,  A.  and  T.  Grant.  Men  Of  The  Saddle: 
Working  Cowboys  Of  Canada.  Toronto:  Van 
Nostrand  Rienhold,  197b. 


3.   Film 


Cattle  Ranch.   NFB   19:50  col.   106C0161068 
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MITCHELL,  W. 


WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND    Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1981, 

(original  19^7),  300  pages. 
ISBN   0-7704-1770-1 


This  story  of  a  boy  growing  up  in  a  small  prairie 
town  during  the  thirties  can  be  read  as  a  simple  narrative 
providing  many  chuckles  and  some  sentiment,  but 
philosophically  it  is  the  story  of  a  boy  searching  for  the 
meaning  of  life.  Gradually  he  comes  to  accept  life  as  he 
finds  it  -  imperfect,  sometimes  brutal  and  tragic,  but 
ordered  somehow  by  a  benevolent,  all-pervading  power. 

Failure  and  frustration  are  visible  on  all  sides  as 
Brian  looks  questioningly  around  at  the  life  of  his  small 
town.  Superficially  the  view  is  tragic  in  spite  of  its 
whimsically  humorous  atmosphere.  Brian  encounters  defeat, 
cruelty,  injustice,  misunderstanding  and  death;  but  in 
spite  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  harsh  realities  of 
existence,  he  emerges  with  a  view  of  life  that  is 
essentially  positive.  Birth  and  death,  struggle  and 
failure,  are  a  part  of  nature  and  belong  in  the  scheme  of 
things;  lack  of  understanding,  unkindness  and  cruelty  are 
alien  elements  and  must  be  resisted.  The  book  offers  good 
material  for  the  study  of  symbolism,  prose  style, 
character,  plot  structure,  philosophy  and  psychology.  It 
is  loosely  structured.  The  characters  act  in  accordance 
with  understandable  human  motives;  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  the 
town's  social  leader,  measures  her  own  worth  in  terms  of 
her  power  over  the  lives  of  others;  Miss  MacDonald,  the 
school  teacher,  cannot  emerge  from  her  lonely  insecure 
personality  to  relate  to  the  children  she  teaches;  Ben, 
native  to  the  prairie,  understands  captivity  only  after  he 
is  himself  captive;  Abe,  the  hired  man,  conscious  of  his 
own  physical  handicap,  finds  it  impossible  to  relate  to 
Annie  once  she  has  overcome  hers;  the  lesser  characters 
show  a  natural  tendency  to  follow,  mindlessly,  their 
recognized  or  self-appointed  leaders.  The  novel  can  be 
approached  from  the  philosophical,  the  psychological  or  the 
literary  point  of  view.  A  thorough  study  should  include 
consideration  from  all  three  aspects. 

Uncle  Sean's  language  may  prove  offensive  to  some 
readers,  as  it  does  to  Brian's  grandmother. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1  .   Poetry 


Daniells,  R.   "All  Through  The  Thirties."   Through 

The  Open  Window.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University 
Press,  1983. 

Marriott,  A.   "Prairie  Graveyard."   The  Book  of 

Canadian  Poetry.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1957. 

Marriott,  A.   "The  Wind  Our  Enemy."   The  Book  of 

Canadian  Poetry.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1957. 


2.   Short  Stories 


Kreisel,  H.   "The  Broken  Globe."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 
Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1981. 

Mitchell,  K.   "The  Great  Electrical  Revolution." 
Canadian  Short  Stories.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1 931 . 


3.  Novel 

Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 
Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1981. 

4.  Film 

Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind.   Bellevue/Astra    16mm 

Parks  In  The  Dark:   An  Introduction  to  W.O.  Mitchell 
NFB   106C01 80173 

5 .  Teacher's  Resources 

"Teacher's  Guide"  to  Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind. 
Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1981. 

Perigoe,  L.   The  World  Of  The  Novel  Series. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
1984. 
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BRAITHWAITE,  M. 


WHY  SHOOT  THE  TEACHER?    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1965.   Paperback. 
ISBN   0-7710-1599-2 


In  this  book,  the  author  writes  of  his  first  year  of 
teaching  in  a  small  school  district  during  the  Dirty 
Thirties.  He  talks  of  the  depression  years  and  the  people 
who  survived  them  in  a  light  series  of  humorous  anecdotes. 
His  experiences  with  school  dances,  Christmas  concerts  and 
political  rallies  provoke  a  good  description  of  social 
activities  in  rural  Saskatchewan  during  the  thirties. 

Braithwaite  left  this  first  teaching  position  with 
mixed  feelings  of  relief  and  remorse.  Glad  that  his 
sentence  of  lonliness  and  isolation  was  over  -  yet  wistful 
that  a  part  of  himself  would  always  be  with  Willowgreen 
School. 

The  author's  style  is  direct:  a  concise  set  of 
episodes  facilitating  easily  organized  units  for  classroom 
discussion.  The  vocabulary  is  medium  range.  The  point  of 
view  is  still  of  an  insecure  self-doubting  young  man  who 
enters  each  situation  with  caution.  Braithwaite  brings 
home  the  desperate  situation  of  unemployment,  meagre 
subsistant  living  and  poverty  on  the  prairies.  The  book  is 
recommended  not  only  for  its  historical  perspective,  but 
for  its  readability  and  humour. 

Students  could  discuss  mass  unemployment,  bread  lines 
and  vagrants,  comparing  the  1930  depression  to  the 
recession  of  1 982-83 .  Students  could  make  a  character 
sketch  of  Max  Braithwaite,  the  twenty-six  year  old  first 
year  teacher,  after  searching  out  significant  details  from 
the  book.  Scrapbooks  could  be  assembled  with  pictures  of 
cars,  buildings,  machinery  of  the  era.  Perhaps  the  science 
department  in  your  school  might  provide  useful  information 
on  the  balance  of  nature  and  food  chains. 
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RELATED  RESOURCES 


Novels 


Mitchell,  W.O.   Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind.   Toronto 
Seal  Books,  1982. 

Mitchell,  W.O.   How  I  Spent  My  Summer  Holidays. 
Toronto:   Seal  Books,  198?. 

Harper,  L.   To  Kill  A  Mockingbird.   New  York: 
Lippincott  &  Sons,  1960. 


2.   Non-fiction 


Braithwaite.   The  Night  They  Stole  The  Mountie's  Car. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1975. 

Braithwaite.   Never  Sleep  Three  In  A  Bed.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1975. 

Smeeton.   Completely  Foxed.   Toronto:   Van  Mostrand, 
1980. 

Collins.   Butter  Down  The  Well.   Saskatoon:   Western 
Producer  Prairie  Books,  1981. 

Buckler,  E.   Mountain  And  The  Valley.   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1961. 


3.   Son] 


Country  Boy.   John  Denver. 

4.   Films 

Why  Shoot  The  Teacher?   Canafilm 

The  Drylanders.   NFB   106B0164044 

The  Stock  Market  Crash:   1929.   NFB   Slide  set 

Bennett's  New  Deal:   1935.   NFB   Slide  set 

Depressions-Canada,  1929-1939. 

Canadian  West:   Poverty  Amongst  Plenty.   ACCESS 

Depressions  1929-1939  Alberta   The  Alberta  Experience 

ACCESS 
Every  Saturday  Night.   NFB   106C0173135 
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O'HAGAN,  H. 


WILDERNESS  MEN    Vancouver:   Talonbooks,  1978,  1 89  pages 

Softcover. 
ISBN   0-88922-141-3 


Wilderness  Men  is  a  collection  of  narrative  essays 
based  on  the  exploits  of  men  who  lived  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  Canadian  west.  Some  of  the  men  O'Hagan  writes  about 
are  well  known  --  Grey  Owl  and  Albert  Johnson  for  example 
--  and  others  relatively  obscure.  Basically,  O'Hagan  has 
expanded  the  historical  material  into  vivid  and  realistic 
stories  which  read  like  fiction.  He  has  fleshed  out  his 
characters,  put  words  into  their  mouths  and  thoughts  into 
their  heads.  O'Hagan  himself  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  country  through  which  his  characters  moved,  and  his 
descriptions  lend  realism  to  the  tales. 

The  book  should  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
historical  fiction.  The  material  itself  falls  somewhere 
between  biography  and  history,  but  the  technique  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  historical  novel.  Each  chapter  is 
complete  in  itself,  which  makes  it  possible  to  select  one 
or  two  chapters  only,  if  this  is  considered  advisable. 

O'Hagan  is  a  competent  writer,  and  tells  his  stories 
well.  His  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the  events  move 
rapidly,  providing  easy  reading.  Students  interested  in 
the  outdoors  and  in  adventure  should  find  the  book 
enjoyable. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


The  thirty-volume  Alberta  Heritage  series  "Alberta 

Literature  for  Senior  Students  and  Adults"  would 
be  useful  as  related  reading  for  Wilderness  Men. 
A  set  of  these  books  has  been  placed  in  all 
school  libraries  throughout  Alberta.   Included 
in  this  series  are  several  full-length  accounts 
of  the  events  O'Hagan  describes  briefly  in  this 
book. 
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2.   Non-fiction 


Schaeffer,  M.T.   A  Hunter  Of  Peace.   Banff,  Alberta 
Altitude  Press,  1981. 


3.   Film 


Nahani.   NFB   106C0162019 


4.   Reviews 


Saskatchewan  History,   Vol.  13,   Spring  1960 
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ROY,  G. 


WINDFLOWER    Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1975, 

(original  1970),  152  pages. 
ISBN   0-7710-9203-2 


A  young  Eskimo  girl,  Elsa,  is  seduced  by  an  American 
GI  one  summer  evening  as  she  is  walking  home  from  the 
Catholic  mission  in  Fort  Chimo.  Jimmy,  the  child  that  is 
born,  becomes  an  object  of  devotion  to  his  young  mother. 
In  an  attempt  to  give  him  the  best  of  everything,  Elsa  goes 
to  work  as  a  maid.  After  some  time  however,  Elsa  becomes 
convinced  that  Jimmy  needs  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
Eskimo  heritage  and  so  she  takes  him  to  old  Fort  Chimo. 
Unfortunately,  illness  forces  Jimmy  to  return  to  the  white 
man's  world.  One  day  he  disappears.  Elsa  resumes  her  old 
life  in  the  Eskimo  village.  Several  years  pass  before 
Jimmy  reappears.  By  this  time  he  is  the  pilot  of  an 
American  reconnaissance  plane  whose  route  lies  over  the 
Artie.  He  sends  greetings  to  the  villagers  before 
disappearing  again,  this  time  for  good. 

Thematically  Roy  describes  the  imprisoning  effect 
that  the  emphasis  of  material  possessions  have  on  modern 
life.  Another  theme  refers  to  the  cyclic  nature  of  life 
and  the  brief  joys  of  love  and  motherhood.  Like  the 
windflower,  the  short  lived,  vivid  red  flower  of  the 
tundra,  Jimmy  is  a  flash  of  happiness  in  Elsa's  existence. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  another  theme.  The  Eskimos'  most 
meaningful  link  to  the  white  community  is  through  the 
Anglican  pastor  and  the  Catholic  priest,  both  of  whom  are 
understanding,  compassionate  men. 

The  Koksoak  River  provides  the  unifying  structure  of 
the  book.  Elsa  amuses  herself  when  young  by  looking  for 
flat  stones  along  the  shores  of  the  great  river  and  near 
the  end  she  "wandered  in  all  sorts  of  weather  along  the 
shores  of  the  wild  Koksoak." 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal.  There  are  three 
sections  to  the  novel:  the  first  describes  the  birth  of 
Jimmy  and  Elsa's  slavish  emulation  of  white  society's 
values;  the  second  section  describes  Jimmy  and  Elsa's  life 
with  Ian,  who  lives  according  to  the  old  Eskimo  traditions 
and  the  third  section  shows  how  Elsa's  complete 
capitulation  to  white  society  results  in  the  loss  of  her 
son  to  it  and  his  scorn  for  his  Eskimo  heritage. 
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The  novel  provides  the  reader  with  an  insight  into 
the  Eskimo  way  of  life  which  is  warmly  and  compellingly 
depicted.  The  novel  shows  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for 
these  people  who  live  in  the  vast  and  pitiless  land  of  the 
Arctic. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Short  Stories 


Caswell,  H.   Shadows  From  The  Singing  House. 
Edmonton:   Hurtig  Publications,  1968. 

Kinsella,  W.P.   Dance  me  Outside.   Ottawa:   Oberon 
Press,  1977. 


2.   Novels 


Forster,  E.   A  Passage  To  India.   New  York: 
Harbrace,  1965. 

French,  A.   My  Name  Is  Masak.   Toronto:   Penguin 
Publications,  1977. 


3.   Non-fiction 


Price,  R.   The  Howling  Arctic.   Toronto: 
Peter  Martin  Associates,  1970. 


3.   Film 

Angotee:   Story  Of  An  Eskimo  Boy.   NFB   106C0153021 
The  Eskimo:   Fight  For  Life.   NFB   106C0170096 
Legends  And  Life  Of  The  Inuit.   NFB   106C0178395 
Our  Land  Is  Our  Life.   NFB   106C0174152 
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BROWN,  C. 


A  WINTER'S  TALE    Toronto:   Doubleday,  1980,  275  pages 

Softcover. 
ISBN   0-385-15750-9 


Not  only  does  this  book  introduce  readers  to  the 
aoclaimed  writing  style  of  Cassie  Brown,  but  it  gives  great 
insight  into  the  research  methods  that  non-fiction  authors 
must  pursue,  particularly  when  the  writing  takes  place  many 
years  after  the  actual  events. 

Brown  describes  the  sinking  of  a  small  passenger 
vessel  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  February  1918,  the 
rescue  of  some  passengers,  the  following  court  inquiry  and 
finally,  many  years  later  the  solution  to  the  mystery  of 
the  sinking. 

Mrs.  Brown  deals  with  people  as  well  as  events.  Her 
first  chapter,  reminiscent  of  Bridge  Over  San  Luis  Ray 
narrates  particular  passenger  choices.  Students  must  not 
get  confused  over  the  surfeit  of  names  -  many  never  appear 
again.  Background  information  regarding  health 
regulations,  Newfoundland's  status  as  a  Crown  Colony  and 
graphic  visual  presentations  of  size  of  boat,  ocean 
conditions,  communication  difficulties  are  more  important. 

With  the  recent  influx  of  people  to  Alberta  from  the 
Maritimes  and  Newfoundland,  resource  personnel  can  be  found 
for  background  information  on  duties  of  various  ship's 
officers,  navigation  terminology,  and  maritime  experiences. 

Literary  research  into  other  Maritime  disasters:  The 
Titanic,  The  Andrea  Doria,  The  Morro  Castle,  The  Edmund 
Fitzgerald  would  be  helpful.  As  much  visual  material 
through  sources  such  as  the  National  Georgaphic,  and 
Hollywood  adaptations  of  these  disasters  will  aid  the 
student  in  understanding  the  event. 

To  keep  characters  and  their  fates  clear  in  the 
student's  minds,  various  lists  relating  names,  positions, 
fate  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  future  could  be 
organized.  These  should  not  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  the 
book  for  its  dramatic  qualities,  but  may  be  of  some 
organizational  aid.  In  land-locked  Alberta,  if  the  student 
is  only  familiar  with  Love  Boat,  he  can  go  on  from  there. 
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The  human  attributes  of  courage,  honour,  stupidity, 
selfishness  and  dishonesty  are  all  portrayed  for 
examination  and  discussion. 

Cassie  Brown  is  one  of  Canada's  well  known  Maritime 
writers.  She  has  contributed  radio  dramas  for  the  CBC , 
written  for  Reader's  Digest  and  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newfoundland  Women's  Magazine.  She  resides  in 
St.  John's  Newfoundland. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Novel 


MacLennan,  H.   Barometer  Rising.   Toronto 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1 960 . 


2.   Non-fiction 


Lord,  W.   A  Night  To  Remember.   New  York:   Bantam 
Books,  1955. 

Gallico,  P.   The  Posedidon  Adventure.   New  York: 
Dell  Publishing,  1972. 


3.   Song 


Lightfoot,  Gordon.   The  Wreck  Of  The  Edmund 
Fitzgerald. 


4.   Film 


The  White  Ship.   NFB   106C01 66039 
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BRONTE,  E. 


WUTHERING  HEIGHTS    Toronto/New  York:   Bantam  Classic 

Press,  1981,  (original  1847). 
ISBN   0-686-69727-8 


The  torturous  story  centers  around  Heathcliff,  the 
adopted  son  of  Mr.  Ernshaw.  His  past  is  mysterious  and 
unknown.  Heathcliff  has  a  natural  affinity  for  Catherine, 
Ernshaw's  daughter,  but  Catherine's  older  brother  Hindley 
hates  Heathcliff.  When  Ernshaw  dies  Hindley,  as  heir, 
makes  life  unbearable  for  Heathcliff.  Although  Catherine's 
attachment  to  Heathcliff  is  profound,  she  marries 
Edgar  Linton.  Heathcliff  disappears  and  returns  three 
years  later  wealthy  and  self-confident.  He  proposes  to 
Catherine,  refusing  to  recognize  the  legal  claim  of  her 
husband.  Isabella,  Edgar's  sister,  falls  in  love  with 
Heathcliff.  He  decides  to  take  advantage  of  her 
infatuation  to  seek  revenge  against  the  Linton  family.  He 
persuades  Isabella  to  elope  with  him  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  all  their  property.  Isabella  however  soon 
leaves  Heathcliff  and  moves  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  where  she  gives  birth  to  a  son,  Linton.  Meanwhile, 
Catherine  falls  ill  and  dies  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
young  Cathy.  She  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  Wuthering 
Heights  but  she  eventually  finds  her  way  there  one  day  on 
her  pony.  Heathcliff  greets  her  warmly  and  introduces  her 
to  his  son  Linton.  They  become  fond  of  each  other  and 
marry.  Unfortunately  Linton  later  passes  away,  after  his 
death  Heathcliff  eventually  gains  possession  of  the  Grange 
but  has  nothing  more  to  live  for.  He  becomes  obsessed  with 
uniting  himself  spiritually  and  physically  with  the  dead 
Catherine,  refuses  to  eat  and  dies.  Young  Cathy, 
recognizing  the  intelligence  and  hidden  sensibility  of 
Hareton,  Hindley's  son,  educates  him  until  he  fulfills  his 
potential  and  they  marry. 

Wuthering  Heights  can  be  read  on  several  levels.  On 
one  level,  it  is  a  love  story  while  on  a  deeper  level  it  is 
an  exploration  of  the  darker  side  of  human  nature.  The 
plot  is  quickly  developed  and  the  reader  is  in  just  as  much 
suspense  as  Lockwood,  a  tenant  of  the  Grange  who  is  the 
chief  narrator. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
unexplained  sadism  which  may  be  upsetting  to  some  students. 
Heathcliff  strangles  Isabella's  dog  when  he  runs  away  with 
her;  Hareton  hangs  a  litter  of  puppies  from  a  chairback  in 
a  doorway.  These  acts  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  novel's  theme  -  life  is  composed  not  only  of  kindness 
but  of  cruelty. 

Wuthering  Heights  is  a  long  novel  (over  350  pages,  35 
chapters )  but  it  is  engrossing.  The  happy  outcome  makes 
sense  of  much  of  the  tragedy  in  the  book. 


RELATED  RESOURCES 


1 .   Non-fiction 


Bentley,  P.   The  Brontes  and  Their  World.   New  York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1979. 


2.   Film 


Wuthering  Heights.   Bellevue  (1939)   16mm   B  &  W 
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O'BRIEN,  R. 


Z  FOR  ZACHARIAH    Toronto:   Dell  Publishing,  1975, 

256  pages. 
ISBN   0-440-99901-4 


As  far  as  sixteen-year-old  Ann  Burden  knows,  she  is 
the  last  living  person  on  earth.  As  with  other  futuristic 
novels,  the  setting  for  survivors  of  an  atomic  war  is  in 
small  radiation-free  areas.  Ann  has  survived  by  eating 
"safe"  food  from  the  nearby  village  store,  farming  her 
father's  land  as  best  she  can,  and  keeping  her  sanity  in 
this  Robinson  Crusoe  existence  by  writing  a  diary. 

When  she  views  a  column  of  smoke  for  three 
consecutive  days,  she  is  convinced  that  someone  is  coming. 
John  R.  Loorais,  a  scientist,  arrives.  He  has  managed  to 
travel  through  the  devastation,  wearing  a  "safe-suit",  the 
only  one  in  existence.  After  Ann  has  accepted  the  joy  of 
another  human,  doubts  creep  in  as  Loomis  seems  to  be  a 
menace  rather  than  a  comfort.  Ann's  decision  that  she  will 
escape  from  him  leads  to  a  strange  and  courageous 
conclusion. 

The  use  of  the  first  person  diary  gives  this  novel  an 
intimacy  that  would  be  lacking  in  the  omniscient  viewpoint. 
The  writing  is  as  casual  and  personal  as  that  of  any 
teenager,  but  O'Brien  does  not  gloss  over  her  terror, 
loneliness  and  uncertainty.  At  the  same  time  her 
descriptions  of  her  rational  attempts  to  create  normal 
activities  (milking  the  cow,  feeding  the  chickens)  in  a 
totally  abnormal  situation  makes  for  provocative  reading. 
The  conclusion  amplifies  the  girl's  courage  and  desire  for 
self-preservation.  Interesting  discussions  on  the  non- 
sexist  point  of  view  of  the  author  would  make  for  a  change 
of  attitude  of  some  readers. 

The  narrative  is  straightforward.  The  novel  uses 
terse  vocabulary  and  chronological  structure.  Students 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  actions  of  the  characters 
and  go  beyond  the  plot  to  understand  the  emotions  that  Ann 
describes  so  well  in  her  diary. 
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RELATED  RESOURCE 


1  .   Novels 


O'Brien,  R.   Mrs.  Frisby  And  The  Rats  Of  Nimh 
New  York:   Atheneura,  1971. 

O'Brien,  R.   The  Silver  Crown.   New  York: 
Atheneura,  1973. 
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CHALLENGES 


Challenges  to  book  selection  are  occasionally  a 
problem.  Teachers  should  be  prepared  to  face  them  when 
they  arise.  Challenges  may  be  based  on  the  ideas  in  a 
book,  the  maturity  required  for  understanding  them,  or  the 
language  used  to  express  those  ideas.  Since  the  school  is 
only  a  reflection  of  society  it  must  represent  various 
points  of  view  and  make  available  resources  which  allow 
students  to  explore  those  points  of  view  which  are  within 
their  understanding. 

If  someone  challenges  the  material  that  you  have 
selected  you  must  be  prepared  to  justify  your  reasons  for 
the  selection.  Here  are  some  ideas  from  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  adopted  a  position  known  as  "THE  RIGHT  TO  READ". 

THE    RIGHT    TO    READ 

The  right  to  read,  like  all  rights  guaranteed  or 
implied  within  our  constitutional  tradition,  can  be 
used  wisely  or  foolishly .  In  many  ways,  education  is 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  choices  open  to 
man*  But  to  deny  the  freedom  of  choice  in  fear  that  it 
may  be  unwisely  used  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  itself. 
For  this  reason,  we  respect  the  right  of  individuals  to 
be  selective  in  their  own  reading .  But  for  the  same 
reason,  we  oppose  efforts  of  individuals  or  groups  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  choice  of  others  or  to  impose 
their  own  standards  or  tastes  upon  the  community  at 
large . 

The  right  of  any  individual  not  just  to  read  but  to 
read  whatever  he  wants  to  read  is  basic  to  a  democartic 
society .  This  right  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  the 
educated  and  reading  man  vossesses  judgment  and 
understanding  and  can  be  trusted  with  the  determination 
of  his  own  actions .  In  effect,  the  reading  man  is 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  discovering  all  things  and  all 
facts  and  all  truths  through  his  own  direct 
experiences,  for  his  reading  allows  him  to  meet  people, 
debate  philosophies ,  and  experience  events  far  beyond 
the    narrow    confines    of   his    own    experience . 

In  selecting  books  for  reading  by  young  people,  English 
teachers  consider  the  contribution  which  each  work  may 
make  to  the  evaluation  of  the  reader,  its  aesthetic 
value,  its  honesty ,  its  readability  for  a  particular 
group  of  students ,  and  its  appeal  to  adolescents . 
English  teachers,  however,  may  use  different  works  for 
different    pusposes .   The    criteria    for    choosing    a    work 
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to  be  read  by  an  entire  class  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  criteria  for  choosing  works  to  be  read  by 
small    groups .... 

But     the     teacher     selects     books;  he     does     not     censor 

them*         Selection     implies     that     a  teacher     is     free     to 

choose    this    or    that    work    depending  upon    the    purpose    to 

be  achieved. .. .Censorship  implies  that  certain  works 
are    not    open    to    selection.... 

Many  works  contain  isolated  elements  to  which  some 
individuals  or  groups  may  object.  (The  literary  artist 
seeks  truth,  as  he  is  able  to  see  and  feel  it.  As  a 
seeker  of  truth,  he  must  necessarily  challenge  at  times 
the  common  beliefs  or  values  of  a  society;  he  must 
comment  on  people  ' s  actions  and  values  and  the  frequent 
discrepancy  between  what  they  purport  to  live  by  and 
what  they  do  live  by) .  Moreover,  the  value  and  impact 
of  any  literary  work  must  be  examined  as  a  whole  and 
not  in  part  -  the  impact  of  the  entire  work  being  more 
important  than  the  words,  phrases ,  or  incidents  out  of 
which    it    is    made. 

....But  youth  is  the  age  of  revolt,  and  the  times  today 
show  much  of  the  world  in  revolt.  To  pretend  otherwise 
is  to  ignore  a  reality  made  clear  to  young  people  and 
adults  alike  on  television  and  radio,  in  newspapers  and 
magazines .  English  teachers  must  be  free  to  employ 
books,  classic  or  contemporary,  which  do  not  lie  to  the 
young     about     the     perilous     but     wondrous     times     we     live 

Is  rt   •  •  •  • 

The  adoption  of  a  position  such  as  this  should  be 
backed  up  by  policies  for  resource  selection  and  book 
challenges.  If  your  school  system  does  not  yet  have  these 
policies  it  would  be  wise  to  invest  the  time  to  develop 
them. 

Here  are  several  ways  -  gathered  from  a  variety  of 
sources  -  to  help  prevent  differences  of  opinions  from 
becoming  full-blown  controversies. 

1.  Determine,  formulate,  update  and  circulate  as 
written  policy  guidelines  for  selection  and 
purchase  of  material. 

2.  Write  a  reasonable  and  workable  policy  on  how  to 
handle  complaints  about  instructional  material. 

3.  Initiate  and  maintain  a  public  awareness  campaign 
about  what  resources  are  selected. 

*The    Right    To    Read,     National    Council    of    Teachers    of 
English,       llll    Kenyn   Road,    Urbana,     Illinois .      61801 
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4.  Involve  citizens  in  the  book  selection  process. 

5.  Give  objecting  parents  and  students  options. 

6.  Make  sure  complaints  about  books  are  put  in 
writing. 

7.  Check  up  on  complainants  who  receive  the  forms  but 
don't  turn  them  in. 

8.  Train  all  "frontline  school  personnel"  in  how  to 
handle  textbook  queries  and  complaints. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  adopted  a  form  for 
use  by  interested  librarians  and  teachers. 

If  all  of  these  procedures  are  followed,  all  parties  to 
each  controversy  should  be  satisfied. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT 
COURSE/LIBRARY/MEDIA  CENTER  RESOURCES 


This  is  where  you  identify  who  in  your  own  structure  has 
authorized  use  of  this  form  -  Director,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Board  of  Education,  etc.  and  to  whom  to  return  form. 


NAME  DATE 


ADDRESS  CITY 


PROVINCE  POSTAL  CODE 

PHONE  NUMBER 


1 .   Resource  on  which  you  are  commenting: 

Book  Audiovisual  Resource 

Magazine      Content  of  Library  Program 

Newspaper     Other 


Title 


Author/Producer 


2.   What  brought  this  title  to  your  attention? 


3.   Please  comment  on  the  resource  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
being  specific  on  those  matters  which  concern  you. 
(Use  other  side  if  needed.) 
Comment : 


Optional : 

4.   What  resource(s)  do  you  suggest  to  provide  additional 
information  on  this  topic? 


Revised  by  the  ALA  Intellectual  Freedom  Committee, 

January  12,  1983 
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FILM  DISTRIBUTORS 


AMBASSADOR 


Ambassador  Film  Distributors 
175  Bloor  Street  East,  2nd  Floor 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4W  1C8 

(416)   960-3130 


ASTRAL 

ASTRAL/COLUMBIA 

ASTRAL/FOX 


BELLEVUE 


Astral  Films  Limited 

720  King  Street  West,  6th  Floor 

TORONTO,  Ontario 

M5V  2T3 

(416)   364-3894 

Bellevue  Motion  Picture 

Enterprises  Inc. 
40  Lesmill  Road 
DON  MILLS,  Ontario 
M3B  2T5 

(416)   449-9330 

OR 

Bellevue  Motion  Picture 

Enterprises  Inc. 
3904  -  1st  Street  N.E. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2E  3E3 


THE  CANADIAN  MOTION 
PICTURE  ASSOCIATION 


The  Canadian  Motion  Picture 

Association  (and  Canadian  Film 
Boards) 

Suite  2207,  1  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  Ontario 

M5E  1E5 

(416)   366-9266 


CINEMATHEQUE  16 


Cinematheque  16 
10915  -  67  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T6H  2A5 

437-3863 
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COLUMBIA 


See  ASTRAL/COLUMBIA  or  BELLEVUE 


< 


MUTUAL 


Mutual  Films/Les  Films  Mutuel 
225  est,  rue  Roy 
MONTREAL,  Quebec 
H2W  1M5 

(514)   845-5211 


NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD 


Edmonton  Office: 

National  Film  Board 
10031  -  103rd  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta 
T5J  0G9 

420-3010 

OR 

Calgary  Office: 

National  Film  Board 
222  -  1st  Street  S.E 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2P  3C3 

231-5414 


PARAMOUNT 


Paramount  Pictures  Corporation  Ltd. 
146  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  201 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M5S  1M4 

(416)   922-3600 

OR 

Paramount   Pictures   Corporation   Ltd. 
1410   -    11 th   Avenue  S.W. 
CALGARY,    Alberta 
T3C   0M8 

245-4306 


( 
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RAYMOND 


Bruce  A.  Raymond  Productions  Ltd. 
353  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4T  1P3 

(416)   485-3406 


THOMAS  HOWE 


Thomas  Howe  Associates  Media  Dist 
#1-1226  Homer  Street 
VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia 
V6B  2Y9 

(604)  687-4215 


UNITED  ARTISTS 


United  Artists  Corporation  Ltd 
2180  Yonge  Street,  Suite  800 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4S  2B9 

(416)   487-5371 

OR 

United  Artists  Corporation  Ltd, 
205,  349  -  14th  Avenue,  S.W. 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2R  0M4 

264-0384 


UNIVERSAL 


Universal  Films 

2450  Victoria  Park  Avenue 

WILL0WDALE,  Ontario 

M2J  4A1 

(416)   491-3000 

OR 

Universal  Films 
5737  Burbank  Road 
CALGARY,  Alberta 
T2H  1Z5 

253-0401 
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WARNER    BROTHERS  Warner  Brothers  Distributim 

(Canada)    Ltd. 
820    -    16    Avenue   S.W. 
CALGARY,    Alberta 
T2R   0S9 

262-4579 
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CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


PUBLISHERS 


Academic  Press  Canada  Limited 
55  Barber  Greene  Road 
DON  MILLS,  Ontario 
M3C  2A1 

Clark  Irwin  (1983)  Inc. 

Div.  of  The  Books  Society  of  Canada 

Box  200 

AGINCOURT,  Ontario 

M1S  3B6 

Encyclopaedia  Britannia  Publ.  Ltd. 
175  Holiday  Inn  Drive 
P.O.  Box  2249 
CAMBRIDGE,  Ontario 
N3C  3N4 

Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside  Ltd. 
195  Allstate  Parkway 
MARKHAM,  Ontario 
M1S  3B1 


Coward 

Harcourt  Brace  &  Jovanovich 


G.P.  Putnam's  &  Sons 


Creative  Education  Inc. 


Harper  &  Row 


GLC  Publishers  Limited 
115  Nugget  Ave. 
AGINCOURT,  Ontario 
M1S  3B1 

Hollinger  House  Limited 
25  Hollinger  Road, 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4B  3G2 


Airmont  Publishers 


Little,  Brown 


Methuen  Publishers 
161  Eglinton  Ave.  East 
Suite  102 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4P  1J5 


Stein  &  Day 


Michael  Preston  Associates 
94  Asquith  Ave. 
TORONTO,  Ontario 
M4W  1J8 


Atheneum 
Fontana  Books 
William  Morrow  Co. 
Signet  Books 
Triad  Panther 


PaperJacks  Ltd. 

330  Steelcase  Road  East 

MARKHAM,  Ontario 

L3R  2M1 


Washington  Square  Press 
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CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


PUBLISHERS 


Penguin  Books  Canada  Limited 
2801  John  Street 
MARKHAM,  Ontario 
L3R  1B4 


Viking  Press 


Raincoast  Book  Distributors  Ltd 
15  West  6th  Avenue, 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
V5Y  1K2 

Random  House  of  Canada 
1265  Aerwood  Drive 
MISSISSAUGA,  Ontario 
L4W  1B9 


Alaska  Northwest 
University  of  Chicago  Press 


A. A.  Knopf 


s  & 

B  Be 

oks  Limited 

935 

The 

Queensway 

P.O, 

.  Box 

:  2731 ,  Station 

TORONTO, 

Ontario 

M8Z 

5P1 

Buccaneer 


University  of  Toronto  Press 
5201  Dufferin  Street 
DOWNSVIEW,  Ontario 
M3H  5T8 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  Canada 
22  Worcester  Road 
REXDALE,  Ontario 
M9W  1L1 


PMA  Books 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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